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• ) crit-;in3 of political science are in Greece and sore a.ta ulr_rly .da .Socrates. 

.... .-ref ore .« vd.ll dea.’. with .jccraus;, In this course. 

_ rates did not write, so ;ra must depend on i an who wrote about him, as Aristophanes 9 
ln;ophon t . and Plato, thsre is a problem of who giv©3 the nght aecourt.. Aristophanes 
.: not a ?«bor reporter. The same oar be true of the others, 

.,a .dll rend the Aoology. Crito, Clout Is, Birds, and Wasps , We will deal with this 
group only\ boc.au so lane pm on 3 3 Maaorabilia ia n?t available. 

T is subject is auggesiad because a3 political scientists wa vant to understand 
political phenomena. Now, political ;oience is generally said to ba tha -empirical 
study of those phenoerna. But tha quttstion arisen: What is relevant? That Mr. X 
voted i 3 not itself relevant* We iiavu to see hi 3 televance in another light, as 
a type of voter* We :ome to the question: what is the whole to which the political 
livings must be relevant? Political is derived from c oils, a fora of living together 
independently of ethers. The polls no longer exists. So we have to look now for 
done other whole to find what is politically relevant, Perhaps this is the state. 

But the polls is not jqui valent to the state. Today, by * state, ’ wo moan something 
in contradistinction to 3 ana thing slue—society* The former whole—the polls—ia 
today split into two ,hings, state aid society* The preponderant view is that 
society is more comprahenaive and fundamental than the state. This leads to the 
inclusion that a trus understanding of politioal phenomena is sociological* that the 
study of pollties should be absorbed by sociology. 

But there is a difficulty. What ia society? What is m ant by :.t? Doosn a t the 
terra ewe its reputation to the fact that it is unbelievably vague? For example, 
arc we a society? Arc all men living on earth a 30 dotji 0 No. Are we in this 
:x>om a society? No. When we say "our society*’ what do i/e mean? VJe moan American 
uccioty, drawn by our political boundaries. Polls is pi-seise, society is not. 

Another view of detemining relevance i? one which make.*, the larger whole the 
vcrlui historical proems. This is Marx, Now the trend is toward a *forld~etate 
society, henco relevance depends on how an event relates to this trend. 

But dees this help? Tie situation in the middle of the ACth century is unique. 
i-Jo political analysis of anything goiig on can be adequate without an awareness 
of this uniqueness. But what is the meaning of this uniqueness? In e ery age, 
there ia .nametiling which we can call a basic opinion by which men are united, even 
in ihelr eight* (for religious wars presuppose that religion is worth fighting for.) 
Bo, .vhat is the ruling opinion of ou- age? If we look at western countr.es, we can 
aixy it is democracy. -And the other element of the uniquenoss of science. The 
r .ing opinion ia democracy and scieice in such a way that the two are in basic 
harmony. The method of democracy ia the method of intelligence. Whereas 1 mnocracy 
is the ruling opinion in many states, science is ruling everywhere,, 

For tha first time there is one ruling opinion. This ia unique. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, science can’t be an authority cicjpted blindly, and yet modem science takes 
or. this character. Man takes this filth, that man can be united through the quest 
for or respect for Truth, in and thiough reason. This hope can be called rationalism. 
This is the basic stratum of our present opinion. 


In the West, vdmt is most characteristic of scientific reason? Yihat does 
reason mean for us in the Wesbi We night expect it to find cut end 3 , and the means 
to these ends, What about prei jnb=day adantific rationalism? V/e now have a dis= 
tinction between facts and valxos. The ends of human life arc, according to this 
distinction, irrational* Cnee t,he values havj be on poaitod, science can decide as 
to the meana 0 Thi3 is a crucial difference between the victorious rationalism of 
today and the original premise ot' rationalism. 

Originally the purpose of sc mea vas to discover relations, causes, laws, and 
not only facts. Science preauppises such a thing as causality. What about the 
modern status of this principle if causality? It is now regarded as a mere assuror 
tioiio Lcdem rationalism bases its whole endeavor on a non=evident assumption. 

Science has today externally th< greatest triumph* no society can resist it (whereas 
religion was superior to Newton an cosmology), yet the triumph is hollow because the 
reason within science declares .iself incompetent for the greatest purpose-—deciding 
-'nds and the basic foundation o.‘ causality. 

Wo *->uid try to think of alternatives* either (a) question reason, and find 
another way* e,g 0 , revelation; o■ (b) not abandon reason, but question what reason 
has coma to mc<*?, Perhaps the b lief that an evaluating social science is impos¬ 
sible must be revitiM. Perhaps * j havo to recover this notion. In simple terms, 
perhaps traditional pciilical phi.osophy is not as bad as it is ssen to be 0 Tradi¬ 
tional political philosophy was evaluating social science. 

But we must consider a fundamental ambiguity about traditional political philo¬ 
sophy. Within the tradition there la a fundamental break at a certain moment; there 
are two radically different concepvions, the classical view and the modem view. 

Host of the criticism of tradition 1 political philosophy is based on an understanding 
of modern political philosophy and a criticism of classical thought in the light of 
this modem understanding. 

V.e proceed in a simple way seeding a criterion to distinguish a tradition. How 
does it divide human knowledge? H w, for example, does Aristotle divide it? If we 
can understand this, we can see wh.t the quarrel is between the ancients and the 
modems. The real quarrel is in tie field of philosophy and science. For Aristotle, 
all the sciences could be fundament illy divided into two parts* the theoretical, 
which included mathematics, physic*, and metaphysics; and the practical, which 
included ethics, economics, and politics. Today the distinction between theory and 
practice is abolished. And the idea that philosophy and science are the same is 
dropped. Up to the 17th century wt.it we call science now didn't exist because what 
we call science is not philosophic. There was not, prior to the 17th century, any 
phy^ies as physics; what existed was within a system, as an Aristotelian physics or 
an Epicurean physics. This was not x» with the practical arts—shoemaking and, to 
some extent, logic were developed aejording to the inherent qualities of shoemaking 
and logic. But in the 17th century i metaphysically neutral physics developed. 

Today a distinction is drawn between philosophy and science. Today some of the 
divisions of philosophy are epistemology, logic, ethics, aesthetics, philosophy of 
language, philosophy of history, and philosophy of religion. We wouldn't include 
metaphysics because that it is not hocus-pocus is not undisputed. 

In Aristotle the theoretical is the higher kind of knowledge; and within the 
theoretical, metaphysics is the highest. If motaphysics were dropped, then physics 
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would be highesto But in the modem division, what is the hipest in actual prac¬ 
tice is not stated; but what do all the thingr listed above have in cannon? a study 
of the human soul or human mind, human psychology. Philosophy is no longer cosmology 
concern with the whole, but primarily concerned with man. For example, philosophy * 
of religion didn't exist in former times* God, toward whom religion attracts, is 
not the object of philosophy of religion, but the human attitude toward God is„ 
jlnother example. In the middle ages the principle of human conduct was called the 
the natural law. In modern times people still talked of it, but later tAiv-wri of 
rights of man. The natural was replaced by man. The natural law was also law for 
man, but the whole was emphasized, whereas "the righto of man" doesn't refer to any** 
thing but man. Kant, a contemporary of Tam Paine, explicitly abolished the old 
terminology. He called the new phenomena the law of freedom. Also law was replaced 
by right. In the older view, order came first, secondarily giving rise to right?„ 

But in the new view, man's rights became primary and order became secondary * the 
primacy of man against the primacy of order. 

Another example. Regarding aesthetics, in the ancient teaching the equivalent 
of what wo call aesthetics was poetics* According to this older view, poetr/ was 
an imitation, not a creation or making. In the modern view, the fjna arts -Abated. 
In the older view, the artist was dependent, now he is autanonousj he ores'- 3 * 

In the ancient view, things belonged to a whole from which they tor * meaning. 

Biit if meaning originated in man, then we have to have logic, b©cans' the mind gives 
all moaningo The notion of conquest of nature means them is scms+'dng in man which 
allows him to stay outside and conquer the whole. The disuinctic* between theoretical 
and practical is abolished* (The difference between theoretics' and practical is not 
the same as that between theoretical and applied* Practical -cience does not pre¬ 
suppose the theoretical as does the applied.) 

Abolition of the distinction between theoretical and ractlcal means we no longer 
believe in a fundamental difference between a man darcrotj a' himself to theory (contem¬ 
plation, not construction as theory means today} theory originally meant a looking at 
something, a procession) and one who devoted himself to practical, nan-philosophic 
things* This distinction between the philosophic and t is non-philo aophic man was 
more basic than the distinction between slaves and mas .era. The ancients believed 
that the non-philosophic man had a different object 1' life than the philosophic man* 
In modern life we think the object of all man is or cm be the same, so the philo¬ 
sopher or scientist can serve all man. Science is f >r t he sake of power* In modern 
times the view prevails that intellectual pro g r es s .-nd social progress are identical. 
With im p rovement of the mind, social progress will come inevitably. 

In the older view, man can't be united by reason} the modern view implies that 
they can be* 

Before we can consider the suggestion that social science is possible, we must 
understand the cleavage in the meaning of soda! science which corresponds to the 
difference between the ancients and the moderns. 

The distinction between the philosophic and non-philosophio man is more funda¬ 
mental than that between the gentleman and his opposite* The gentleman bows to 
respectable authority* He likes the graces abore all* He doesn't think and question, 
ha dislikes pettiness) but in a way and because of this dislik^is petty* 
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In the early 17th century. Bacon, Descartes, and Hobbes held that science is no 
longer to be cultivated for its own sake, bet for its fruits, which fruits are 
available to all men. All tho enormous efforts of technology are means to fruits, 
which are accessible to all. But if the efforts were the end, then they would be 
available only to those who are qualified by training and nature. 

The immediate subject of this seminar is classical political philosophy. The 
modern tradition is derivative. This is true even if modem social science is the 
end of all wisdom. 

The proposal of practical political philosophy is the natural one to seek, that 
we should have an evaluating reason. That we should cut this out is based on a compli¬ 
cated experiment which allegedly shows that an evaluating political philosophy is 
impossible. Even if the present-day notion wars the last word, it would still need 
justification, and this justification is available only with reference to what pre¬ 
ceded. 

In any modem social science we have a polemical reference to the ancients. 

There is a heritage of rejection of the ancients, no longer based on ancient texts* 

There is a practical difficulty in studying thi original form of social science. 
Socratic political philosophy presents itself as a quest for the best regime. 

(Socrates doesn't admit the possibility of society without regime.) The character 
of the best regime is determined by the character of association* It is determined 
ultimately by the nature of man. (Plato's Laves ard Republic and Aristotle's Politics 
are all determined by this. 

This best regime is an ideal, distinguished from everything real. It could 
become real, but it is not of its essence to be rsal. The ideal is derived from 
idea . What did idea mean for Socrates? Idea is that which is truly. Everything 
else is a poor imitation of that which alone truly is. Ideas are separate, eternal, 
unchangeable. This is in contradistinction to wh.t is mixed, which oomes into 
being, and passes away. 

But in Plato's works, the theme is not the idea, but Socrates in the flesh, t>-j 
mortal Socrates. 

Socratic political philosophy is the quest for (he best regime, i.e*, v J -ich is 
best for man as man. It is a universal theme, yet is not presented to or in 
treatises, but in tho form of dialogues, with individual characters anP proper names. 
The individual Socrates becomes the thane. Why? Btcause the beet regime of the 
polls is somehow the as the best order of the individual himself. In order to 
understand the best regime, we have also to look at tre best hunr* individual. We 
could say that Socrates is merely the best man when Plato happe r .ed to meet. Is this 
sufficient? 

Socratic political philosophy ie accessible to us only *rom Plato and Xenophon, 
because Socrates did not write. Yet Plato doesn't write in his own name. Plato's 
doctrine is indistinguishable from Socrates'. All effort, to distinguish are purely 
hypothetical. Plato's writing is as unique as Socrates' not writing because Plato 
appears only in his Socrates. This is the only such casj in thought. Socrates 
had to be characterized properly because he was a contmrporary, not like Homer's 
Achilles. 
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Socrates* public activity was talk. He '.ms a citizen, and. never left home* 
except to fight. He 13 always in the center, always begins with the obvious, Plato 
was a private man, wrote, traveled} he was not so much a citizen—he was detached 0 

Other non=oooratic dialogues always begin from above. But Socrates always 
begins in the middle. His thinking has the character of an ascent from the here 
and now. Ascent is always followed by a descent. This is not a peculiarity of 
Socrates* thinking, but is characteristic of all right thought. It cannot begin 
from above. The fundamental question is never solved, and therefore Socrates’ 
knowledge is inseparable from a kind of ignorance. Socrates raises questions 
rather than gives answers. 

V.’e live not in the highest principles, but only in the element of the derivative. 
Socrates became the theme because the best life is the philosophic, questioning life, 
as actually lived. Therefore Socrates could be chosen by Plato. 
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...lou have prepared your paper, '>ut we still need 
some more -ntroduc ory remarks. A f w points I mentioned 
last time I 9 11 s ate them in a ve\* general way again. 

If we . tart fro\ our situati^i today which affects all 
political matters as wo: 1 as all -linking about political 
matters, we car. say that ?e are 1i*e contemporaries of the 
greatest triumph of rationalism, in d at the same time we are 
more aware, more obviously asara, of the hollowness of that 
triumph. The oiiginal project o' that rationalism was this: 
man°s universal and lasting happ ness should be brought about 
by the conquest c.f nature -- by ‘he production of abundance 
and all Its implications. That ii still around and by no 
means insignificant, but, to spen: only of the most obvious 
level, the ewereneas is today mart; common that abundance 
and Its implication!}, and freedom, ^ad all the other things 
are not sufficient to solve the p’Oblem of the individual. 

But here we ha r e —modern man has d eveloped a supplement to 
the political End social arrange unts, and that is psychology, 
especially In the form of psychrfnalysis. The 

dissatisfaction with society, h»wever satisfactory society 
may be? El is ?. lack of adjustment, and therefore one Br to 
bring about adjustment ay psychological, psychopathological 
means. 


I mention . x few ovher points which Illustrate the 
situation. For example, then Is the project of a science 
of public administration whioi claims to bring about a 
degree of efficiency which prj-scientific public administra¬ 
tion is Incapable to a:hieve. In the words of Herbert Simon, 
who is especially responsible for this development, the older 
view and the older thought jf public administration Is based 
on a kind of popular w:.3don, proverbs. That has to be replaced 
by a scientific study cP public administration. If we look a 
bit behind this formula, we see this, h Jfaman. activity, which 
was traditionally thougit to be a sphere of common sense, of 
practical wisdom, of prudence, is now taken over by science, 
and that Is of general application. ’ The distinction between 
practical wisdom or prudence and science has lost its 
elegance. That has something to do with what I said last time 
about the abolition of the difference between theory and 
practice, between theoretical science and practical science. 
Practical sciences wen meant to be forms of practical 
wisdom or prudence. This distinction has lost Its signifi¬ 
cance. 
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Another example is the substitution of prediction -- 
scientific prediction -- for guess: 3. Guesses — informed 
guesses of experienced men «— are regarded as inferior 
to genuine predictions, and they w<rald be inferior if 
predictions were possible. Behind -- the basis of this 
whole project, as it is still very powerful today, is 
this: there is no essential difference between man and the 
brutes, between life and non-life. This is -j- atj first glance 
there are some very striking differences, 1 ^^!®*out the more 
science progresses, the more these differences will prove 
to be purely provisional, and the project of which you surely 
have heard — you probably have reed it in one of the daily 
papers — of thinking machines which "think” as well as man 
or better than man is a necessary consequence of it. If 
there i3 no essential difference between man and brutes, 
between life and non-life, then thure cannot be an essential 
difference between sufficiently cl«ver machines and clever 
men. I read,on the occasion of this meeting here at Christmas 
time of the scientists,a statement lade by Norbert Weiner, 
who is well-known as the representative of this view, and 
I think this statement is very revelling, although I must 
make this remark with a qualification — I have not read 
the paper by Professor Weiner; I ha^9 read only the newspaper 
report which may be wrong. But he sjems to have said that 
one of the major dangers to which we are now exposed Is that 
these clever thinking machines may tuke over, may crush us. 

Now If he really says that, one woulc say: Why did he build 
them in the first place? And why does he continue building 
them? Why does he not stop immediately with such a danger? 

And secondly, if they are really thinking machines, thinking 
beings — if they really think,—why dees he not try to 
negotiate with them a settlement by virtue of which we might 
survive? If they are very clever, one could show them that 
as servants of these machines, as slaves, the humans could 
still fulfill an important function. 

Now v ... you laugh about it, but you must admit that 
this isi'E^e' reaction of ordinary common sense to this proposal. 
This common sense is excluded from any consideration by 
definition by this kind of people. So this surely is 
ridiculous, but it is at the same time also a weeping matter, 
not only a laughing matter. 

Now, the hollowness of this proposal, of this hope, 
appears from a number of ccnsiderations. The most obvious 
one is not so much the thinking machines as the undeniable 
fact that man. Who has developed this tremendous technological 
apparatus, is by virtue of this apparatus enabled to destroy 
himself. No such possibility existed in former times. 
Individuals could destroy themselves, but it was not that some 
individuals could destroy the whole human race. 
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On a more theoretical level, this science, this 
modem science, on which our well-being depends, is by its 
very nature incomplete. It lives in a^J^ori zcn of infinite 
progress. The very idea that at a moment all scienti¬ 

fic problems could have been solved is incomps uit'xe with 
this notion of science. But, if this is so, thsc means 
that the whole which is studied by this sciencs will always 
remain mysterious, because all progress is tald r.g place 
in time. There is not infinite time at our d:l/posal, and 
science by its nature would become complete ory in 
infinite progress. The fundamental mysteriou / less is in 
fact admitted by that science. It concedes t/ a fac.t~«*swfc 
what is in the foreground is the promise of //er-greater 
progress, of over-greater rationality. This does not, 
however, avail, with the permanent, peraiste i ;, fundamental, 
nonrationality. The fundamental situation .f man, that ia 
to say, can ne ?er be changed because the nyatery would 
always remain. 

Another point to which I referred last t ‘ me is that the- 
principle of all scientific investigate on — causality -«• 
now appears to bo a mere assumption an/ not an evident 
principle. 

The fourth and last point is thw one with which we 
are immediately concerned as social n dentists -- the distinction 
between facts and values. And that .Means, practically, that 
reason is incompetent in the decis.ve respect, for all ques¬ 
tions, all practical questions at my rate, have to do 
with means for ends; the means ar/j meaningful only in the 
light of the ends; ar. d if the en .ia cannot be shown to be 
sound or unsound by reason, the whole enterprise — the 
rationality of the whole enterprise — remains — undecided. 

An implication of that fact-valv.i distinction is that science 
or reason cannot establish the goodness of science itself. 

It cannot answer the qiestion: Why science? It can, of 
course, say science ia good for v.hat, for example, medicine 
is good for health. But, why heilth? This question is a 
question which can no longer be .raised, which can no longer 
be taken up. The answer which war formerly available in 
a more tinsophisticated tiger — S cience is evidently used 
for human life, for human survival — is today an assertion 
which cannot make any inpression on anyone because science 
is not necessary for human survival; on the contrary, 
science creates a danger to human survival which did not 
exist before. 

It is a question: Is reason, as it has been cultivated 
throughout the ages, a delusion? Or, does not the error 
lie In a certain understanding of reason? And It is this 
understanding which came into the fore in the last centuries. 
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In application to political matters: Is i'. absurd to try to 
understand political things? Or, is it or^ly absurd to try 
to understand political things without evaluating them? 

A proper discussion would have to go, of course, into the 
details. I did this, for example, in the second chapter 
of my book on natural rights, where I e7amined the position 
taken by Max Weber. Now the view of Ma;: .Veber is by no means 
identical with that purailing at the mommt in the social 
sciences. Max Weber's idea is somewhat older. But one must 
also say that Max Weber's whole understanding of the problem 
was much more profound and reflected than that which is 
prevalent today. Today we use the so-called relativism in 
the social sciences. It Is a very simplistic view which is 
manifestly absurd, namely, all value Judgments express nothing 
but like or dislike — like preference, for example, 

someone likes peaches more than apples, or vice versa, and 
that Is said to be the statement of ell value judgments, at 
least predominantly. And that is siuply not true, as you can 
see if you look at any assertions you and someone else make 
about right and wrong; you mean more than you just like it 
better that way. And this is not even faced by these people. 

Max Weber did face it. 

Now, can I say a word about a recent attempt to defend 
Max Weber 8 s position that was done in a French translation of 
some worls of Weber, some collectiens by Weber by Raymond Arons 
in the French translation which c/rnie out with 
I mention only a few points for those who — as a kind of 
supplement to the earlier remarks I made. Arons grants 
that It is Impossible to speak relevantly about social 
phenomena without making value judgments. It is a very simple 
thing; you cannot speak about a given politician or statesman 
without forming an opinion as to the quality of that politician 
or statesman; whether he is public-spirited, whether he has 
a broad perspective or a narrow perspective, and other 
qualities wltoh are relevant. The values belong to the subject 
matter. Once you abstract from the values, you are no longer 
speaking about the phenomenon which you claim to analyze. 

This Arons grants, but what's the difficulty which he maintains? 
I read to you: 

Max Weber (Arons says) might have admitted that — 
what I have objected against. He would have raised 
objections only in a later phase of the argument. 

He would have accepted, for example, that one must 
distinguish between Leonardo da Vinci and his imitators. 
(What this means is a value Judgment; that the mere 
Imitator does not have the originality, the power of 
Leonardo da Vinc^ . It is obvious that you cannot 
have history of art, sociology of art, or whatever 
you call it, without making this distinction. Nor 
can you have the sociology of knowledge without 
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making the distinction between scientific geniuses 
and people who are not scientific geniuses. That 
should be clear. Whethe/* a scientific work was 
epoch-making or merely a kind of textbook formulation 
of what really original »:en fourd is obviously a 
factual question of the utmost importance for 
this kind of thing, a factual qvestion which 
includes essentially a value judgment.) But • , 

(he goes on to say) can the historian 
vascft a hierarchy between PersiJa miniatures 
and Italian painting, between t>3 statues of 
and the work of Pheidias? Within a universe 
which possesses its proper crits^ia of appreciation 
the historian cannot but evaluaca without fortifying 
his comprehension of reality, (ut when the criteria 
are fundamentally different, winn the universes are 
essentially different, the historian could not 
appreciate except by taking sices and by this very 
fact he would cease to be a scholar. 

Do you understand this objection? 

Then let us take another example. I lave never heard a 
speech by Billy Graham, but I bailors hat most people 
would say, most Christians, certainly, would say, that 
however great he may be, Paul, or Pascal even, are men of 
a much greater stature. And they woull say this not because 
they like Paul or Pascal better than BLlly Graham, but they 
would show it by reasoning, by argumen;. But what if you have 
to compare Jesus with Buddha? That 9 a obviously a question 
of a different order. He means to say if you have a certain, 
what shall I say. Western art, where curtain basic essentials 
remain the same throughout the ages, au he has shown, then 
you have^'Inherent and immanent criterion by which to Judge 
anything occurring within it. But if jou have an entirely 
different kind of art,an entirely different kind of religion,, 
an entirely different kind of sooiety perhaps, then you 
cannot Judge, say. Western phenomena by Hindu standards, 
nor Hindu phenomena by Western standards. 

What do you say about this point? 

Well, permit me to read to you aometh^ig which I have 
stated in print somewhere and I couldn't any it better now. 

If we cannot deoide which of two mountains whose 
peaks are hidden by clouds is higher than the other, 
cannot we decide that a mountain is higher than a 
molehill? 
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For all practical purpose t, there aje^ value questions 
which the social scientist canmt settle? We can grant that. 
It is — I t h in k it is prudent ;o say th?it it is beyor.d the 
competence of the social sclent..at, for example, of the 
sociologist of religion, of the historian of religion, to 
decide the question as to the reipectivo rank of Christianity 
and Buddhism. It is prudent to lay thf.t. But what follows 
from that? That he cannot judge it all? That he is not 
capable to appreciate, for examp. 5, Billy Graham, In 
contradistinction to Calvin? Si?ely not. What follows — 
there are quest Iona, value quest:. >na, just as there are 
factual questions, vhich are ext'imely difficuj c to solve, 
so much so that one can say for .'Pactical purposes they are 
insoluble. But what follows froi that? That the social 
sciences as such must abstain frc'i evaluating? Not at all. 
And the reason is this. There is no clear, universally 
valid line which can be drawn betoen tbss sphere in which 
we can evaluate and in which we cunot evaluate. There 
are certain very simple things whc’e every human being, 
if he is not Insane, if he has a minimum of experience, 
is perfectly competent to judge. <>.fci'.ers require a very 
special competence and a very spec:vi training. And there 
may be finally a sphere where hard:./ 1 any hitman being can 
judge,. But there is no hard and fist line. And to build 
the notion of the scope of social iclence would require 
either; the other way requires thr; value judgments are 
impossible on all levels. This it simply not only not true 
but fatal to the idea of social science. There is no 
difficulty in admitting that then are quite a few value 
problems which are practically lrsoluble and insisting on 
the necessity of judging in term* of values where one is 
competent to judge. 

I remember when I began my ;eachlng in Chicago I 
had a long drawn-out fight With cue student — he ”8 now 
a member of the political science profession — who 
absolutely refused to adalt that >he distinction between 
art and trash can be used by a sodal scientist. Now, If 
that is so, I contend then that sush a notion as sociology 
of art or history of art doesn't mike any sense. With what 
right — or for that matter, hiato.’j of literature. If 
anyone wrltea a poem in the Sun Tines of Chicago, then he 0 a 
a poet. But I think quite a few of us are in a position to 
say, with all due respect to this gentleman, that this is 
perhaps rhyme, not a poem. And tbit is not merely an 
impression, but we could quote chapter and verse for 
proving it. 

So the second point which comes cut in this connection 
is this—Weber 0 s argument can be stated as follows: The 
objectivity of the social sciences requires the exclusion of 
value judgments. I contend that there is no objective 
science possible if there is no possibility of objective 
value judgment. Now, how did Weber try to solve the problem 
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in particular? Weber admitted that any social science 
requires criteria of relevance. A social scientist 
doesn°t study all facts, but relevant facts. What is 
relevant and wEaT is not is established only by reference 
to values. These values were, according to him, fundamen¬ 
tally subjective values. But, he says, this does not 
affect the objectivity of social science for the following 
reason. Science is a body of true propositions, of the 
answers to questions that can be established by ordinary 
rules -- whether the answer is true or not can be established 
by referenee to the rules of evidence or of truth. Weber 
admitted that the questions which the social scientist 
addresses to the phenomena are n:>t objective. They are 
due to his direction of interest, and therefore, ultimately, 
to the value system which he adopts. So you have,then -- 
the enterprise as a whole consist* of an inevitably 
subjective part — the questions and an objective part — 
the answers. 

But, there is this difficult}, The questions, and 
especially the broad questions, sup»ly the theoretical 
framework, the fundamental concepts; the answers, however 
separated they may be from certain specific questions, 
are not separate from the concepts b«. cause hhe answers 
are necessarily couched in terms of the concepts. In 
other words, if Weber is right, that -.here arv no objective 
values, then there cannot be an objective social science. 

The consequence is that, as I said in cy criticism, 
the social science as Weber conceives i>f it is Tecessarlly 
a parochial affair. The values of a given social scientist, 
and that means^ in practice, of his society, of his age, 
determine the conceptual framework of tie science, and a 
universally valid social science is impossible in his 
point of view. 

I mentioned one example. Weber*s social or political 
doctrine is interested, is concerned with \\hat he calls the 
three forma of legitimacy, three principles of legitiw.cy: 
traditional, rational, and charismatic. Tha tradit’-jnal, 
as Weber would tell you, would be the situation, say, in a 
medieval society or in a central African tribe or what hue 
you. Rational — that is what is character!!tic of the 
modern constitutional, liberal state. Charisiatic would 
be something where like Hitler— where the personal 
gifts of the ruler are the legitimation of tie rule. 

I contended in my criticism that this Is a purely — is a 
distinction which cannot possibly lay claim t» any 
universality because it is simply borrowed from the 
situation in the western European countries ir. the 
nineteenth century. In so far as there was thi." great 
struggle between the relics of the ancient reg me and 
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the modern revolutionary -movements stemming from the 
French Revolution. la this context, the opposition of 
tradition and reason made some sense because the 
ancient regime claimed — based its authority, in a uj<a-vj, 

S&Zgp, on age-old tradition, on prescription. The modern 
regime which emerged in opposition to the French 
Revolution, claimed to be *ased on reason, With a view 
to experiences like that o ’ Napoleon IV, Weber added 
a third one, with the chari ima tic , a kind of ruler ship 
which was neither that of cie ancient regime nor that of 
the modern constitutional abate. 

Now, Arons makes thir remark on the subject. I will 
leave it at that. "The thne terms--tradition, reason, charisma — 
correspond to two principlts of obedience. Man obeys 
chiefs whom tradition consicrates, whom reason designates, 
whom enthusiasm elevates r’love the others." That 9 s his 
justification. In other H'rda, he claims that this 
distinction is one which ii really based on the nature 
of man, on the nature of 1t>e ruler-ruled relationship. But 
I ask you — what does thi mean? He obeys chiefs whom 
reason designates. Is Pre ..dent Eisenhower or Adenauer, 

Chancellor Adenauer of Gemany, or whoever may be, or 
Macmillan — are they designated by reason ? What does 
it mean? What does it vjo n? They’ve been elected in a 
legal manner. But what his this to do with reason? 

Well, if you make all k:rds of unclear assumptions, you 
can, perhaps^ Justify)!!, a roundabout way-that Hfcthe 
word)reason, could make ense after all. But primarily, 
it doesn’t make any sens*. It makes sense if you take 
into consideration this lonflict between tradition and 
reason from the nlneteemh century. It is not in itself 
a meaningful distinction, 

The main point whi:h I make Arons does not even 
discuss, name 1 •/) that the Weberian distinction between 
tradition, reason, and charisma is ultimately baaed 
on the view that people"e -^ost human, moat profound. Is 
Cohorts#th'o truth. Without tufa value judgment, wwi wri £6rtctd\<i$L 

but discoverable, the wbjle disv'action would not make 
sense. And I think thr c every atv^pt — I know this 
word " C,ririS>u<i+ic " -s constantly .sed in a certain kind 
of popular sociolog # cal literature -- these terras do not 
stand under any analysis. Especially the Weberian form 
where it does not make any differenoe wi^ierthe so-called 
ChAr'Wiit ru3-»r is a fellow like HItle>> or an inspired 
statesman like -.hurchill. They’re both . 

what’s the difference? And there’s obviousj.,* a difference. 

That the one works in a constitutional framewvKk an( j the 
other does not is true, but not so simply, bect^® whether 
T ii tier’s government, at least In the first stage % was no t 
perfectly l£';al according to the prescriptions of the Weimar 
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Constitution, Is, you know, a very complicated question. 

Or, if you take the other case of' Lincoln, who surely was 
an Inspired ruler, but whose rule was not In every respect- 
constitutional, according to the than understanding of the 
American constitution, then you see the difficulty. It 
is wholly -- it has a certain plausibility for the western 
world in the nineteenth century. Arons seems to admit 
everything I said, I say, at the end. The Weberian scheme 
helps for seizing the core of the political problem of our 
civilization, but Weber wanted to use It for the understanding 
of all civilizations. Therefore, he In fact admits 
suggestion that this la a merely parochial scheme. 

There Is, perhaps, one more point which I could mention. 
Well, let’s look first at r,iy main pcint which I made, that 
the Weberian position strictly leads to nihilism which 
Arons, with some hemming and hawing, grants. It would take 
us too long to discuss that. 

Now, I will come back to the point from which I 
started. Perhaps what la wrong Is no ; the belief in 
reason, but a certain understanding or reason, the modern 
understanding. But, even if ttxia Is not so, we must try, 
at any rate, to understand ou* dilemma, and our dilemma 
is surely due to the failure of modern of rationalism. ‘ 

Modern rationalism ia, in ltsolf, a transformation of 
classical rationalism. Modern rationalism is necessarily 
a derivative phenomenon which we cannot understand except 
by going back to the original. I/it me illustrate this by 
one example. When Hobbes, who, In a way, is the originator 
of modern social science, of nodern rationalism, began his 
argument; he says the following thing: "When i turned my 
thoughts to the inquiry of na inral justice, I was admonished 
by the very name, justice, ac lording to vdiich, by rhichjone 
understands a constant will to attribute to everyone his 
right. I we a admonished by tils very name that one nu'at 
seek first how it comes that someone can oall something 
his rather than another's, how, since it is an established 
fact that this distinction is not by nature" —meaning thtt 
I own this cigaret not by nat;re — "but through the 
agreement of men, for nature las given everything to all 
and men have divided it after >ard, I was therefore led to 
another question, namely, for whose benefit, or by virtue 
of which necessity, men wishid rather to divide up things 
so that there would be property, than to leave them in 
composition." 
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Now, what does this mean? Hobbes begins his inquiry 
by starting from the definition of justice. Justice Is the 
constant will to give, to assign to everyone what belongs to 
him. How does he know that this Is justice? What do 

Plato and Aristotle — in regard to this question? Well, 

we have the Republic . Plato*s Republic , and Aristotle’s 
Ethics. There justice is treated. What do they do? 

They seek a definition of justice. They seek, they start 

in a much more elementary way and arrive at a certain 

definition of justice which is much more rich, much more 
articulate than what Hobbes says. Hobbes does no longer 
see any question. Everyone .mows what justice is. Someone 
has to find it, that’s clear. And on this basis, then, he 
raises the question which could not possibly take on the 
basic importance it has for liobbes if it were so -- if 
what justice is were a problem. &a»*this Is only one 
example. But I think It Is <1 typical example— That modern 
thought somehow assumes that certain basic and therefore 
inconspicuous questions have been settled by the tradition 
and they can then begin, therefore, on a higher level. 

To take the most simple example, but then they are 
the most profound, these p» ople who revolted against 
Aristotle and Plato and so on in the seventeenth century, 
in the sixteenth century, ;hey said, "So that’s all wrong. 

Their results are wrong. Lhey did not have the right 
method, etc.” But one thi lg was no longer a question for 
them — the possibility ard the necessity of a political 
scienoe or social science. This was taken for granted. 

The question was only in ihat way to proceed. But, is there 
not a grave assumption implied In the very belief In the 
possibility and.necessity of social science, or of science 
in general, stffoA truly .‘undaraental question# was the 
primary scene of the classical thinkers. In this respect, 
as well as in others, m*>dem thought is derivative , it 
transforms the preceding science; it transforms It, but In 
the act of transformati >n it presuppose sit. Therefore, 
one cannoc understand t lis modern stratum without having 
understood tha’Vthrough transformation of which it 
originally emerged. 

Therefore, it is necessary if we want to understand 
the problem with which we are confronted, whloh is 
primarily created by modern science, both natural and 
* social, we have to go back to the origins, and these origins 
Are to be found in Greece. Especially aa far as social problems 
are concerned, the problem is -- we have to go back to 
Socrates, and thtt w? wish to do. 

Before we turn go the text, I would like to make one 
remark with whicl I began last time but I will limit myself 
to one aspect of this only. Quite externally, Socrates 
□aver wrote. Wh«t hoeratie political philosophy ia we know 
only from pupils of Socrates, Plato and Xenophon. But, 
to speak here nrw only of Plato, who was the much greater 
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man, Plato, on the other hand, disappears behind his 
Socrates. Socrates ne\er wrote. Plato, we may say, 
with a sll^it reservation, never wrote except In the 
name of Socrates. That creates a certain difficulty 
in itself. What is behind that? What does this mean? 

The problem of political philosophy as the classics 
understood it is that *>f the best social order, the 
best political order, the best regime. And this is 
fundamentally the problem of the best life, the best way 
of life. This best wa? of life — we can say the best 
way of life of the ind.vidual is the core of the best 
regime as Plato and Aristotle understood that. This 
teaching regarding the best regime or the best way of life 
is transmitted by Pla/o, not in the .form of a treatise, 
as Aristotle did it It. his Ethlcsl Tblr^ji the form of 
dialogues. That is e very great — in a way the problem 
of Plato 8 s political philosophy is identical with the 
question of why Plato wrote in dialogues about it. ftpparentty 
bie cannot understand *hat the best regime or the best way 
of life is if we do ?ot understand it through dialogues, 
whatever that may nan. 

I would like > bring up only one point. The best 
way of lifo — the hist way of life, that is something 
which is meant to a;oly, if in somewhat different ways, 

to all men. It is a universal . Any —- miin i iirH 

wAy ot life, of good life, presented in a dialogue, as 
Socrates* life is presented in Plato®s dialogue, is not 
the best way of life, but the beat way of life as lived 
by an individual, Socrates, with these accidental qualities 
The besc way of life is stated by Aristotle would be 
stated only with a visw to what is essentially necessary. 

No accidents. 1 *.*ce bon in Athena, snub-nosed, and can drink 
more thai anyone else, and the other things we learn about 
Socra:es, wo ld enter here. Whenever an individual is 
represented, as is Socrates, as leading the perfect life, 
acciusnt ani chance necessarily enter. And that seems to 
be, in othor words, in inferlor^aspresentatlcn. 

£orrv\ 

But, there is another way of looking at it. The best 
way of life as desciibed, say, in Aristotle®a Ethics, 
presents in "oughtj f this is the way in which men ought 
to live, in which wen should live.f*«®preaentation ina 
Platonic dialogue, of &oerates,h the Platonic dialogues, 
shows tbi best way is actually lived, the best way of life 
as actually lived; not merely the ought, but the act, the 
deed, tie compliance; not the mere prescription, but the 
exeoutl m. This excess of the execution, of the act, 
beyond *>he prescription, seems to convey a lesson which 
the prescription does not convey. One thing is clear. 
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The prescription can never say that any man actually lived 
tip to that. The description shows an example. Saw, that 
surely does not go to the root of the matter. 

One point can be stated generally, if not dearly, 
but that must be said. The best way of life is surely a 
life that is actually lived. If it is merely prescribed, 
and IBuSSiSn-- it is not actually lived, there is something 
beyond the prescription, beyond the which is, in 

a Tvay, the mcpt important thing. The mere prescription, 
the mere Wtasy^is up in the air; it mist be executed, it 
rr.uat be fulfilled. I appeal to an experience which you 
all must have made. We hear all kinds of universal 
statements, prescriptions, demands, come-ons, In a way, 
these universal statements become intelligible only by 
application. What we understand before we have tried to 
apply them is not yet an understanding. For example, 
if jomeone recommends a self-control in a certain situation 
which we have never been in, and that 1% in a way, a very 
emyty thing. But once we have been in that situation, 
have seen how difficult it is to exercise self-control there 
then we understand what it means. Theoretically, we are, 
perhaps, we can, perhaps, not say more than we *aid before, 
but there Is something there, very important, very powerful, 
whioh we understand now and which we did not understand 
before. The question is whether that excess, stemming 
from lived experience, can find its full expression in 
speech, in fcraet*unless one uses such devices as, for 
example, a dialogue, or, for that matter, poetry. In 
a way, it is a very common thing when you read a book 
dealing with human conduct, and te man never uses an 
example, never an illustration, then, strictly speaking, 
it is unintelligible. I mentioned this, for instanoe, 
once with John Dewey 9 s Human Nature and Conduct , which Is 
not disfigured by a single example, and thougMyou hear 
all these nice things about the relation of impulse and 
custom and how to strike a balance between the two in the 
proper act and, as you say, you cannot be sure whether you 
understood Dewey because he never gives an example. If 
you want to try to understand it, you must find examples 
for yourself, but you can never be sure whether they would 
be the examples which Dewey would have in mind. 

Universal rules become intelligible only by being 
seen in particular cases. The individual case, sayt 
Socrates, concedes the universal in a way, because there 
is' always — Socrates may be someone else, or in another 
situation would act entirely differently, would understand 
entirely differently, perhaps. That is true. To turn to 
the principle, accident always enters whenever you present 
an individual case. But it is equally important to realize 
that the individual case also reveals the universal, that 
as universal, it is never revealed in its meaning. That is 
one of the reasons why Plato, in presenting the best life. 
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presents it in the fora of what wo can call a description 
and not in the form of mere prescription. Plato’s work 
as a whole is nothing but a presentation of the wise man. 

The theoretical discissions, for example, about the best 
gHHQ, the best life, virtue. Justice, etc., are all 
parts of that description o:- presentation. Or, to use 
terms somewhat closer to Pl.ato’s om usage, Plato imitates 
in the life of a wise man. Of course, he imitates 

the wise man in action as a wise mar. He does not tell us 
how Socrates behaved when he was dressing or A undresaing 
because there is noshing wise about that. Sufi, the chief 
activity of the wi re man being sneakin g, hi presents him, 
of course, alfloat sxcluaively in the act of speaking. I 
say almost exclusively because there is alsc* Socrates is 
also presorted as dying, as you know, which stems to be a 
more appropriate wty of showing wisdom in action than 
Socrates getting married, for exaaple, which Plito never 
presented. 

Now, this corsXtutes the uniqueness of Plata’s work. 
There is no other deicr’ber or imitator who did nothing 
but imitate the wlae li*e, tba life of the wise mai., in 
the action of wisdom, k few jpttr examples: HomerN 
Odysseus is not the wins man. Odysseus lacks Horner' o 
wisdom. If. T£siod’a rf>» ?ks and Days * we do find the 
self-presentation of “a'/iae man, that isHesiod, thi 
poet, himsfllf. Side b> side with this work, there Is 
Hesiod’s , vilch has no connection, no important 

connection with the sel.-representation of the wise mm. 

, in his poem, presents s wise man,himjelf, 
mythicplly, namely, in the set of receiving the truth from 
the goidess. His life is not presented at all. And I 
think If yju will look at modern presentations, or medieval 
presG^at'.ona, for thn; matter, you — the examples will, 
to y tie least, be vary rare of a man who devoted his 
wh>le life to the pre:entatlon of the sot of the life of 
• -.adorn. Do you knnw ny examples? Don’t say Shakespeare 
jecauae I think of Shikespean in this connection. Tempest 
is such a presentation, possibly, but that is one of' many ” 
plays, not the sole tieme. So, I wonder if you know of 
a single man, at any "ime, apart from Plato, whose whole 
theme was the presentation, the imitation of the good life -- 
because that means fo.* Plato the life of the wise man, the 
good life, ixyaeed. Still, although Plato’s work is without 
precedent, he could use earljprjwpre sent at ions of wise men, 
and surely did. He ocul^ even A had the good fortune of 
havings presentation of his wise man at his disposal. 

And what is that presentation of hia wlae man which Plato 
could use? 


A. Socrates. 
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7 here. 

No, no, not a presentation. It slipped. BB was 
already a presentation of Socrates before him that he 
oould use. 


A. The Clouds . 

I think we turn now to ^he Clouds . 


Well, you told me Monday, so my report Is not done yet. 
I said Monday? 

A. Monday. 

I'm almost sure — of one thing I'm sure, that I 
meant to say Wednesday. 


A. You said Wednesday, and thin you said that's not 
enough time. 

I said -- oh, I am -- you ure right. I have here 
the eleventh of — yes. But, 3 >u see how much we can 
be deceived. Good. So then we have simply to help you 
a bit in writing your paper by leginning with the 
Clouds directly. 


But, before I turn to that, I would like to know 
whether any of these very broac points which— bo Wilch I 
have referred call for further clarification, I know that 
they call for them, but I must make this dependent upon 
your desires, for reasons whloi you will understand, if 
you don't understand them now, as soon as you have begun 
to teach. 


What I tried to make cl.*ar to you was this — that we 
are confronted with very sei* ous difficulties which make it 
advisable, if not necessary, to return to the origins of 
our way of thinking aid that means, for all practical 
purposes, to Socrates. On^' this is admitted, we are 
confronted 5.mmediately wit; the great difficulty that 
Socrates did not write, ai.*. therefore, we have to go on to 
the question as to why Senates did not write, or , in 
different ways, why Platf wrote only in the form of a 
presentation of the life -V a wise man as distinguished 
from such presentation r 4 r you have in Aristotle and in all 
later philosophers. 

Mr. _? 
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You spoke of the possibility that reason would be 
considered to bea<kU**ork , and I can perhaps understand 
what that means In modern terms, let us say in Kant, 
for example — 

» uhy So 4~v 

Yes, you go very high ./(Mi I can give you a much simpler 
example taken from our problems here, from our 
I should say. Did you ever hear of idsology? What Is 
ideology except an Irrational speech, highly esteemed 
by the people affected by it. For example,the view 
which Is very common, of course, that exists, and 
you must have heard It Rn times -- there cannot be a 
rational doctrine of the purpose of civil society. 

On the other hand, people cmno.t live without having 
opinions of the purpose of mW '"society. You know? 

These opinions are now calleO ideologies. Thai means — 
this implies, of course, reason, namely, that there 
could be a true , rational view of the purpose of civil 
society, is impossible. We have to be satisfied with 
irrationalities of social value. Wher e the question, 
of course, arises, how can you -» Q&B is.not reason 
which establishes the social valve — in which there is 
a certain difficulty. 

But let us — 

Q. Does Ideology, in this view, imply w ,hat a rational 
account of the purpose of society ii impossible? 

A. . Because otherwise you would say that, for 

example — if you take the Marxist vi*w, because it 
is Marx tdio made the notion, the ideology, as popular 
as It is today. You know, it was not coined by Marx, 
it was coined by Napoleon, the term "Iceology. 

(Garbled.) 

3. The people who hold the Marxist view don't think 
the Marxist view Is really 

A. Of course not. They are still old-fashiocod. Therefore, 
a Marxist wrote a book a few years ago — ,\ German Marxist, 
the only Marxist, the only educated Marxist in the 
western world — George Lufi&cs . He Is a Hungarian. 
His books are not translated into English. He resll? is 
worth reading — a much deeper thinker than'ljtalin, to ’ 
say nothing of Khruschev. So, If you want to know 
what Marxism could mea n th eoretically, W ono wants 
to read — I don't believe it 

establishes the truth of Marxism in any way, cut one 
should know that. 

n 
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Bbw, Lukacs wrote a book a few years ago in German called the Deatruction of Reason. 
by viiich he meant the destruction of reasoning generally believed to be occurring in 
the ■western world ••• 

(End of first side of ml) 

... They would say they had a scientific account* Sure* that's what materialism, 
moans and theroforo arything wo think is ideology* V/hat happened then was that a 
certain half-Marxist called Mannheim, p/jrtly following Lukacs, said nil social 
thought, including : marxism, is ideology* In other words, In the form of Lukacs 
t hldeolf, which shoos his cleverness but at tte same tins something else, Lukacs 
* -^said, 46 years ago, Marxian must be applied to itself. But surely if you apply 
V Marxism to itself in this wmr then I -predict it sill Jrpxble&J' ideology and that 
^ is today the comaon view* ^ /pa rblo^ and they have an ideology, the Marxists have an 
ideology, soem tribe in Central Africa has an ideology nnd man is an Ideological 
animal* Eveiy man* That is today ■'he very common view* So, I mean, there axe 
some people who use slightly different expressions. For example, they soy every 
sooiety mist have a nyth but that enounts to the sane thing, as the very ward 
indicator. 

Q. Vilen I read Plato, I don't find this possibility entertained at all, the 
possibility that reason is a delusion. 

S.> That reason is a delusion? IT o. Forgive me* You misunderstand. 1 said there 
'3 a modem possibility that reason is a delusion. Than we must try to live with 
positivism* Or if this is really f truly impossible, wo suet find our way somehow 
with existentialism or ooro thing of th-u kind. But If reason is not a delusion, *vum 
we have to go back to those men tho stood for reaaoh, to put it very simply. And the 
greatest name as far as the otudj of human things are concerned is Socrates or if you 
wish, Plato. That is what I said. 

Q. I've heard it expressed that :his is a Soaratic or Platonic phase in Greece. 

Is it? 

S. If it is a mere phase, then it would be also some ideology. That is, of course, 
what these people scyS That Iho Flc. tonic philosophy is on pi particular expression of 
the Greek way of looking at things. That means, of course, it is not intrinsically 
true. It only has a certain evidence for the Croaks, For us, othor things axe 
evident but not because they're intrinsically ev.'dont but because we are modem man 
for whom oar tain aod&ra notions have evidence, fohat is at tie bottom of your difficulty? 

Q. At tho bottom is the question whether the possibility of knowledge is something 
that you have to begin with. 

S. Yeso It's a question. But whether it is such a deep question, ouch a difficult 
question, is another matter. 

Q. But it's only at a certain point it socnao that peoplo cone to question if not 
tho possibility, certainly the (?) , of knowledge* 

S, You see, tho problem is this. So that the question is serious, tht.ro must be 
grounds for the question* For example, if I quasi don that this is a shawl or a 
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scarf, that is a silly question, I ball eve my example is bad, I believe it is 
really a scarf a So it is a silly question But under certain conditions, it can 
very veil be a legitimate question because when it's dark and I touch something. I 
don't knov what it ia* So the question "Is knowled ge possible?" needs some grounds 
After all. when I say "I know ( yoii f , ?Jr« C "*I mist have^complete understanding 

of your "personality" hut canflP distinguish you &3usgZ2r'ii r students^ &ere 4 

or recognize you in a crowd of a hundred thousand men, then if someone says, "I can't," 
I simply say, "You apparently have a very poor memory that you can't remember people 
after you've seen them for some time," There oust be some grounds for that. As a 
matter of fact, tliat was the way in which it came about. For example, if you read 
Descartes' First Meditation , one must doubt of everything s Descartes gives some 
reasons why one should doubt, Whether the reasons are good or not, that is another 
matter. But he zi least fulfilled the minimum requirement of trying to give some 
reasons. Of course the question of whether knowledge, in a very general way, is 
possible is not sufficient beoause the question concerns not knowledge of good and 
bad. First of all, it's a silly question. We have to face that, by all means, when 
we coma to Socrates, 


Qrha t dost 
Wof meal 
that 


T here was an other point in your re mark which may give me an occasion to restate what 
9 “l*r r\ was tryiny to say. There is aview in the social sciences. There are 
ideologies; there is the democratic ideology, and there is a communist ideology, 
dneiem yfascist, TWFSaia. regimeo and of any tribe in the world. What does social science 
, doT Social science recognizes the need for such ideologies. And that could probably 
v* Vbe given in the form of A "rationalizations", People live in a certain manner for the 

t\ e<or 'S^l :A*j*C-fi.Uhi€±***-- or whatever reasons, but men are such strange creatures 

-S*’ ‘ that tbjy need to believe that there are reasons for that. Good reasons! And that's a 
rationalization. We don't believe in any of these ideologies as social sci en&SsV ^Wa^* 1 ": 
describe them and we understand them in their relation to the actions 'life of 

these people. Is this not what the social scientist, as does? The 

question is whether that is possible* whether this so-called impartial and objective 
stratagem of ideologies in their relations to institutions is not ultimately best 
on some commitment, on some valuos, as we could say. That is the problem. For 
example, even if you leave it at the word Ideology, can you stu^y ideologies without 
making a distinction between crude and sophisticated, narrow and broad and so on? 


Q, In your discussion of Max Weber, I got the impression you were suggesting that 
even these values which the social scientist must distinguish,of themselves can be 

shown to be/unmndsopeal under the same principles, 
only 'pnroehtsl 

3, These S5satt u /3«flectS^o * H ^hat is obvious. If someone denies the possibility 
of value Judgment W* cannot help letting them in by a back door, «£hen he surely 
hasn't thought about them. And then almost certainly there is something wrong about 
them. Let us take again the most crude and simple example. Our social science has 
a kind of ^partly a basis and partly an j which is psychopathology. 

The social scientist cannot help speaking of adjusted or maladjusted people or some 
such thing. And then vhe^ther he says these are not value^Judgments or not, these 
are merely descriptive things without any value Judgment^ubes not make any impression 
because in faot they are value Judgments, But if you leave it at the distinction 
between adjusted and maladjusted, you take an extremely narrow view of man, as if—I 
can only repeat myself—a slick operator may be adjusted, well-adjusted in terms of 
this distinction and a very nice and thoughtful man may be maladjusted in the 
psychological sense. A man who was at odds with the Nazi regime, or is at odds with 
the Communist regime^is in a sense surely maladjusted. One can say that(is/TE^necessary 
like , 
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to bo maladjusted +* A society, and being adjusted at all costs is a very 

silly and narrow notion of what is really important* So you hare here in fact a 
Taiim scr^me* tut a particularly narrow and poor value scheme* Without it you cannot 
do any'Lingo 

q 0 nen, jumping to the distinction between Jesus and Buddha, when you say there 
is iO basis, at least from 

C. a * fit «**<,* sdAe 

j„ Yes* You see. I must now, for t te UMBaang, I must use the language of our times, 
the common language* In both cases, what is called religious experience} a place, a 
culture* We doubt religious experience, the many deeds of religious experience* 

The student is completely incompetent to say anything. And who could claim to such 
deep experiences here? I think it is simply prudent and practical to say that it*a 
impossible to make a.judgment* Of course there are connections* There are connec¬ 
tions between what era said on the basis of religious experience with other things* 
with things that one can see even without religious experience and understand without 
than* I don*t say that there is no possibility of criticism but surely an extremely 
liTesponsible and difficult thing and for practical purposes, if a student would 
cone to me and say, n I want to write a critical evaluation of Buddhism," I would say, 
”£ don't think that's a good idea*" And I would say also there are quite a few 
professors who think the same thing* That is what I meant by practical* Now is 
there any other point? You* You are Mr* Haett* yes? 

A* That's right* I r d like to raise a sort of practical question about value 
judgments in the social sciences* You said that while we can't, say, compare Jesus 
and Buddha, it is still possible to compare Calvin and Billy Graham, for example, 
and this kind of value Judgment ve can certainly use. There's a problem, it seems 
to me, about the point at which you decide that you want to leave the comparison 
alone because you'ra not good enough to handle it because the more major the compari¬ 
son you want to make is, the more important the things are that you're trying to 
compare, the more serious your mistake will be if you make a mistake* If you're 
writing the sociological history of religion and you make a mistake comparing Calvin 
and Billy Graham, this will confuse a relatively minor area of your book, but if you 
make a mistake comparing Jesus and Buddha, this will confuse a great deal and ruin 

your whole book probably* How do you decide at what point you'd better stop making 

value judgments? 

S* Again, I think, that's a hard question because the things it represents **. 
because of its generality* 

A* It's a general question, yes* 

So Al l int eresting questions of this kind, they must be brought down, must be said 
** in amgflaHSi terms, you see? I said in my exposition that I do not believe that in 

any practical, useful way, you can draw a line* Leaving it on the level on which it. 

was stated, I would say that as far as I know, and this is th*»r«— 

is no man who is competent to judge,in terms of evaluating, of everything* There 
will always be a limit* At least all human beings I have ever seen, however gifted, 
had their limitjjKn* If they were men of levity, they would Judge regardless* 

You know that* I think that Lord Bertrand Russell, whom I have never seen, would 
be a well-known example of someone who judges regardless* But if they are sensible, 
they usually don't go beyond that* They don't go beyond their limitations. And 
they have likes and conversationally and jocularly one may say all kinds of things 
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which on® cannot support,, surely. But when one speaks seriously, and I believe to 
speak >* pr>ft* sUuM ’, mean^ to speak serlously 0 one should not go beyond that point 
—what one can support. The easy which prevails 

which, for example, says since all new fashions in paintings were greeted with 
derision and hundreds of years later, people paid a hundred thousand dollars for a 
painting which cas worth fifty cents at the tine doesn’t prove anything at all. It 
merely proves that it takes some time until a really original thought, an original 
conception, finds a hearing. That doesn’t mean that all original thoughts—you say 
how original; which are much rarer than you think—are good. That is not the 
question, Torhaps one cannot decide. There is a very simple example apart from this 
fact of s o* railed hi storic al change. There are quite a few things which va experience 
rin our livr.a where a longwas required before one could appreciate them. 
There arc things which impress immediately, but there are other things which may not 
impress Immediately and only by some back doors we enter by some accident and then 
we grad?.ally begin to appreciate the unpromising •’ 4-**A<*e o That could be. 

It*8 vory complicated. Very complicated. And frequently we hear one must be careful 

in juiging, but instead of plunging you m ust assembl e facts, For example, look at 
a spiere in which the destination between fact and value Judgment simply does not 
covj up. When we read a passage in Plato, we are concerned with the fact? what did 
tb.s speaker mean here? And we are not concerned with what he says as true or not 

or truthfully expressed or not. But is it not as difficult to get the truth about 

tie fact, what did he mean? I mean, certain factual statements are extremely simple 
4 o make. For example, how many people are in this room. A simply* counting will do. 
Jut there are also value judgments which are extremely simple to make. For example, 
it would be thinkable that a human being, male or female, of quite outstanding 

beauty were among us—maybe there is ones I don’t want to go into this—> where all 

would somehow say, "Of course," Also very simple, Or^that someone is particularly 
quick or clever or particularly nice and so on, be as simple as counting. 

But a mere counting is a very simple mental operation although not all human beings 

have this persistence. Your question is a numerical question but it is unanswerable 
because of its generality. It’s not sufficiently defined. It permits therefore 
only a universal answer just as if someone would say, "How should one live?" One 
can only say, "Decently.* It becomes meaningful only in application. In generality, 
you cannot say more but you can perhaps tell a bit more than "decently". You can 
say decently Cs« she# itself in relation to others in the way in which he 

treats himself and so on. That can be done. But stilly it r ^.s pofc; as illuminating 
as someone knowing this individual with his problems, individual £39 

himself tries to 3pell out for himself, "What does it mean for me?" Circumstances 
are handled in this way. Yes? 

Q, Two things. First;, a short defense of my question in that it's a general question 
because it was directed to your statement which was a general statement. And 
secondly, the example you gave—you quoted from your book on distinguishing between 
a mountain and a molehill?—I think I understand this, but it’s a little bit confus¬ 
ing. It’s possible to make distinctions between a mountain and a molehill or Jesus 
and Billy Graham, but does this mean that value judgments are possible so long as 
you’re not dealing with extremely large or important subjects,or does it mean that 
you have to be careful to make only gross distinctions; that ie,'**k possible inference 
from your example I think, that it would be possible to distinguish between Billy 
Graham and Billy Sunday or between two molehills. Did you mean that? I don't think 
you did? 


S, I knew much toe little about Billy Sunday to say anything about the man so 





anyone. But taking 
rco^ehllb^whether on® is higher than the other 
xm.xhsin sriwv m-mu say. if they are almost the same 


forget about this example 
ay simple one, where there are 
could of course be sometimes 
height, surely. But the practical point is if you consider the meaning of the 
comparison is whether we are capable to distinguish between mountains and molehills, 
morally speaking in terras of evaluating the things which count. And relativism Jrs &j, 
practiced today /hdurrj ^ 6a*< far a// Mt pr'fvf. 


Q. Seed you gc so far as to say anything about the comparative greatness of, say, 
Billy Graham and Jesus or to achieve considerable understanding of them;can't you 
compare than in certain respects and try to understand their particular approaches <>oo 


So Sure you a an. The question is, why do you want to do that? Do you simply keep 
back for yourself something which occurred to you while going over the evidence? 

That can be done for various reasons, for reasons of very gross prudence Q You don't 
want to hurt another human being. Or it can be done for other reasons of propriety, 
but that ia another matter. Propriety nay pose on us all kinds of reticence. But 
the main pcint is I do not believe that you can go into such a subject matter with 
understanding without forming a judgment which is necessarily a value judgment. 


Q. If you don't compare them, say, and just want to try to understand Jesus or 
whoever you wish to take and try to relive the experience perhaps of whatever is 
involved,, then can't you desorlbe ... 




So Yes, sure, you can, but then, for certain reasons, you keep back what you couldn't 
have observed. But it is there. After all, value judgments are not identical with f)*d 
written statements or publicly made statements. I think that's impossible to go y#•» ep* 

into any such matter with some depth without forming at least •». You see, you must u P f 1 * 1 
\also not forget this which is particularly important in the context of distinctions 
<i a you compare two huraan^awn, say two vary important individuals, fe fr ysu BoM a *e *?>«« <]***+, 
=swpyHgp*w» Snes^ yesS Say a tragedy by Soghocles^and ^comedy by Shakespeare. 

rsrfcii point* '<5f yTew‘|j?gl£<sss 

you will 5$4$£' f *say‘ , you can't do 

that. Shakespeare's comedy has these and these high qualities. Sophocles* tragedy 
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rY If you are asked wluch do you prefer, I mean rsrfcii point* <5f yTew 
l(VJ j SfiBsonagfey y* u * of e-tik , and you will 3$4$£ f **ay’you can't 
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has these and these high qualities. And there is no possibility of weighing the 
strength of qualities AB and the qualities CD. I don't see any difficulty in that. 

I mean, value judgment* does not mean that we must always say A is superior to B. 

It can very well be that A is equal to B but for different reasons. But the value 
judgment consists in the fact that they are both great works of art. 

That's a value judgment. Y 9M 

Also in more narrowly moral matters, matters which concern hu r*<a n it may 

very well be the case that two^couid oBs -of = fa ct io»s which are mutually exclusive can 
each be recommended as strongly as the other on serious grounds and so that you can 
inea ultimately do something which is an equivalent to tossing a coin. Why could 
this be impossible? There's a beautiful statement of this problem by Hume both in 
his History of England and his Treatise of Human Nature about the War o f Roses—two , -tUe ** 
parties in fo rth. Lancashire— ancl ha states with great rhetorical skill^the case for 
both parties^ It could exist. Why not? And so the peaSBKfcn 

that men took at that time depended on which family he belonged to or on other acci¬ 
dental things, but a legal or even sodesm ty)} rtfsvpetmtA eoJtf 'Uoi U 8 Why should 
this not exist? Why should this not be possible? But this does not mean that value 
judgments are jf&n impossible because the whole argument is based on value judgments. 
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In every point* I mean, these are the good sides of York. These are the good sides 
of LancashireSo These are the bad^ ^Ldes of York and the bad sides of the Lancashires, 
But the overall picture is r*wif good and evil» is so that you cannot 

say one is^t&a^WCTfcfc&Sb. I mean, those who, like me, deny the 

possibility of getting along in the social sciences without value judgments do not 
mean that one possessor, a kind of handbook of prescriptions in which he can look up 
perfectly demonstrative solutions to all human problems. That surely doesn't exist. 
The question is only whether theQS Mwa ra l n i ti l .vin v nfoyiy ’- hr" < n-a bg grd one which says 
we cannot make any^ .reference anywnare which is not merely subjeotive. That seems 
to me complete^yA&it^^here are questions which cannot be settled, does not refute 
the position exactly,, and I would say even confirms it* because the difficulty arises 
on the basis of evaluating, Hume'; 1 ! statement I recommend to you. You will find it 
in the Hi story of England a^<n>rop»r place, the Treatise of Homan Nature in the 
discussion of justice. 


To come back now to next time we will hear the report of 

Mr, Metalor on Aristophanes* Cl ouds and we will have here an interesting example from 
the beginning even if we look only at the surface. A scientist who denies morality, 
who denies that morality is truo, and he comes in conflict with the citizens who know 
from experience—from experience which the scientist lacks—that this is not so, 
that to teach people to beat up their parents if the parents don't behajsve, that 
this is very bad. Very bad, because it destroys all of the household, it destroys 
the possibility of bringing up children and that is bad because man is a being 
which has first to be a child before it can be grown up and there is therefore the 
necessity of paternal authority. You can develop w ithout this but t hat is merely a f 
rational reaction. And I thim we should, before we go into the deeper stratum of 
the problemo pay some attention to t^his retry simple and superficial point of view. 

There is a certain similarity—not e’mca^, but a certain similarity—between the 
problem posed by the Socrates )f Aristophanes and the problem we have^today; a 
science which is, to say the Jaast, no support for morality, I think Vo?*' our members 
would say Aristophanes presents a kind of McCarthy reaction to this extremely 
academic man. He goes even btyond anything Senator McCarthy ever proposed. He 
bums down the academy—not cily books, but everything. So that is not, even on 
its surface, not /& 5 u h j^cf which has not a meaning to many of us today. 

So, Mr. Metzler, next time. That is understood. And to avoid any ambiguity for 
the future, Mr, Haett, you ?xe ready next Wednesday. And Miss Hills, you are ready 
a week from Monday next, on the 18th. And the other papers wi H * baag ece lvjd Int er if* * ‘ 
/)£<+» +iVne , If some one of you is interested in reading a paper and this 
interest may very well havj merely legal reasons, then it would be a good idea if 
you would contact me. 
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oooo We did not go into the details of that argument, Bat from it, you have the 
great merit of having restated the accepted view and I think that is very good at 
the beginning of our discussion to have it presented to us. This is, with minor 
variations, an acoepted view,' .hat this is a slanderous attack on Socrates without ,,\ 

any foundation in fact justified to some extent—as you put it better than some othy v 

people do on this point—by Socrates* strangeness. So it is a justifiable 
thing, but above all by the Medium in which Aristophanes uses; namely comedy 0 No 
comic poet is supposed to be a reporter of nothing but demonstrated fact. And you 
enphaaize very strongly the contrast between this avaricious, filthy, immoral fellow, 
Socrates, and the Socrates who?, we revere. That is surely true, art can we leave it 
at that? If Aristophanes had been such an unqualified slanderer—which he would be 
in spite of all mitigating circumstances—how could Plato have presented him as being 
together with Socrates, in a perfectly nice and gentlemanly way. as he did in his 
Banquet ? The climatic date of the Banquet is about seven years after the Clouds so 
that is a first indication. 

The second points Was Socrates always the revered Socrates? I mean, this wonderful 
character is presented,,, He referred especially to the Apology and Crito , it was, 
of course, that Socrates was an old man. But Socrates was bom, not as a revered 
Socrates, but just as any other human baby 0 And what did he do when he was young? 

Was he really at that time the rerered Socrates? Now again we have simple Platonic 
evidence. In the Phaedo Socrates himself, on the day of his death, said he was not 
always the revered Socrates, Originally he was engaged in that kind of natural 
science which he later on rejected as wrong, subversive, immoral, what have you, ~>°j 
Socrates admits that he was originally led astray as quite a few other people were. 

And perhaps Ailstophanes—that is the minimum one would have to say—Aristophanes 
knows. that early Socrates, the young Socrates, and had not seen that complete change 
^at Socrates had undergone in the meantime. But, again, Aristophanes was not so 
familiar with Socrates that he knew that change which took place in Socrates himself 
and was known only to the people tost familiar to us. And then later it was not 
only Plato who says that—Eenophcu, too, although that is well known. 

In Xenophon’s exciting Oeconomjcu a—which I would have loved to read with you but 
which we can’t read because of t.\e Idiocies of the printers or publishers—in this 
Caccnomicus n that is also dated ;ifter the Clouds by some references, Socrates is 
presented as a man who does not know what a perfect gentleman is. He just doesn’t 
know. He is presented there as a fellow who is interested in all kinds of high things, 
but he doesn’t know what a gentleman is. And he has to go out of his way, literally, 
to flixi out what a gentleman is. And he does this in the most naive way. He has 
heard that a certain individual is known to everyone as a perfect gentleman—he’s a 
prototype—and he aske Mm point blank, "What do you do so that everyone calls you a 
gentleman?" And that is the source of Socrates’ knowledge of gentlemanship. Again 
it shows that there was a time when Socrates did not know, was not eoncamed, and 
was even in a way ignorant, of the moral political things and concerned with other 
things. 

And now this applies also to one special point, Socrates had no school. How do you 
know that? From Plato and Xenophon, But Plato and Xenophon present to us the 
revered Socrates—not the young Socrates, I do not say that Socrates, the young 
Socrates, had & school. I don’t know that. But nor can I say the contrary because 
I don’t know that. In other words, that Aristophanes should have made a caricature 
in which every element was a mere invention is an unsupportable assertion and I 
believe even not a plausible assertion. 



Now there is another point which one must consider if ona speaks of the position, m or 
the enmity of Aristophanes to Socrates , because your interpretation really implies 
that there is an enmity there* Now enmities ordinarily arise anong people who are 
not quite self-centeredjon political grounds rather than on philosophicalo Now 
you’ve stated very clearly to us that Aristophanes was what is now called a conser¬ 
vative* You’ve even referred to Burke, not entirely wrongly, and it is sure that 

the standard for Aristophanes at first glance is the good old times the old Athens 

not this terrible new-dealish Athens of this ttae 0 because there are powers to thqt- 7 
And please don't misconstrue what I say as revealing any political opinion of my own* 

I only try to use slcple, contemporary parlance to make it a bit dearer. Now, where 
did the revered Socrates stand politically? And the revered Plato? And the revered 
'v Xenophon? 

A, He desires to get rid of most tradition ,,, 

So No, that is not what you e , e 
Ao In that it ooo 

So I meant politically * Nov there was a very simple case* At a certain time in 
this country, perhaps it is still today, you could identify politically an individual 
by raising the queatlon 0 "What do you think of Roosevelt?" I mean FoD„R«, P,D, 

L Roo sevel t, There was a certain individual in Athens who had a certain, really a 
position. Also, a traitor to his dass, Perldes, Nov the staple 
thing is, the practical questions How did you stand to Psrides? How did Plato 
stand to Perldes? .Absolutely negative. Like any radical, ocuntry-dub member in 
this country to Roosevelt 0 Clearo In brief, politically—I mean, really now, on 
the level of day-to-day polltioa—there is no difference between Plato and Xenophon 
on the one and Aristophanes on the other. This reason for enmity did not exist, I 
would go further and say the fact of enmity is still to be proven, but there is surely 
a criticism of Aristophanes against Socrates, And we have to discover .the meaning 
of this criticism* And that has very much to do with our question the origins 

of social science or political science with which we are concerned* 

Before I turn now to study the practical question, Mr, Haett, your paper ia due next 
Wednesday, which duty does not imply a right that you will necessarily read it next 
time. That depends on how far we cone today, 

Mr, H. I’m quite prepared to put it off until next week, 

S, I know, but you cannot bank on that. That is what I'm saying. 

Now let us first begin with the first impressions. What have the Clouds possibly,,, 
what can the Clouds possibly have to do with our problem today? Well, very loosely 
expressed—to use a phrase which Mr, Metzler used—Socrates is a sophist. And what 
does that mean? Again, very simply, a man who denies morality; that is to say, 
traditional, ancestral morality. And this suggests to us Immediately, on the basis 
of our knowledge of Plato and Xenophon; the true Socrates, in contradistinction to 
Aristophanes, was a man who discovered rational morality in contradistinction to 
merely traditional morality. 

What, then, is the relation between rational morality and traditional morality? 

- Well, how would you say what it is? I mean, again|| starting from the revered 
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Socrates as we rust start, because that is the first stratum of our knowledge in 
these matters, ,-ou see, traditional morality, defended by Aristophanes, attacked by 
Aristophanes' yxnrates, but the true Socrates, the Platonic Soorates, does not 
simply defend traditional morality as such. He's concerned with rational morality. 

What is the rel rfcion of the true rational morality to traditional morality from this 
point of view? 

A. The traditional morality is based upon experience. Well, I still equate M here 
with Buifce ... 

S. Yes, that i r. dangerous, you see, because Burke's reflections belong to a uaich 
1 p;ier age where so many things which are here still in the process of emerging„ in 
the process cf teing established, had already become a tradition of many centuries. 

I mean it is rut bad, in a very initial statement, to refer to Burke, but it is also 
not very we try to understand better, 

fpf »’ i i’A 

What I have j - mind is this. The r at ional morality is surely based on reason. The 
traditional morality Is based on trac&tion. Nevertheless, they miaht h*v* thm •*«® 
nmfiMit. A-ronrn.*, inufaiity says you should not beat your father—an 

example -hich plays a major role in the comedy—and rational morality might say the » 

same 'uing. But prior to investigation, we cannot know whether^they fully agree, *<*'*"* 
wh^uer the new morality—the rational morality .as=^^3S2S5Bt£by Socrates—will back 
w the traditional morality on every point. That is a ^sate? question. We owe it 
especially to Hegel, whose influence for the understanding of classical philosophy 
is overpowering, that we are inclined to believe that the content was not changed, 
but only the mode was changed. That is a very !aAhi>l queVtion and I will, later on, 
give some reasons, but I mention here only the fact. 

The second question which arises at this stage and which is most important to us* 

Is Soorates the founder of rational morality? Socrates is the founder of the view 
that value judgments can be validated in a perfectly unobjectionable way. And we 
must see, later on, to what extent what this means in Socrates and what the basis of 
that is 0 


Now, of these two things, what the true, revered Socrates did, we hear, of course, 
nothing in the Clouds because there, the old Socrates, the pre-Socratic Socrates, if 
I may say so, is the only one who occurs. Still what we learn from the Clouds is by 
no means negligible. In the Clouds , we are presented, we are shown a Socrates who 
is very far from establishing a rational morality; who, in fact, attacks the tradi¬ 
tional morality radically without suggesting any new morality we could respect. He 
suggests a new morality—that* s exactly the point. But this morality seems to be 
altogether subversive. It includes, for example, the principle that a son may beat 
his father, to say nothing of other examples which occur. Now this position then 
which Soorates appears to defend in the Clouds has something in common with a view 
which is prevelant today in the social sciences—v» t.h Tjfca+ 4 • 1 ••••ly eollwU 
—„ a*.u ju.w da in cne case of present day social science relativism, them* 
i MMMto power behind that is "science". Socrates is presented primarily as a 

natural scientist and this natural science in a subversive moral teaching. 

(met 

Now in the Clouds. Socrates is presented as a scientist and that means—to mention 
only one point which is, in fact, the most important point—there are no gods 0 Hence, 
there are no sanctions for morality. You see, that is the crucial point in the Clouds , 
tka traditional morality is a morality sanctioned by the gods and therefore if the 
belief in the gods fails, morality fails. 
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But more specifically, and that you can say is a difficulty which cannot possibly 
happen in our world, in the biblical world, the difficulty here is that the gods— 
the guardians of traditional morality—behave thorns elves immorally* So whenever you 
are told something—this is i&ax you ought to do and what your fathers and grandfathers 
and ancestors have done before you—a naughty young man can say, "Well, the greatest 
n** v \ _ mtt of all, Zeus, did all these terrible things, so " So that is the weakness of 
* that morality and you see also the connection here with Plato itmediataly, Thafr 

critique of the poet, as it is called, in the second book of the Republic is necessary 
in order to find a solid base of morality. The gods as ^vesssrmsSSe the Greeks 
no such basis. « nder**eu>d by 

A ® ducovertd -Ha ^* 

At any rate, Socrates 4s a scientist who ** *+ • ■ ■ ■ p these gods are nothing 

ami discovers by this very fact that traditional morality has no sanction. And being 
a consistent man, he preaches immorality* That's the first act. But what happens7 
That is what's going on in the latter part of the comedy, but it doesn't end on that 
strain. What happens? Ian didn't tell us that, 

A, I didn't ,,, I was ,,, 

So What happens? I mesa, Socrates preaches immorality on these grounds. All right. 

And what happens after he has preached it? After he has taught it? 

A, After he has taught it, the child is not the tool of his father, as his father 
had hoped, 

S, I beg your pardon? 

A, The son is not the tool of his father, is not the ,,, 

S, But very simply, that happens? Does it end with Socrates sitting on the throne 
as a tyrant? 

A, Socrates' school is burned* 

S, In other words, the citizens who hose come under the Influence of this iraaoral 
teaching revolt^-revolts and takes revenge. The dialogue presents, at first glance, 
a revolt of the honest citizens who know the need for morality, who experience that 
need against that academic abomination presented by Socrates, You can say it very 
simplyi one part of the teaching—why this is a necessary part, we shall see later— 
is a son may beat his father. That's what the new teaching says, A son may beat his 
father with the same right with which a father beats his son, Nov, what is the reaction 
of the father? Let us forget now about the dialogue. It is a preposterous teaching, 

5 because it destroys domestic discipline and it leads to corruption of the young, 

*<-* v naturally. Well, again, we don't have to go so far away to understand that. We have 
today a phenomenon uhich is of great concern to many citizens and social scientists 
called Juvenile delinquency, Juvenile delinquency and if that 

is not an evil, I don't know,.what an evil is. That's the simple reaction of the 
citizen. Our social .xsien&£ admits it as a matter of course, though it doesn't say ,, 

> jsaa w value Judgment, Now, incidentally, why does not cur social scientist who is 
confronted with the phenomenon of Juvenile delinquency go on as Aristophanes did, 
say? If Juvenile delinquency is a consequence of this kind of teaching, must this 
teaching not be wrong? Must it not be radically revised? Must we not restore the old 
moral teaching? What I have in mind is this; What is the difference—I mean, on the 
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most superficial, descriptive level--between the present-day social science student 
of juvenile delinquency and Aristophanes? Or his hero, Strepsiades? How would he 
Yes? 

Ao The present-day on-looker would perhaps say that the direction is correct but the 
application is wrong and this has to be modified and changed and perfected. 

S 0 That is true, but very general. Where does the difference between the typical 
present-day social scientist and Aristophanes* Strepsiades come in? 

A. The social scientist today is not primarily interested in changing. 

So Oh, noo I mean, there are innumerable studies and suggestive analyses of Juvenile 
delinquency by social scientists. I'm sorry that I*m not in the Department of Sociology, 
but if you had known that, I would have called, up one of ny colleagues there and told 
me how many articles ha/e appeared in the last year of the American Journal of 
Sociology, I don't knew it from my own knowledge but 

7 

A. It's presented though in this true role we can justify as social science? ' 

S. I mean, let us net be too subtle in this very elementary stage 0 But what is the 
difference ,oo To repeat, the comedy of Aristophanes suggests to us a teaching which 
leads up to juvenile delinquency must be wrong. In a way, the present-day social 
scientist would admit that, too, but what's the difference in the diagnosis? What is 
the wrong teaching according to I mean, what is the basic error? The basic 
error, according to Aristophanes, is the destruction of domestic authority, of paternal 
authority. Hero's -.There the difference comes. The social scientist would be less 
impressed by the neod for paternal authority. The term which Oc curs, not only in ^ 
social science literature, which I haven't read, but which I know, but also in law 
courts when juvenile delinquents are arraigned 1st lack of love, lack of comprehension 
—the nagging mother, the drunken father and on and on. But no emphasis on paternal 
authority as such 13 mentioned. In other words, the social scientist would be afraid 
of that because he thinks paternal authority, as all authority, if too ouch stressed 
leads to authoritarianism. And that is a thought which is wholly absent, of course, 
from Aristophanes, I wish to show you the complexity. 

There is another point that is a clear sign. There is one institution of which we 
find an indication in the dialogue, in the comedy, which Aristophanes absolutely takes 
for granted and everyone else takes for granted. o one contests. And that is 

the institution of slavery, Strepsiades has a slave whom he owns, takes for granted. 

So. there is some difference here, surely. We can say what distinguishes the social 
scientist from Aristophanes is not only the value traits, alleged freedom from values, 
it is also a certain notion of freedom which the social scientist in fact has, in 
spite of his claim to accept his social sciences value free, and which in this sense 
does not exist in Aristophanes, But what distinguishes the social scientist from 
Socrates? I mean, also the broad difference. Don't say the difference is that the 
social scientist is an empirical student and Socrates is not, because Socrates is 
presented in the comedy as an empirical student of certain phenomena. But which 
phenomena does Socrates (&£ study empirically which the social scientist does? Well, 
what are the empirical phenomena which Socrates studied there, or some of them? One 
example would suffice, because they are all of the same kind. 


Ao Astronomy. 
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S, Astronomy, Or how far can a flea Jump, 

A* They're not human, they're relevant, 

S, In other words, he studies only natural phenomena. He does not engage in the 
enpirical study of human phenomena, of social phenomena. Why does he not do that? 
Why does Socrates, this empirical student of nature as he is presented here, not 
dream for one moment of the empirical study of human, social phenomena, political 
phenomena? What do natural phenomena have that social phenomena do not have? 




A, Objectivity, 

So That is a modem experession which points in the right direction, but the Greeks 
used somewhat different expressions which are more helpful. What is the status of 
social phenomena? For example, as such a thing as not beating one's father? What 
is that? 

A, Values, 

So A term which doesn't exist. What is it? I mean, how else would it be called 
also today by a not sophisticated or not corrupted man? 


A, Theory? 

So Wo A law, a law. It doesn't have to be a written law, but it is a law which 
you cannot transgress, A lav. So what covers the social phenomena is that they are 
either laws or based on laws. And what is wrong with that? Natural phenomena,a 
even such humble things as how far a flea can Jump, are a serious object of study. 
Social phenomena are not, and that is connected with the fact that social phenomena 
are laws, have the status of laws, are dependent on laws, I mean, what is the basic 
defect of laws from this point of view? The cognitive defect of laws. 


avS. 


A 0 Man is governed by laws which he makes himself? 


So Yes, That is true, but that is not in itself decisive. He could make them 
different*!.The laws, all laws, are arbitrary, however good reason-tteere/'iay seem ~€o 
That's..the basis the principle. And therefore, it has no solidity. 

It depends on mere . The f'ea jumps this way, not that way. That is not 

arbitrary. That is’of the nature of things. In other words, lavs—and everything 
depending on laws—have to exaggerate this status of stamp-collecting. You see, we 
know there are many people who collect stamps, but other people collect butterflys. 

But the collection of butterflys 5?*a higher status, because that is really a natural 
phenomenon and where we can learn something about the aSt£ But stamps are 
arbitrarily made and there are certain rules which you can perhaps observe which are 
curious, I think one can say the variety and beauty of stamps is a sign of bankruptcy 
••at least in former times. And the solid countries had always the 9 ame, dreary 
stamps. Think of Queen Victoria's England, Today things have changed because of 
the influence of stamp collecting on stanq? production. But this is not a serious 
thing. That is the point. So, in other words, Socrates despises the social phenomena 
because they are based on lav, on human arbitrariness. That is the obvious difference 
between Socrates and the present-day social scientist. 




Behind the present-day social scientist-that is no longer 


1f/iM _ 


is the 
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notion that social phenomena are as natural as natural phenomena in the narrov sense,, 
For example, when you speak of such a lav, as it is called, of supply and demand, 
it is meant to be a law as independent of human arbitrariness as£Newtoniart lav# This 
nation is wholly absent from chis first phase# ' 


Nov, one must al3o mention, if only in passing# the following point because it may 
come in later o:i* A certain parallelism between Aristophanes' Socrates and social 
science exists- The true Socrates, the revered Socrates, the Platonic Socrates, 
opposes this Ailstophanaan SocrateSjsurely# And to the very extent .#• ?|toe 0 the 
Platonic Socrates agrees wi'.h Aristophanes, What is the difference between Plato, 

^ let me say, and Aristopharcs? Did Plato# or Plato's Socrates, express scientifically, 
rationally what Ariatopharcs expressed poetically? I mean# Aristophanes in a comedy 
shows the precotarous character of this teaching. Plato shows the preposterous 
character of this teaching by argument, by an allegedly demonstrative argument. In 
other words# wo must not forget this question that Aristophanes' argument against 
his Socrates )s poetical, 3y telling a tale, he refutes it. Plato refutes that posi¬ 
tion, not by telling a tale, so it seems ; universally. Now what does the difference 
between these two forms cf expression mean—between the poetic expression and the 
scientific expression? The dramatic poet, of course, has one tremendous advantage, 
it would 3earn o He demons rates It-^ a^ceavsrt y We see with our own eyes where this 
leads to# No scientific argument can do that because we would hav e to wake the T ^v b) *' 
transfrrraation from the ’ niveraal statement into some dfaraa&mgsai^faot by our own 
effortThe dramatio oaet does this for us 0 But it is of oourse also true that 
^ew^^^ there ste aleo^ eggiaHS of the poetic argument. Here we have Socrates and Strepsiades, 
the two -hief characters. These are two individuals and what is true of these two 
individ.als with their individual characteristics in an individual situation, may not 
be true of other two individuals# Whether Socrates and the revolt of the citizens, 
which ia here beautifully demonstrated, may not take place if the scientist were 
somewhat different frcra Socrates and if the citizen were somewhat different from 
Strepsiades, That is the limitation of the poetic argument whereas the scientific 
argurojnt would be of universal validity. 


rt's a. 

There is another poinl I mentioned in this context, 3ft • 5=0 comedy; Socrates is 
ridiculed. We laugher, Is this laughing not also a form of convincing? I mean, is 
iuakiTg men laugh not a Tom cf convincing them? You know, in a scisntiffe argument, 
laughing or making peoihe laugh is not permitted to be legitimate. In a comedy that 
is su.-ely done. What io it? What makes us laugh? And is that which makes us laugh 
not jo me thing connected with evidence? We laugh about all kinds of things. But we 
lauji also—and tint seems to be the case here—about massive absurdities. If we 
ara suddenly confronted with a massive absurdity, are we not compelled to laugh, and 
i? this laughiiv, not an essential concomitant of the realization of the massive 
'osurdity? That also is a point we must keep in mind. 


^ v 0 ^ Jut now let ua go into the details after these very general remarks, some of which 

are in nee! Strepsiades is the antagonist of Socrates# I have assumed, 

up till net/, that he is the citizen who revolts against this immoral teaching# I 
have assuMsd, in other words, that Strepsiades is the normal citizen, Ig he a normal 
citizen? Is his action against Socrates the action of a normal citizen? What do you 
say to that? 


A, No, 

S» He is not a normal citizen# How# if Strepsiades' action is not, if hs is not, the 
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normal citizen,, and his action is not that of the normal citizen, what does the 

cosaady prove? What do we have to think of Socrates if he comes to grief only by 

virtue of the action of an abnormal citizen? Tes? Do you see? So we oust open the 
question by going into the details. We are in need of patience. Not everything of 
importance reveals itself 0 reveals it a meaning, immediately. So we are in need of 
patient observation as we are also when we do other things. So we must wait and not 

force any scheme on tc things until a pattern emerges. Not everything is fit to be 

digested into a Readers Digest . In other words, we have to read with some care. It 
goes without saying that we cannot read this work with the necessary care. There are 
limits. I mean, the absolute limit 0 to speak practically, is the end of the Wednesday 
meeting. Otherwise- \« will never read something else and it is also important that 
we get a notion of sane other Aristophanean comedy and of the revered Socrates from 
the model Plato if this course is to fulfill its function. 


Now let us then turn to the Clouds and begin at the beginning. Strepsiades is in the 
night a Strepsiades is awake and he is ill-tempered as most people are when they are 
sleepless and he thinks of the good old times, of peace, and now of war—it was the 
Peloponnesian War. Here, at the beginning, he presents himself indeed as a normal 
citizen who is annoyed by the hardships of war and esgecialiy t of a war which doesn’t 


seem to be so necessary and, 
Tusticff 


more particularly, also^appaars^a rustic. And the 




were regarded by the reactionaries, by the conservatives, as the 
moat respectable part of the democracy. That’s one Dart of the background still 
intelligible as is proven by all geiTymanderings, provisions of the Constitution 
r egard ing the Sen ate as distinguished from the House of Representatives, and so on 0 
It’s still the same srtor;>^And Aristophanes* sympathy is generally 
with the rural population against the rabble of the city to a c^ a SA a Jeffersonian 
expression. So he is a normal character,- But he has a peculiarity which appears 
immediately. And what is that, at first glance, this peculiarity that distinguishes 
him from the thousands like him? He has a son, a peculiar son. And he has a peculiar 
indulgence towards that son. And this indulgence has ruined him. let, beneath that 
indulgence, which show;; itself throughout the play, he curses his son because of the 
trouble he has created for him. He wishes, though he doesn’t say it in so many words, 
that his son had never been born. But he is too delicate to say it. He regrets not 
the birth of Ms son, but that which made possible the birth cf his son; namely, his 
marriage. What was virong with his marriage? What keeps him awake is his debts and 
he tries to go over bis accounts and to find out some way he can pay them. But even 
this he cannot do because his son dreams—he sleeps in the same room. He dreams. 

And what does he dream of? The same thing which is, of course, of the father’s debts; 
namely, horses. Forces. His worries which keep him sleepless are due to his son 
and his son is reponaible for his not being able to handle his worries by his dream 
speeches. Now rchat was wrong with the marriage? We come to that which is the cause 
of causes. He was a fellow of rustic simplicity, a simple peasant, and then through 
a matchmaker he was induced to marry a fine lady from the Athenian upper crust. I 
suppose she must have had same blemish. Perhaps she belonged to a poorer branch, 
perhaps she was not the most beautiful of these ladies. However this may be, he was 
persuaded by a matchmaker to marry her and so two wholly unmatchable peop le—a fe llow 
of rustic simplicity and contentedness, an easy-going fellow married to a^lady 
accustomed to pomp and to an over-indulgence in the pleasures of the body. And this 
shows in the son, simply in the name of the son. The son is called Pheidippides, 
nobility, you know; the knight from part of the name —ippoa is horse. There comes 

from the word pheidesthai which means to save, to be parsimonious ' - 

and that is a paternal heritage'sndeMzs. son is meant to combine 


/ 
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the rirtues of the simple rustic people and the upper class, But, unfortunately, the 
maternal heritage is so much more powerful than what he has learned from his father, 

^ Strepsiades, in hie great troubles Tou see, he's not a normal citizen. Such ( 
melon, vex** obviously not common; that belongs to the very definition of a 

sat is not something which takes place all the time. You cannot draw conclusions 
from present-day America, Strepsiades finds a way out of his difficulty. But 
whether that is feasible depends entirely on his son. He cannot give his son orders. 

That is precluded by this situation. That's crucial. Let us turn to—-if you have 
the translation—page 155, bottom, verses 88, 89, What does he say—Strepsiades to 
Pheidippides? Do you have that? Page, what did I say? 

Ae What did he say to shora7 

3, At the bottom of 155—what did he say to his son? Strip off ••• 

A, Strip off your present habits, 

S» As quickly as possible, 

A 0 And go and learn what I advise you to, 

S, Yea, Strip off these things. Now the son swears by Dionysus * that he will do 
whatever his father will ask him to do. Now what does the father ask him to do? To 
go to Soorates to learn there the art of winning any law suite j wMiutartw^one Way of 
getting rid of your debts which is, of course, to defraud your creditors. And that 
depends to some extent on your facility before the law court. And that is a very 
simple device. Here then a slight and not uninteresting difference appears, 

Strepsiades has heard of 'them guys? He does not know the nams^ofSocrates, He knows * 
only that'they*speak of heaven and that they'teach for te w5 »fl »d§ affi>w one can win any 
f cause, Just or unjust, Pheidippides, the son, knows the na me. T hat's the first— ^ 

;< JH25J5BS53lfc •E-risfiS^throva light on Socrates and which shwaWESaRH^the whole situation, 

aV* To indicate the significance of this for the whole work, I mention only this, 

Socrates comes to grief through Strepsiades and Strepsiades is an abnormal citizen. 

He does not belong to the upper class. He does not belong to the lower class. He 
belongs to a very small intermediate group. The lower blase simply wouldn't take 
cognizance of Socrates, They are busy. The upper class dfl take cognizance of Socrates, 
Pheidippides, who is moving in the most elegant society, knows the name of Socrates; 
because, having more time, they take oognizance of all''cultural' events in Athens, one 
of them being here. But what is the attitude of Pheidippides to Socrates? Utter 
contempt. These are filthy starvelings who know no elegant graoes of horsemanship, 
of sport, and so on. So Socrates is not threatened by the upper class people either. 
That's important. Although they know of his existence, +U Uww dUnM^s 

As soon as Pheidippides hears that he is supposed to go to Socrates to learn there 
the art of speaking so that he can talk himself out of his debts, he swears that he 
will not do that. He will not do that. Originally he had by Dionysus that he 

will do everything his father says and he now swears by the same Dionysus that he will 
not keep the original oath. He perjures himself right at the beginning. The outcome 
of all this is that old Strepsiades, this small crook, we can ea ^ him ln 

fairness, although he has some excuses—he did not live IsSiSc his condition, it was 
only his over-indulgence to his son, but still a crook—decides to go to Soorates, 

— But, as you will see in verse 127, first he will pray to the gods before he goes to 
w Soorates, If he is a crook, he is at least pious, He goes to Socrates after hiving 
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prayed to the gods, He has a perfectly sober judgment about himself; he is an ordinary 
man in an extraordinary situation. As such—as an ordinary man in an extraordinary 
situation—he comes in contact with the extraordinary man, Socrates, Nov he goes to 
the house of 3oeratM« To repeat, he didn't even know his name. That’s very important,, 
Socrates was not -rosy'known, I >aan, Athens was not a mail town. The utmost you 
could say about Athens is that in Athens everyone k new an acquaintance of everyone 
el/je. Not everyone knew everyone else. I mean, a small town is one where everyone 
knows everyone. But if everyone knows only an acquaintance of everyone else, that's 
a larger town. And that was ithons. So now he enters the house of Socrates. But, 
riot knowing the number ox’ course, he knocks at the door and not Socrates opens it. 

Nor for that matter a slave, but a pupil. And there is the scene with the pupil 
which we must briefly ciiscuss. Look it up in your book in case we have to read the 
modem passage. 


The pupil complains about the rudeness with which Strepsiades had knocked at the door 
because by this noise he had damaged a tender thought which was just about to be bom. 
And then he finds out what tlds was and although the pupil speaks all the time of the 


^ great secrecy of the matter, he blabs out everything. So, I mean, if Socrates had 
,y» f* ^ 4 , made certain security arrangements, they were very poorly enforced and poorly contrived, 
TV. x Socrates U not a very practical man Now the purdl tells 


V -u Socrates U not a very practical man -Ar-fiVff nviff f ii l i ,1> " 1 Now the pupil tells 

* Strepsiades of Socrates concerns. What did he dot For example, he measured the jump 
of /1 <ms— how far can a flea Jump; in itself, of course, for a sensible man, a 


perfectly reasonable biologist, a perfectly reasonable question, but from the point 
el view of someone who ic suddenly confronted with adult people doing such things, an 
absurd activity. To be uxact, regarding contemptibly unimportant things. Does he 
not have anything better to do than measure the jump of a flea? Strepsiades is 
impressed by the cleverness with which Socrates did that. We don’t have to go into 
thato The second question with which Socrates is concerned: Do gnats kp through 
the mouth or through the behind, Strepsiades is again inpressod by the cleverness, 
a***" . ^ tut this to the consequence; namely, that man who are so clever that 

+ they can find out that can win every law suit. And the third point is that Socrates, 

or his pupils, observe the ways and revolutions of the moon. In this case. 


Strepsiades is only unused—amused by the ridiculous incident which prevented the 
observation in which some lizard did something, dropped a dropping so he couldn't 
continue observing. That doesn't liqweae him, as you will see, 

Trv*«r«rsf 


These are the three theoretical objects of Socrates which are mentioned and then we 
come to a practical one. What we call Socrates'—If I understand the passage correctly 
•\ and I understood it in the way in which the commentaries understood it and that doesn't 
> A mean that it is the oorreot understanding—that Soorates stole. They didn't have 
anything to eat. He stole a ooat which he then sold. He stole it by means of » 

geometry. Let U 8 -oall it Soorates* geometric theft. So, in other words, it use not 
.absolutely deoentTe ^idm. He did steal, it seems. But of course it’s also dear 
v» that there is a strata disproportion between this devemess and the result. They 
are starving fellows. And after all a really dever unjust man doesn't have to steal 
a ooat from a gymnasium and sell it so that they have dinner. 



Now at this moment the door is opened, and Strepsiades sees first the students, the 
pupils of Soorates, And different things. Some seek what is 

beneath the earth—say the rudiments of gedogy. But Strepsiades, the farmer, thinks 
they are looking for onions which is of course not true. Then the others go to a 
muoh deeper depth# so that their mind looks at the stars. The third is astronomy, the 
fourth is geometry and the fifth is geography. The only subject in which Strepsiades 
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is not interested at all is ^ftronony. Who cares for the heavenly bodies? We live 
on earth. He's also not impressed by the search beneath the earth# nor by geography. 
He is increased to^gopie extent by geometry# because geometry means measuring the 
earth# literally^mea^ri'hg land# And the prospect of distributing land—.you know, 4 
the rich—is of some attraction to a practical ruatiCo 


At tM« momento Socrates comes into sight and SocratesJs suspended in a basket high 
above everyone else and his very first word—verse 218—is characteristic £ 25 # 
Strepsiades calls# "Socratesy Little Socrates." How would a mother have called a 
young Socrates as a baby? £*iittle Socrates# I don't know..# Sooy, Socy# perhaps. 
And then Socrates says, "What do yon call me# you ephemeral being# you creature who 
lives only a day?** His contempt for man is the first sign of Socrates. He lives 
on high# not on the earth. The earth which Strepsiades cultivates. And the thought 
behind it is that subtle thoughts can thrive only in subtle air.Thin thoughts 
require thin air. The "materialism” implied in this doctrine is^very important 
position and we know from Plato# Plato's Phaodo , that the view from which Socrates 
started was a materialistic philosophy of nature. Socrates comes down and 
Strepsiades tells Socrates why be has corns—in order to learn from him. And he 
offers payment. And now we get a very great surprise. And this is one point which 
I must hold against Mr. tfstzler, as well as against common interpretation. Socrates 
is absolutely uninterested in the »ney. He doesn't even listen to him. He's ab¬ 
solutely uninterested. And there are some later references to money o^TOther to 
gifts# but they are never requests of Socrates. Strepsiades# out of gratitude# 
brings him some flour or whatever it is# but he Just isn't interested in them. Not 




at all. But Socrate^la^interested in something else which is much more important 
to him and which is samm more grave and which is mch more strange. To use a very 
harah word to convey the shook, Socrates is not interested at all in his money# but 
in his atheism. In his denying of the gods whom everyone worships. And you can 
say Socrates is a kind of fanatic—that would be -who wants to 

sell these new gods. He initiates Strepsiades for iv-es. And that is very important. 
This Socrates who rejects tbs gods whom everyone knows and worships has gods of his 
own. And he has a cult of his own. He has new gods, strange gods, and who are the 
strange gods? In the first place# the Clouds. The Clouds# the play is called the 
Clouds , and in a way# the Clouds# rather than Socrates, are the hero of the play. 

Of the Clouds it is said that they inspire the Sophists and poets. Now Sophists 
doesn't necessarily have here the p«jo*u-+'i*- meaning; it means simply the wise men who 
speak or write prose. The poets are vise men who speak in meter. The Clouds are 
thing *<zS=wSSJ£?r first. What is the relation between Sophistry and poetry on the one 
hand, between wisdom on the one hand, and the Clouds on the other? 


A. The Clouds are transitory in shape and appearance. They oome and go. There's 
no absolute basis or concrete foundation to lay anything on to the Clouds. 



S. Yes# but there is something more specific ... 

A. They appear this to one man, and to another something else. 



S. Yes# but one must say this more precisely as it is said: They imitate everything^ 

A aloud looks like a horse, like an old man with a beard, you know# all k inds / 

figures. The Clouds imitate everything and therefore they are the ortgins&eisa&affeer./'^l 
That is jo e rto atato They make visible# by imitating# they make visible the nature of Vy A 
things. That is the meaning of the Clouds. Anticipating sane lstsr^Sa&wew-would 
say thisi Socrates is engaged in two activities. The first is what Ve can call natural 
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science o in the widest sense of the word—what was called physiology—the speaking 
about nature—not merely what we now understand afeaub physiology. The other activity • 

W 

(End of first aide of redo) 

oooo worshipped only by Socrates. Socrates says they’re the only gods. Zeus doesn’t 
exist. And on the other hand, the Clauds help or serve only Socrates. That is an 
alliance which is unde rl i ned in the whole play. And therefore it is crucial for the 
understanding of the p xXyt Do the Clouds also suffer from Socrates’ misfortune as 
Socrates obviously suffers? We shall see the Clouds are much cleverer than Socrates. 
They don’t suffer. So the Clouds are the only gods. Zeus does not even exist, let 
alone that he has any power to harm or hurt. That’s the first th2«gu$etween Socrates 
and Strep si aides. Everyone thought Zeus was responsible for raining. Zeus is raining. 
eua fe enchaa (?Socrates says, "Nonsense. The Clouds make rain." And 
he gives proof. He says, "Did you ever see rain without clouds?" You must not 
underestimate this very funny presentation. The argument shows that. The Clouds, 
therefore, take the place of Zeus, because they are responsible for rain. But then 
Strepsiadea still is not quite satisfied. It is not so simple. Granting that Zeus 
doesn’t rain, but the Clouds are responsible for rain, is not Zeus still higher than 
the Clouds? Is there not some compelling force, some necessity, which makes the 
Clouds do what they do, behind them? Socrates knows} he admits there is something 
which is the cause of what the Clouds do. But that’s not Zeus. That is whirls. Ia 
this intelligible in my pronounciation? W-h-i-r-1. Whirl? Good. 

Now let ua read on page 16? in the translation, say in about the middle of the page 
where Socrates begins to speak. Do you have it, Mr. Netsler? 


d 

a 

h 

u: 


atrtifJ} aSc*±\ 

i, filled with water they swim, by necessity^ oarvy the logs; >. 
l, in the vailt of the sky, and so the ^ '•ncciM/A f ) 


A. For when to the brim. 

They are hung up on high, _ _ _ „ w _ ______ . . _ , 

In the midst of their course, they clash with great force, and thunder aray without end; 
But is it not he, who conpels^a^to be? Does not Zeus this necessity send? 

Sr. Well, you see, that is the question, that is the point. Is there not some cause 
>raich causes the Clouds to act, and is that not Zeus? To which Socrates says ... 


A. No Zeus have we there, but a vortex of air. 

3. Yes. A vortex and being in the ether—ethereal waters. Yes? 

A. Vortex? That’s something,I own. 

I knew not before that Zeus was no more, but Vortex wa« placed on his throne. 

But I have not yet heard to what cause you referred the thunder’s majestioal roar. 

Oh, yes, ’tis they; when on high, full of water they fly. And then as I told you before. 
By compression impelled as they clash are compelled, a terrible crash is made. 

Come. How can that be? I really don’t see. 

Yourself as my proof I will take. 

Have yrrn never eaten the broth puddings you get when Panathenaea cornea around? 


S. A festival, yes. 
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Mo And felt Kith what night, Tour bowels all night, Jn turbulent tumult resound? 

67 Apollo, *tia true; It is a mighty to-do; And my belly keeps rumbling about - 
When the puddings begin to clatter within And kick up a wonderful route 
Quite gently at first, papappax, papappax; But soon papapappax away; 

Till at last, 1*11 be bound. They can thunder as loud, papapappax say they. 

And shall thj/* then, of a sound so loud and propound. From thy belly diminutive 
And shall not the high and the infinite sky Go thundering on without end? 


So literally, the air. In other words, he brings a very homely experience and says 
'look what happens on a cosmic scale in the case of thunder and here we discover air 
as that which is above the Clouds; I mean, not only locally, but as causing what the y 
Clouds do. Still, Strepsiades is not completely convinced because there i s one fac t, y 
which the air doesn't do and the Clouds do not do; namely, Zeus is the -306/of Justice, 



And he uses his lightening for striking the perjurers. That is a fact. And how does 
Socrates reply to that? That's the last straw for Strepsiades. Zeus is the avenger 
of perjury. And he says,, well, are not these guys notorious perjurers and 

never struck by lightening and, on the other hand, is not Zeus* own temple struck by 
his lightening? So what you regard as a fact—that Zeus uses lightening for striking 
perjurers-ia not a fact, Strepsiades is completely convinced of the truth of 
Socrates* teaching. And that is enormous! Imagine, a simple rustic completely 
corrupted in less than an hour! Don't underestimate that. 


So, we know now the truth about the earth. There is the highest principle—you can 
''all It vortex, sometimes you can also call it air, you can also call it ether. That's 
not so very dearly distinguished; It's not so very important. And then we have this 
subordinate principle called the Cloud3. And the highest principle corresponds to 
physios or physiology, which seeks the nature of things in their highest principle, 
and then the other is rhetoric represented by the Clouds as we shall see later. 


Now at this point, the Clouds encourage Strepdados to become clever. That is to say, 
to become victorious in action, in deliberation, and in speech. The Clouds help 
Socrates in getting a pupil. They are his publicity agents at this point. Socrates, 
however, demands that Strepsiades must not respect or recognise any other gods except 
Chaos, Clouds, and the Tongue, That Is only another formulation of the same thing, 
because the highest principle—call it ethej^-^dng completely sense-less, mind-leas, 
can very well be called Chaos, There is*^sence of order; there is no meaningful order 
and why not call'it Chaos. And the Clouds, of course,^€hat which inspires the Tongue 
and the Tongue & the greatest human instrument. 

Strepsiades promises to do that. The Clouds listen to this, but they are silent about 
it, just as they were silent when Socrates was setting forth his rejection of the old 
godso They don't say anything. They are very shrewd. They think of their advantage. 

But they are shrewd, they are the gods, I mean, one must see how the whole thing 
will run and then they wait. They repeat their promise even after they have heard 
that what Strepsiades desires is to learn only to win law suits by trick y mean s and to 
get rid of his debtors. They are not concerned with Strepsiades* a ri . l ,' i . f 

sage, a student of nature. What they're conoemed with -=*• Strepsiades' j 

39 their worshipper. And he will become their worshipper, of course, if through them 
He win get rid of his debts. And they promise him that, "You will lead the most 
1 viable life of human beings } together with us if you undergo the training by 
Socrates," The Clouds also encourage Socrates to begin Socrates' instruction and 
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first, naturally, to tost Stropai ada a' mind. In other words, what we do here by 
looking for the reports from collage, written reports, records from collage which 
didn't axlet, or for that matter by I.Q.s, is bore done by a simple examinations 
That is the next stop. Socrates invectigatoo Strepsiadea* nature. This account is 
incomplete because Socrates and Strepsiadea enter the house and uo don't know what is 
going on in the house. Uhat happened there? The Chorus, speaking for the poet, 
addreosos the audience. You seo, that is one of the moot obvious differences between 
tragedy and comedy in the olden times. In the tragedy, the tragic poet never 
addresses the audience. In the comedy, at least in the Ariatophanean comedy, on 
important part is so-called parabasis in which the poet, the Chorus, and especially 
the leader of the Chorus, addressed the audience in the name of the poet. That is 
also important. 

Aristophanes lays the claim tiiat the Clouds are his cleverest comedy. Now that is 
a difficult question, bocauso, of "the comedies we have, it is the third earlioat, and 
wo do not know whether this judgment uould extend to the later comedies, but that is 
a difficult question on which I have no Judgment because there is a tradition that 
Aristophanes rewrote it. You know, he rather failed in that contest and tiiat he 
revroto it and tiiat vra have now the second version which, of course, in that case 
would have been written later. I regard it as possible that /rlstophones meant this 
judgment, even at the and of Ms caroer, but this is a rasre guess. 

And ;hat does he say in praise of that comedy, especially its lack of grossness. 
Although you have road a passage that is really crudo and there are oomo others of 
the same kind, but tiioy arc much noro decent, the C ^pdn io nuch more decent, than 
almost all other comedies. The moot shocking words which in Qaglinh, I understand, 
would now bo called four-letter words, are extremely rare hoie and, if I am correct, 
3ocrate3 himself never uses one of them. It is the lack of grossnoss. 

lie spoak3 of another point—the novelty of the conceits, Underline it, novelty. 

That is important. The poet doesn't say anything here of his moral or political 
motivation. And that is perfectly intelligent. And that leads us to boliovo the 
( inaudible )of Aristophanes and not any others. Politically speaking, ho has a 
simple standard. The good old time3. And that can be historically definedj Athens 
of the Persian War, two or three generations before. The old tines. The ancestral 
polity, as the Athenians called tiiat order of things prior to the democracy. Where 
the upper classes, the rural (?) populations, still were in control. Gut, as a 
poet, Ms holding an audience depends on Ms inventiveness, on Ms having novel 
concepts. Do you see that? I mean, merely the political interpretation of 
Aristophanes which is today predominant is obviously at odds with the simple 
fact that the ccssLc poet, or any poet, is as such concerned with novelty. Such 
things didn't exist before Aristophanes. You can ssy that is a remedy for later 
corruption. The victors of harathon did not need comedy. Only these corrupted 
Athenians of the time of the Peloponnesian War needed that as a correction. But 
you cannot help wondering: is not a corruption which requires such a remedy as 
Aristophanean comedy not also something good? In other wordB, if you have rustic 
s imp licity without that blight of the mind developing, that's fine. But if you 
have a certain amount of rottenness which is the inevitable condition for the mind 
taking the highest flight, what are you going to do? That's a nice value question. 
Can you simply decide in favor of rustic simplicity if you see—on the basis of 
this experience, for example—that a certain dissolution, a certain disintegration 
compels the mind to rise to heights to which it otherwise never would have risen? 
That is the great theme of all the classical literature and the simple symbol of it 
is Sparta-Athens. For example, in Thucydides' history, where he 
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which could not help, to toms extent, increasing the corruption,, Because all of the 
listeners to Aristophanes' comedies would have gone hone with the firm resolve to be 
now Marathon fighters and not move impressed by his magnificent Jokes, some gross, 
the best)of course, not gross. But, anyway, that's anybody's guess. And let us 
beware of the simplicity which would perhaps do honor to our character but certainly 
not do honor to our understanding. So this conflict between the essential novelty of 
comedy, of all poetry, and the pefrsa of antiquity we must naturally keep in mind, 

pr»i*c 

Now from this ^sgeecj^in the Clouds, it appears that the Clouds are much more reasonable 
than Socrates, Tbev respect Zeus and Po^Ldon and the other gods. Naturally, But 
I very interestingly. IJren these^MWodtag Clouds praise ether most highly. They complain 
1 that while they help the city more than any other gods, they are not worshipped at 
all. In other words, the Clouds themselves pursue a policy in that play. They arc 
involved. Also, the Moon,capitalized, complains about the insufficient worship 
which it receives on the part of the Athenians and the allies of the Athenians, I 
cannot develop this as it should be developed. In other words, the Ether and the 
Moon are in contradistinction to the other gods. Now we need a formula for that 
distinction. Some of you will have it ready, I'm sure, TesT 

A. Cosmic gods, 

3, Very good. And ••• 

% 

A. And the Olympian gods. 

3, And the Olympian gods. Tou know that in the Banquet . Plato's Banquet . Surely, 
even in this speech of the Clouds , you know the Clouds are much more prudent than 
I Socrates, this antagonism between the Conic gods, the gods sett* to man as man and 
therefore recognized everywhere,and the Olympian gods—t hos e a we*Specifically Greek 
gods—also appears. Tea, To repeat, there was nothing of any—how should I say it~ 
erusade of Aristophanes to improve ass£3sg&ft morality, but it was only a playmate 
for his comedy as comedy, " 

While this was going on, in the house,Strepsiades underwent his I.Q, test on the part 
of Socrates. What was the result7 

A, He was not allowed to continue any further. 

S. No, I mean first of all, the factual statement about the intelligence of Strepsiades, 

A, Never by Chaos, air and respiration, never, no never have I seen a clown so 
helpless and forgetful and absurd. Why, 1~f quirk or two, he clean forgets 
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them e’er he’s learnt them® All the sane, 1*11 oall hla oat of doors hare to the 
light. Take ap your bed. Strepsiades, and cone. 

S. So what is the factual Judgment about Strepsiades* capacity? Re’s extremely 
stupid. By the way, you see how nice i s HnHJ factual statements. You could, of 
course, say his I.Q. is—what would it be—50? I don’t know. 50. That’s a purely 
factual statement. but If you know what you are talking about, you say in effect he’s 
extremely stupid. If 50 is extremely stupid. Does anyone know? Or do they begin 
at IT Or with 0? I mean, are there people with an I.Q. of 0T I’ve heard of people 
who had 130 and 145. I thought 50 must be pretty low. So you see the beauty about 
value Judgments. An I.Q. of 50. A numerical statement—nothing can be more 
objective. But every man knows, as any of you do know, that he’s extremely stupid, 
which is s value Judgment. 


.3o, since Strepsiades is so stupid, Socrates does not even begin to teach him the 
higher part of his vfeeto. That is important for the whole course of the argument 
later. Why? Socrates' teaching consists of two parts} natural science and rhetorlo. 
If I may use a modem analogy, which is of course very bad, the humanities. He’s too 
dumb for the natural sciences. But he’s good enough for the humanities. I triad to 
use an opinion now widespread which I am vary far from sharing. So what does it 
mean for the meaning of the whole play? Xbfl antagonist of Socrates Is someone who 
has acquired only the external, superficial part of Socrates’ teaching—not the center 
and core of it. Would someone capable to understand that oenter and core ever have 
revolted against Socrates? Would Socrates have come into troubles through one of 
? t them? Through truthdom? As a matter of fact, we find the p ’5&wh later. Even 

Strepsiades' sonT^Pheidippldes, acquire8°tlfe external kind of knowledge—rhetorical 
knowledge. And he refuses to participate in the burning down of the 'thinktank'at the 
end. All the more, someone who had really gotten the whole teaching. So the really 
foolish action of Socrates consists exclusively in not throwing out Strepsiades 
innediately. yo^ ? "TV*. A* art »■* 


But let us go on. Socrates begins with the elements, with meter, rhythm, and so o n . 

But Strepsiades is not Interested in that. After all, if you want to it~iTnlsn'jriiir~ i *ij 
debt#, you don’t have to use meter for that. On the contrary, it might do y ou haw, 
ait Socrates goes on in a certain teaching of this ulftLSLMl^Hnd and the first"— 
subject which he takes up is the correctness of names. The correct name. And the 
main point, you remember, here was ... It is perhaps not so dear from the transla¬ 
tion. After all, we should have succeeded making it clear. What is the point which 
he makes dear? 

A. The gender. 

3. The Joke which he makes is this: There are quite a few Greek male names ending 
in "as"—Pracibas, Pendobidas, Pemondas. Now they belong to the first declension, 
as we say, and the first declension is, generally speaking, female. And it is shown 
ini*e v#uft'yd, especially, but in other eases it sounds like a female name and 
therefore these men whose name ends in "as" are really women and all kinds of nasty 
Jokes about contemporaries are made. You know, this guy is a woman for all kinds of 
reasons—he is a coward or he is homosexual or whatever it may be—that’s not the 
point. But there is a deeper thing, of course p behind it. Names, language, words— 
this is all conventional;that we call-A* p-^and the Greeks say , 

It could be the other way around as it were. That l»-4fce a ^convention. 

So what Socrates is doing hers is to try to bring about an approximation of convention 
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to nature so that the names given to female beings as distinguished from male beings 
jshould so * I mean* thatfUae names of males and females should correspond to the 
distinction between cliraatlcal males and olimatical femaleso In other words, it has 
something to do with the distinction between nature and convention of which I spoke 
before* Strepsiades also doesn’t prove to be very bright here and ihen he's asked to 
invent something regarding his own affairs—in other words. Socrates tries to 
stimulate his oreativity in pressing the language—to do regarding his affairs what — 4 
Socrates had been doing regarding the sun« To move around and to distinguish* 

Nov Strepsiades has only one problem, as we know; to get rid of his debts* What are 
his bright ideas to get rid of these debts? The first is to stop the moon because 
the interest is due with the new moon* Nov if the moon oould be stopped, the day 
of payment would never arrive* The other point is to use the sun in some way—it is 
not necessary for us to go into the details* And Socrates thinks these are not bad 
ideas* But the last suggestion is the simplest way of getting rid of his worries, is 
to commit suicide* This is too mnch for Socrates. He jive 3 up* Why he regarded the 
other possibilities to stop the me on and to move the sun » not absurd it doesn't 
appear, but there is a simple contradiction between ••• After all, he wants to be 
happy and only because he wants to be happy is he now unhappy* By destroying himself, 
he destroys of course all pnmriMLiti** of happlnota beoaut* that.• a r«eX* 


The Clouds act again at this point, because they are interested in Socrates' making 
some headway* Why are they interested in making Socrates some headway, by the way? 

They are very practical beings, you see* They are gods, goddesses, and no one 
worships them* No one in the whoie world* And then they come to Athens and here 
they find this sole man who worships them* Socrates* Socrates is the first customer, 
we can say* If Socrates* business becomes flourishing, they have an interest* So, 
really concerned with Socrates' success, they advise Strepsiades to send his son 
instead* They are not fools, because Strepsiades is absolutely hopeless* Let us not 
forget this* Strepsiades is not, and has never been, a pupil of Socrates* He has 
listened to a conversation of Socrates in which Socrates expounded to him his un belie f ^ 
in Zeus and the other gods* That's all* The only one who has learned some thing 
Pheidippides, the son, and Pheidippides does not even dream of taking revenge on - 
Socrates* So what Aristophanes lays to Socrates is; Your downfall will not be your 
pupils, even those who have been pupils only of your rhetoric * Your downfall will be 
the people who have heard you talking in general, your expressing to them your 
heterodox views* In this situation, and that confirms only what I have said before, 
the Clouda advise Socrates to please Strepsiades as long as his state of mind lasts* 

You see, they are practical belies* Socrates doesn't think of him, the Clouds think 
of him* If Strepsiades had beoi cleverer than he is, the whole thing would have 
worked well to the benefit of the Clouds and at least without damage to Socrates* 


So Strepsiades* main problem now is to get his son, Pheidippides, to enter the schoolj 
.?iiCTgBH iund therefore,'* 3 a kind of transition* The schooling of Strepsiades is over* 
And, as a matter of fact, he has not received any schooling* That's clear* The 


schooling will be given to Phiidippides and the trouble to Socrates comes indeed 
through Pheidippides' action to what his father left* 


But we oust stop here because there are limits to everything* We will try to conclude 
our discussion of the Clouds next time* We will hear, perhaps, Mr* Haett's paper* 
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«... distribute some further papers» I hare given a paper to Mrv Strickner, the 
first half of Plato’s Apolomr. And Mr. Steinfrager and Mr. are still waiting 

for their papers. Now one of them must take the second half of the Apology and one 
of them must take the Crito. First come, first served. (Next sentence inaudible.) 


Now let us turn to Aristophanes and the Clouds . I'll remind you of a few points we 
discussed last time. At first glance, the Cloud3 present a conflict between what we 
would call soience and the polls and this is identical in the contents with the 
conflict between immorality and morality. That science of Socrates is not politicals 
it does not include political or social science because the theme of science is 
nature and all political and social arrangements are conventional and therefore not * 
the subject of science. But the Sccratic science is connected with rhetoric and why 
that is so we will see later. And the Socratic position is presented symbolically y * V 
by the two gods whom Socrates worships: Ether, also called Vortex its function, 

and the Clouds. The Ether or Vortex stands for natural science, especially astronomy, 
and the Clouds stand for rhetoric for the reasons we gave last time. The highest 
part of Socrates' science is astronomy and it is characteristic of Strepsiadea that 
he is absolutely uninterested in astronomy whereas for the other fields he has some 
slight understanding. For geometry he has a considerable interest because it is so 
important for dividing up the land. 


This much about the overall position of Socrates: The occasion of the conflict is 
the predicament of Strep3iades. He is not a normal Athenian citizen; he is an 
inbetween being, between the upper and the lower class by virtue of his coming, you 
remember, from the lower class—he's a rustic—and he married, foolishly, into the 
upper class and therefore he's caught between the devil and the deep sea. But there 
is a more specific reaso n, apart from t his marriage, and that is hi s indulgence.^ ' P 
"Towards his son, because if he had been a'-fesp. father, he could have^SsESU His love 
for his son brings him into debts and tempts him therefore to become unjust; namely, 
to try to deny his debts and this can only be done by becoming a completely unjust 
man via Socrates. 


Streps lades, vs have seen, is too dumb 0 not only for natural science, but for rhetoric 
as well. The Clouds advise Strepsiades to send his son, Pheidippides, to Socrates* 
school. The Clouds, the new gods, encourage an enterprise which is somehow directed 
against the old gods. You know, Zeus doesn’t exist,says Socrates. 

Let us turn to verse 833 following,in the translation on page 184, middle, where 
Pheidippides speaks to his father. Do you have that? 

A. Do you want me to read7 

So Yes. JjlA***** 

A. In the middle here? Now he cotnos and 3ays: Which of maddness/is to put faith 
in brainstruck men. Oh, hush and don't blaspheme such very astme/raen and 

. Men srs^such brutal habits they never shave nor use your precious 
ointments nor go to baths to clean themselves. But you have taken me for a corpse 
and cleaned me out. Coma 0 come, make haste. go and learn for me. 

So Enough. Stop here one moment. You see, there is a link between Strepsiades and 
Socrates and that consists of the fact that they're both thrifty, parsimonious. This 
fc— parsimony is, of course, of very different origins. Why is Strepsiades parsimonious 
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and why is Socrates parsimonious? That we rust see. This parsimony is the only thing 
which Strepsiades and Socrates have in oonnon. But all the more important, all the 
more revealing of the basic difference. Nov what is the cause cf Strepsiades* 
parsimony and what is the cause of Socrates* parsimony? This is a question that ve 
must answer. 

A. Socrates doesn’t care for such things. They are of no worth to him. And they 
hare too much worth for Strepsiades. 



So Strepsiades then, as is indicated by the passage we hare begun to read, is trying 
to persuade his son Pheidippides to become the pupil of Socrates because he. Strep¬ 
siades himself, is not intelligent enough for the purpose. In the conversation 
between Strepsiades and his son, Strepsiades teaches his son without any preparation 
that Zeus is not . Immediately. Like that. And Pheidippides, as a sensible young 
man, regards this as madness. He's willing to go to Socrates* school, but only to 
obey his father. The first time in his life that Strepsiades has put his foot down. 
And he got obeyed, which shows how terribly indulgent he has been hitherto. That 
brings it out still more. And the action is already indicated in this very fact? 
Strepsiades has been up till now a little crook. He only had the intention of 
defrauding his debtors. And then he goes to Socrates and there the net result is 
that he becomes completely corrupted. Re wants to become completely corrupted. But 
he does not imagine what he is letting himself in for. He has already accepted the 
abolition of Zeus as a minor thing. But he has no inkling of what is going to happen 
if his son is exposed to this influence. Pheidippides seems to have a premonition 
that the end would be very bad for his father Just as Strepsiades* indulgence to his 
son was bad for Strepsiades. In other words, he makes the same mistake in a different 
way. The father makes the same mistake all over again. 



S. Yes. In other words, in one case indifference, in the other case, greed. Really 
opposite motivations. And that is, of course, connected with the fact that Socrates 
is absolutely disinterested in the payment for his teaching. This we must always 
Tfeep in mind. And therefore the-Hi^al notion of the Clouds , that Soorates is here 
presented as a sophist in thBA TK^am sense of the word, that is simply not true 
because the sophists were famous for greed for money and also for a reputation and 
prestige. Soorates is completely indifferent to these matters. 



Then they go both to Soorates and Strepsiades urges Soorates to teach Strepsiades &i<0 
the two speeches—how does he call themT Arguments, or logic, which is an 
impossible translation, logio. Right and wrong logic. It has nothing to do with 
logico They are two speeches, two contentions, two assertions, two arguments ve 
could perhaps say. Just arguments. Just, not logically correct; an assertion in 
favor of Justice—that is called the Just Logos. An assertion in favor of injustice— 
that is called the Unjust Logos. Strepsiades urges Socrates to teach his son ths two 
Logoi, the two assertions, but above all the Unjust Logos. Naturally, because he 
wants to win ths lawsuits, by fair means or foul. Socrates says that Pheidippides 
will learn from the two Logoi, from ths two assertions, themselves. Socrates will 
be absent. Socrates does not teach injustice. Please note this. He only exposes 
these young men to these logoi, to these arguments themselves. If the Unjust argument 
is stronger, it is not Socrates* fault. That is so. The appearance of these two 
Logoi is very interesting. The Unjust teaching is not the teaching of Soorates. 

These teachings have a life of their own. They speak themselves. They act themselves. 
Now this is very common in the Flatonio dialogues that the logos is presented as having 
a life of its own. One of the extreme oases, in the Phaedo . Socrates is afraid the 
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logos might die, The logos might die. A logos moves as it sees fit and m follow 
it. The logos is the leader and must move around. This is not a Platonic invention 
as you can see. If it has been invented by anyone, one could say it has been invented 
by Aristophanes who presents this movement of the two logoi. 

Now then we come to what is, in a sense, a central scene of the Clouds : namely, the 
argument between the two logoi—ycu can say between the two theses if you want to— 
between the Just thesis and the Unjust thesis. You cannot say the right and wrong 

logic as Rogers ^ss. Where does this begin? 
n te.ro-ns a 

A, I860 


So Yes, We cannot possibly retd the whole thing, A few points which must be 
mentioned. The Unjust logos is the veaker logos and the Just Logos is the stronger 
logos and therefore the claim of Socrates is that he ean make the weaker logos the 
stronger one. Why is the Undust Logos, the Unjust thesis, called weak if he's so 
strong? And why is the Just Logos called strong if it is so weak? There must be a 
reason for that. Yes? 

• • . 

tie s *0 

A, The Just is based upon emotional It takes its strength 

from its listeners 1 predilections and vices. 



3, In other words, let us say it is strong with the people and the other is weak 
with the people. Perhaps that is sufficient. We must see. The argument begins, is 
started by the Unjust Logos and its assertion is very straightforward and clear. 
Right)or Justice is not , just as Socrates had said, Zeus is not. Why does right not 
exist according to the first argument? Part of the argument is suppressed. Right 
obviously doesn't existwH^men .—«• read the daily papers,, So if it exists anywhere, 
it will exist with the gods. But does it exist with the gods? No, The highest god 
is Zeus, And what is the ground of Zeu3*rule? By virtue of what does Zeus, the 
guardian of right, nil;? Do you remembor? It's important for the whole following 
argument. What makes ««is rule? 


A, Patricide, 

So Pardon? Parricide? 

A, Patricide, 

S, Oh, yes. He bound his own father and he committed a most unjust action, so 
Justice has no basis. You must not take these as mere Jokes, You know how Important 
it is in Plato's Republ ic that the new argument for Justice, and an atrociously new 
argument, is necessary'because the traditional notions of justice are based on the 
traditional views of the gods and these traditional notions contradict the very 
justioe which they claim to support. So that is very serious. This in a way settles 
it. Thg highest authority for traditional morality contradicts traditional morality. 
What can you do? That the argument is very powerful is shown by the reaction of 
the Just Logos, The only reply of which it is capable are Insults, But then the Just 
Logos goes on to say that tha moral decay of the city is a consequence of the Unjust 
Logos. People's f-uith in right is destroyed by sane naughty man pointing out the 
contradiction between traditional morality and the basis of traditional morality— 
the actions of Zens, And tliat leads to the decay of the city. So the issue is not 
settled with that. And now it goes on. 
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Up till now we had hardly more than sodding between the two Logos and we owe it to 
the Cloudso these powerful goddesses, that they bring about a debate as distinguished 
from mere exchange of insults, In a sense, the Clouds are more sensible than the two 
Logoio They seem to be impartial and concerned with the true argument 0 And the 
Clouds want to find out which of the two Logoi will be the best speaker® That's 
interesting® The question is; Can justice defend itself by speech ? Justice might 
have a stronger case than injustice, but perhaps not in the element of speech® Is 
this thinkableo that something might be higher# truer# and yet not be able to defend 
itself in the element of speech? That is the question with which we are confronted 
here. 


-v So the debate begins and each of the two Logos states its case. The Just legos 
proves its case by p"rising the austere system of education of olden times. That 
system of education nhich led to The victory of Marathon, A parallel from this 
country would be thr American Legion, I say this without any criticism of it, but 
something standing for the recollection of the greatest achievements of the nation. 
Now what were the characteristic features of this old education? Physical training, 
Gymnasius, Not prritling on the market place. Connected with that sense of shame 
in every respect t >s young are seen but not heard and this kind of thing. The new 
education makes wtat is base noble and makes what is noble base, A certain kind of 


impudence which wso regarded as base by the old school is regarded now ae a sign of 
courage and so on. and therefore regarded as noble. You see, the case is not 
between an evalua:ing torching and a value-f ree teaching but, in this modem lingo, 
two opposite systems of values confronts! hpnj 


Part of this modern and wicked system is, as appears from the indications, homosexual¬ 
ity, Now the Clouds,- who are super human beings, and therefore can be assumed to be 
more intelligent than we are and therefore we must listen to how they react, the 
Clouds ara impressed by irhat the JustZsays. Up to now, things are fine, but then 
the Unjvst Speech bones up and contradicts everything the Just Speech has said. He 
explicitly contradicts the "laws and right”, meaning lawB are, as such, bad; right 
is, a:j such, bad® Nothing short of that. And he boasts that he will win with the 
weak, in spite of its weakness. 



There is 0 however, one common ground—and that is important—between the two Speeches, 
There is one thing which they praise equally, although the meaning is somewhat 
different* and that is manliness. And that is part of the argument in 1045 following 
where the Unjust Logos shows that manliness is achieved precisely by the means 
cenderanoi by the Just Speech, This is not very important for our purpose; the means 
happen to be warm baths, They were despised by the old-fashioned people and used by 
the r/w-fashioned people, Dut the power of the argument comes from the fact that the 
end Is the same. Manliness. And the argument is given by a Heraclist wh< 
batand no one was as manly as Heracles, Throughout his speech, Unjust* 
precedent, Homeric and otherwise, which favors the new: form of education and this is 
of course of a certain general interest and that is one of the weaknesses of what is 
c/iled conservatism, if I may mention this complicated thing in passing. Conservatism 
yiways refers to tradition but traditions are never unambiguous. That's the trouble, 
They are ccmplioated and you ;jan find in every tradition some arguments against the 
overwhelming sense of the tradition. That's the difficulty. And that is where the 

// Just Logos is <&9«2B£Sg9do The Unjust Logos can find precedents in the traditions 
which favor the new-fangled proposals, 

_^ 3 ut to come now to the main point and where the opposition becomes very dear, the 
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Unjust Logos rejects moderation or temperance. That is the key point* They agree 
as to the fact tliat manliness or courage is a virtue* But they disagree as to the 
status of moderation or temperance* 'federation is akin to a sens® of shame. 

;federation c teuoerance, sense of shame. This is regarded as a most important virtue 
by the old education and it's regarded as a vies by the new education. There you 
are. Contemporary pa*a||eU abound. In the same breath in which he rejects 

moderation,- !m prai.ses rhetoric. That goes together. These go together—this 
cleverness 5a speech, tills smartness, this flexibility over against the dignified 
inflexibility, adherence to principle, and so on, in the old education. We can 
perhaps si;ate it as follows also, and those of you who have studied Plato will know 
||*{$ -.betfta&rfthrv mpaEtecf*TJ3 t&> that. The virtues which are admired by the new type, by 
^ the Unjust Logos, are manliness and cleverness. The common Gr ade word f or cleverness A 
is the sa.ie as that for wisdom: sophia . becaus e the more subtle" 1 -—i 

distinction bo twee 1 wisdom in the strictest sense and cleverness. So let us say ^ I 

manlines s and. wise . on. For example, in the characters in Plato’s «r«/a s what are 

j^Ehe vircaos w3£c?'!ie recognizes or r b±rd^i£.y in the first book of the Republic Y 
Manllnecs and wisdom combined. Justice and moderation are no virtues. The Just Logos 1 
puts a rm-hL-grtiiter store by moderation plus justice than on manliness and wisdom. 

^ »<A' 11 fctwe'iu st go -/ u^ 3 ±ng fceto the deeper positions. What is at the bottom of the 
, rejection of moderation? Turn to page 193 of the translation. That is after the 
Junt Logos has 3aia that Peleus married Thetis because he was moderate or sensible. 

Do you have that? Go on there. 

A. Read that part where he says that ... 

3 . No, the immodiato following speech. 

A. And then she cut and ran away for nothing sc engages a woman’s heart as forward 
warmth, 0 abroad of these dark age3, for take this chastity, young man. Sift it 
inside and out 0 Count all the pleasures, all the joys. It bids you live without. 

No kind ; of dames. No kind'? of games. No laughing, feasting, drinking. Why, life 
itself has little worth without these joys, I'm thinking. 


S« Notice that the old morality is austere, is aesthetic^ 


A. But I must notice now the wants by nature’s self implanted. 

S. Yes. Leave it. The necessities of nature. Literal translation. 

Ao We love, seduce, we can’t help that. You’re caught, convicted, granted. You’re 
done for. You can’t say ore word while^you follow me, indulge your genius. 

if 

So Conversing, or being together with me, you use or employ nature where it says 
"indulge your genius." 

A. Lough and clap. Hold nothing base to be. Why, if you’re in adultly caught, your 
pleas will still be ample. You’ve done no wrong you'll say and then oring Zeus in 
your example. He fell before the wondrous powers by love and beauty wielded. And 
how can you, the mortal, stand where he, the immortal., yielded. 

3 . In other words, the principle to which he Refers is nature. The new morality is 
in accordance with nature, the old morality is against nature and is based only on 
convention; all fcfeiaigv which we come 'jgman again in Hate. . You see also the appeal 






The old morality v s s ss ss f condsmrs ada" ' j and adcu&y 
guardian of right is Z.s:s 7 but Zeus dees accc.pt eaese tilings 


3|:g jAg J;> 

to the ..sdal of Zeus himself. 

is a groat crime 3nd ihS £ll ai ufcGJi ui i^guu g« .) -• 

woich he condcnns* 3ut >he rgmaent is not quite sufficient* Granted Aon that one 
should follow nature withcaat regard to law or convention, Still the law exists 
And as appears from this requal 0 there is has an punishment for adult-ry spits <>f 
the -rerj 3 t:'ong case for ?.dui::y implied in Zeus’ behavior* Vh&t nbo-.> tiu 7 tis.it 
about that great difficulty? ’oneona vh^rai^og .fchejjgtTof the Unjust Logos is 
caught and punished* last’s x.tb argument? Mew can' the Unjust Logos malntaia his 
thesis on this cast 3? ’/hat wild yea say? The unnatural morality rul .03 the law 
courts and that. 13 30 is thing* So the Just Leges *rir.s* Sut how can the Unjust legos 
get uwrxnd die law ocr/rts* ?u*tly sf rhetoric* but still rhetoric i3 not hasr-v.&sr omu 
•fs<r?*f?yh-thS , .?»3 There is so 1 »thing else which Kt hare to consider* 


A.n Law courts aro unjust* 


So Tes* but the:/ xcict. And no one cares for justice here particularly* fou knew* 
justice loses f.ico, iut laws can be changed* As long as the citizen body believes 
xn these convention* of courst- 0 it is powerful* But the citizen bod? may change its 
mind,, it may become enlightene 1, and the laws will, he changed* That’s the eod of it* 
Since these practices are basa l only on convention, i £ .a*, only on opinion, a change of 
opinion destroy* it, c A change )f opinion cannot destroy the fact that we must have 
feed for exarepbe, V7e may opint about it what we wl3h; we still need it* But things 
which depend entirely on opinion are changeable* At this point 0 the Just Legos 
itself admits its defeat and geos over to the opposite oasp* That is in a way the 
high point of tils comedy Hot Socrates, So or at os does nothing* Justice itself, we 
can say* presents its case and Is unable to dofonri it* Justice is there, of course, 
overthrown* Well* What do you say to that? To ’.hat argument up to this point? 

’.That mas the nearieg of tkla delate? -That was to be established by this do’cata 
according to the Clouds who were in charge of tha debate and who brought it .bout in 
a way? Was it to establish who is right or who is wrong? 

A, Vho can make his speech ,** 

S, Who is the best speaker* So tha Unjust Leges has proved to be the beat ?pea5cer« 
That does not prove that he is right* Eat let us assumes a3 I hope we all a.suae- 
the the Unjust Speech is wrong. Is it then net possible to state it’s o.isc in 
speech? Mast it not be possible) to state the case for justice in speech? 7.at is, 
by the way, the great ••.heme of ha K enrblic ; the groat theme—to state the case for 
justice in speech. According to Socrates, no one has ever dene that before*f'That ’3 
tha first time* What is 30 strong; what is sc difficult for speech to establish, go 
that the Unjust Logo, wins? Wh:.t is that? Tha subject matter they discuss rare is, 
of course, adultly* Why is the argument in^favor of adultly invincible as it seems 
hare? What does uny argument against adultly presrppose? Really, that is vary 
simple and we caunou go on before some of you have answered the question* 

A* Some kind of a hardship is involved with justice, 

S* That would apply also to theft and murder and ary other case* 

An Hayto just in terms of adulvry P 

S„ les, sure„ because that was the subject* 

A* The stresses which cause social dishannony. 


S, Yes • 'cut „i you :,co v ai f, purely from a deta iled point cf vi sw v --ir 3ay :t 
also establishes social (urmony, That is tc; general. 

A. The sanctity of the Zanily, 

3c Zhcrlutely, That*? :he or,e 0 The sacred:«3s cf the marriage tc vd Bit hi h ^ 
questions 'n..s net ie difficulty fer the Logos to establish, th-i sr^^v'e h 
seis/ec cr 0 to us? th-.~ .arm which is here rnora urgent because the bts..: of lie arir- 
nent is not s.-.rro toe: $ sut natures Is narriige a natural institution? Iq 
by mature? Thai :,s ■. > ■ quostica. 3ut ire oust sot. We have not ye-. -J.7. ‘hi evic ance 
together to see what me specific difficulty is, 

:?ow he decisive !ing has ban dene. The Unjust Legos has proved :n be stronger in 
apeeoh than •lo -'ust Logos, >trspsiadcs is not deterred by this- tarribla event* 

He .£! o.e enfchv * .i3t.ie as he wis before about his plan of having his ::n air. rated ~y 
the ’Jn.just !v„j-s, Imagine sv h a fafcher 0 H..3 son, on the other hand st.JU dees not 
like Lo sty in snfcocl. You ...re, Pheidippides, the foolish playboy.:. 3 no re sensible 
than his ''ather is, his cosmos father. How .strange. Ito, Gilbert? 


Ac t don’t understand. Why oes the final overthrow of the Just Logos taka the 
for/ of showing that everyday i3 an adulterer? Cr is the translation misleading here? 

.0 You mean the * r er :-;3 vuic'r v.e just read? 

Ao At the very enc, yes, 1 aore e "Who are they? They’re adulterers- Iwho are they? 
They’re adulterers," 

S, I see, Weli c sir. ely that is a comic exaggeration, you know, playing o .he 
cudience- What kind of skeletons do you have in your closets? But stated ion- 
.ondcaily it simply mean 3 that if the citizen body does not believe -in the •congress 
of adultvy they will not condemn and that is what I said. So if prohibition against 
adultery is based merely o:i opinion, then opinion can be changed by enlightenment, 
Everyone ana take.: the triable of reading the chapter on American moves in els. 
Tocquevilla’s Democ racy in Aaerioa and looks around sees that an enormous e lange has 
taken place in -.he last hundred years, I believe that peopleware better 'ormeo 
say in the last ■Shirty yenrsi and that shows what opinions can do. 1 mean, for 
example, -#U s.c.-'iiai >fj tois to change the old positr.c r. At 

this point, the (.leuds egress for the first time the suspicion that Streps aides or 
Socrates toJ.1 regret what has happened ^before long. Since the Clouds ira 3 :i orti.it 

characters in this play, w!y this change of opinion on the part of the douAs?_That , <y 

has happened sin-e their lust approving remarks and encouraging remarks? tisnihe 
frank and clear victory of the Unjust Legos, The Cicuds divine that, the vi d ory of 
the Unjust Logos is bound to have bad effects on everyone- If you turn co the 
translation, page 195, the speech of this Chorus there, R«iad that please- 


A. Go, 3ut in us the thought is strong you will repent cf this ere long Low ve 
wi3h in tell the judges all the blessings they shall gain if B as just Its vainly 
warrants, we the worthy prize attain- Tirst when ever in the season ye waul'd fain 
your fiaL.de renewsd, all 'he world shall wait expectant till we’ve pa, red our rain on 
you. Then of all your crops and vineyards we will take the utmost care so hat 
neither draught nor pestilence'^ the heavy rain impair. But if any one among rt 7 cm 
dare to treat voir claims with scorn, mortal he, the Clouds immortal, bettor had ye 
ne’er been born. Even h±3 estate shall, gather neither corn nor oil rorlrsre for 





blo«'» 

whenever gateway sparkle on the olive or the vine they shall at once be blighted we 
will fly our slings so true® And if ever we behold him building up his mansions new 
* . with cur tight and krffifefcyiFhail stones we will all his tiles destroy® But if he, hi 3 
r{*<W friends or kins folk should^^asr’i. feast and joy, all night long we*11 pour in torrents 

f so oarchance he’ll rather pray to endure the draught of Egypt than decide,*-«SBft today 0 

. C. Otu/SS 

C. !s>uds 

5o The reference to Egypt is no:, uninteresting because chssmgii&s are, of course# 
powerless in Egypto Egypt is watered by the Nile® Irrigation, It doesn’t need the 
Clouds® The Clouds are powerless in Egypt, which means^ turr^around; the opposite of 
the Clouds is most powerful in Egypt® What is -bfeasas opposite to the Clouds in the 


L* 


simplest formula? 


The river® 


5® Yes 
ancient? 


but that 
and that 


J. h&t- 


dces not correspond ton the ijpre^practical level®_ The cld„ the 




A' 




r ound in 


The 


_ _ _ is, of course. |t theme whicngoes through hew r ahcin 

most ancient thing and the^SScldiEiration for antiquity as antiquity is + 

Egypt® So you see# ‘Sfoar B -f ’ ta - ^ ^otr dnr F a re ere- ^5w + X 0 h/<, t* fvilt'+'t 

But to coins back to our the Clouds Stead that the victory of Injustice is bound 

to have bad effects on everyone# The Clouds desire to win® Now that i3 on two levels® 
As goddesses# they desire to win recognition in Athens because now they are not 
recognized® As representatives ^ the play, they desire the poet to win® That is 
what they speo k fee** 3ut they can win only if the Judges are Just, as they say at 
the beginning® But the Judges will not be Just if they do not derive profit from 
being Just: -f the Clouds cannot really give all these benefits which they 
y*nresent Ka*«,And iy iKey don't derive profit from being just through honoring the 
Clouds,and if they’do not derive harm from being unjust? i®e®» from not honoring,or 
despising, the Clouds® The Clouds naturally presuppose it is Just^to^ hongr^tj^e Clc 
That’s the basis of their argument® But the city of Athens, iaw©nsa4aadE>afi*«M 
VvJL social and p'taassscai order, does not honor the Clouds® Old Athens is unjustj there¬ 
fore the Clouds must sympathize with the A+v\ccf V thesis, with the Unjust Logos, 
because the Just Logos doesn’t recognize the Clouds as goddesses® That show's the 
difficulty in which the Clouds are. The Clouds cannot wish a simple victory of the 
old school because that doesn't recognize them® On the other hand, a simple victory 
of the new school would also not be good for them and therefore they are in an 
ambiguous position which throws also some light on the problem of justice® 


One thing appears which I would emphasizes The Clouds see that it is necessary for 
anyone, sooner or later, to appeal to Justice® Perhaps God knows why, but that is a 
fact® And therefore, think ® Don’t believe so easily in those who say justice is a 
mere word® 

So the issue is decided in favor of Injustice, apparently® The consequence is that, 
in the sequence, Strepsiades treats his creditors with incredible Impudence, because 
he is so absolutely sure that he can talk himself out of any debts® Pheidippides, 
his son, does nothing of the kind# That’s quite interesting® And the argument 
against the creditors is not uninteresting® Let us turn, in the translation, page 
200, bottom® That’s verse 1278® Do you have that? 

A® Well then tell me® Which theory do you side with? That the rain falls fresh 
each time or that the sun draws back the same old rain? (Is that it?) Well, I’m 
very sure I need ®®® 
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So That’s the creditor# Yes? Now what does the creditor say? 

A# I’m very sure I neither know nor care c 

Not care? Good Heavens# Do you claim your money so unenlightened in the laws of 
nature? 

S# How then do you have the right to claim money if you know nothing of the heavenly 
things? Yes? 

A# If you're hard up then# pay me back the interest at least# 

Interest? What kind of beast is that? 

So The Greek word for Interest— tokos— means progeny and has therefore a certain 
^rad^<^sje®n3biiB which it doesn't have in English# Yes# 

A# What else then, day by day and month by month# larger and larger, until still 
the silver grows as time sweeps by# 

Finely and nobly said# What then? Think you the sea larger now than *twas last year? 
No 0 surely# 'Tis no larger# It is not right that it should be# 

And do you thep 0 insatiable grasper, when the sea, receiving all these rivers 0 grows 
no larger, do you desire your silver to grow larger? 

Come now# You prosecute your Journey off here# Fetch the whip# 

S# And so on# In other words, he is not quite stupid# He uses the rudiments of 
natural science which he has learned to prove the injustice of interest rates# That 
something should get bigger and bigger and bigger, there is no natural limit to that 
whereas every natural being has limits. In this discussion with the creditors, as I 
said, Strepsiades is incredibly impudent# But it remains unclear, because other things 
happen now, whether Strepsladee would have gotten away with his Impudence with the 
creditors; in other words, whether he would have won his case before the court# 

At this stage, after this incredible conduct of Strepsiades, the Clouds are now 
absolutely opposed to Strepsiades# They know he can't bring them or anyone else any 
good, being such a fool# What is then the scene in which the whole thing culminates? 

To our great regret, we cannot know what would have happened to his debts. Something 
much graver than any question of debts cooes in# Pheidippides beats his own father# 
Phaidippides, who hadn't taken any interest in winning law suits, in defrauding 
creditors, beats his own father which, according to all natural notions, is a graver 
crime than some minor cheating# Strepsiades is obviously shocked by this fact# He 
tells the story of how he came to the beating# That you find on the top of page 204, 
in the middle of the speech of Strepsiades# They have a controversy about which poets 
are good or bad and Strepsiades is in favor of the old classios, being an old-fashioned 
man, and his son, his sophisticated son, is in favor of the modem—Euripides# 

That's the context# Now what does it say? 

A# When he said this, my heart began to heave extremely fast# Yet still I kept ray 
passion down and said, "Then, prithee, you sing one of those new-fangled songs wfed i 
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modem ^WipItK^s ..do ■ n And he began the sharaeffcl tale Euripides has told of 
how a brother and a sister led incestuous lives of old. ? Then I could no more 
/restrain* But first I must confess with strong abuse I loaded him and so 9 as you 
may guess, we stormed and bandied threat for threat til but at last he flew and 
smashed and thrashed and thunrped and bumped and bruised me black and blue* 

So That*s it. So, in other words,, the terrible thing which led to the beating of 
the father by the son is Pheidippides defending incest* Irvcex-K o\ 

Strepsiades abhors it* Pheidippides defends it* But the question now no longer is 
incest of brother and sister, but beating one's father* The Clouds encourage 
Pheidippides to defend why he's beating his father. And then Pheidippides proves 
that a son may beat his father. He proves it to his father's satisfaction. That 
we must read. Page 205, verse 11408. 

A. How sweet it is these novel arts, these olever wards, to know. (Or is that the 
other one down below?) 

So No, the twn-line speech of Phddippides. Test 

A. Peace. I will now resume the thread where I broke off. And first I ask when 
I was young 0 did you not strike me then? 

Yea. For I loved and cherished you. 

Well solve ate this again. Is it not Just that I your son should cherish you alike 
and strike you since 0 as you observe, to cherish means to strike? What, must my 
body need to be gorged and pounded black and blue and your's be scatiuess? Was not 
I as much free-born as you? Children are whipped and shall not sires be whipped? 
Perhaps you urge that children's minds alone are taught by blows. Well, age is 

second childhood then. That everybody knows. And as by old experience, age should 

guide its steps more clearly 0 So when they err, they surely should be punished more 
Beverly. 

But law goes everywhere for me. Deny it if you can. 

So Strepsiades appeals now to the noaos . to the convention. Whatever may be true 
or right by nature doesn't count. Conventional law forbids that everywhere. What 
does Pheidippides say? 

A. Well, was not he who made the law a man? A mortal man, as you and I, who, in 
old times, talked over the problem? 

S. You see? Like you and me, the legislator. He's no authority. He may be wrong. 
And in addition, he lived in the olden times, in the dark ages, in the benighted, so 

the chances that we know the truth are much better. Yes? 

A. And think you that to you or me the same is not allowed? To change it so that 
sons by blows should keep their fathers steady? Still, ire'll be liberal are! the 
blows which we've received already, we'll forget. We'll have no ^ fbch> 

legislation. Look at the game cocks. Look at all the animal creation. Do not they 
beat their parents? Aye. I say then that they are as ire, except they no special 
laws enact. 


S« In other words, they have no conventions. They have no laws based on decisions 
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Bat otherwise they are •what nature is, Pure nature we see naich better in the brutes 
because they hare no conventions, Yes? 

Ao Why don’t you then if always whsre the game cock leads you follow? Ascend your 
perch to roost at night and dirt and ordure swallow? 

The case is different there, cld man, as Socrates could see* 

Well then, you’ll blame yourself at last if you keep striking rae. 

How so? 

■** Why, if it’s right for me to punish you, say son, you can, if you have got one, yours. 

Aye, But suppose I’ve none. Then, having dealt me, you will die, while I’ve been 
flogged in vain, 

Good Heavens, Good friends, I really think he has some reason to complain, I must 
concede he's put the case in quite a novel light. I really think we should be 
flogged unless we're always right. 

So Stop. In other words, just as the Just Logos has admitted its defeat and has 
gone over to the opposite camp, Strepsiades, in his own case, as a father, admits that 
his S scn is right. Let us consider the arguments brought forth by Pheidippides. All 
men are by nature free. I was born as free as you. Hence, every hum in being has the 
same right to beat another human being as anyone else has. Sure, that is true, but 
what about a father and son? That is not just two chance human beings. Why has a 
father the right to beat his son? Because he exercises his authority in the 
interest of the son.,.. It's a form of caring; beating is a part of caring. And this 
beating and caring t* connected with the fact that the son as a child lades under¬ 
standing, And the father possesses understanding. But if that is the reason, if 
the son is of age, has readied the age of discretion, and the father is stupid— 
perhaps even senile—then the son may beat his father with the same reason. If lack 
of understanding is the reason for the objection, old men are frequently less wise 
than their children. And the children should beat them. If the only parental 
authority is intelligence, then the intelligent men must rule the unintelligent. And 
ruling is sometimes not separable from compelling, physically compelling, and that is 
beating. That's it. Then the third argument which Pheidippides brings forth in 
reply to his father <>,. Qto, no, here we have still to go over thatT} Strepsiades has 
said; Yea, but there is a universal nomos . a universal law, which favors the fathers' 
beating their children and not the other way around, Pheidippides says: Well, that 
nomos can be changed. That was made by some human legislator, a fellow like you and 
me. That doesn't impress me. But if we speak of universal law, let us look at the 
true universal law, the law which all living beings obey. Let us look at the cocks 
and at the dogs and what have you. The true universal law is that to which all living 
beings are subject. And these other living beings beat their fathers without any 
hesitation. 

Then Strepsiades gives a reply wh^ch is not too bad. Perhaps the only sensible thing 
he has said in the play. Busman is not a brute. He took the example of the cocks; 
You don't live like a cock. You differ from them in so many other respects. What 
does Pheidippides say on this occasion? What does he say? That's crucial because, 
as I said, the only sensible thing said by Strepsiades hitherto. What does he say? 
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A, He appeals to Socrateso 

So In other words, hs doesn’t give a reply,, He differs to the authority of Socrates, 
So that is a point which we must keep in mind for not only today, but for every 
discussion of this subject,, We musk consider in all such cases the specific nature 
of That was really the key point in the teaching of the revered Socrates, if I 

may use your phrase from last time* I mean from Plato’s and Xenophon’s Socrates, 
las, but vfcat does this imply, such a reference to the nature of man as distinguished 
from the nature of brutes. What does this imply? 


A, There is a difference* however the difference might be defined, 

S, However the difference might be defined, there is a difference, but what kind of 
a difference? That nan is stronger than the brutes, or what? That’s also a difference, 

A, By reason. 

So Yes s but what kind of .1 difference A when you defer to reason in this connection? 

You see, there are varies 'a differences. Par example, there is a difference in this 
book 000 

A, Man is capable of < hanging his actions. 


So Well, it’s not r. good example 
difference between this and this? 

A, Quantitatidifference. 


Yes, Well, let me do it very simply. What’s the 



There 


So Quantitr-J-ve difference, A difference of degree, I That’s one difference, 
is another ;lnd of difference. Let us say essential#?’ In other words, what 
Arlstophar. 3 implies, but doesn’t spell out—that is what the later Socrates spells 
out—is t -at the whole case for Justice cannot be made if we do not consider the 
easenti: 1 difference between man and the bruteso And this more generally presupposes 
that tb^re are essential differenoes 0 That there are essential differences. This is 
a sinr^e sentence and the decisive step taken by Socrateso No one prior to Socrates 
apokr of essential differences, I mean, people implied them, but th e very term 
"essential difference” which everyone uses today, even cur a3£*«8stee'7Hersds all the 
t *jtj, doesn’t exist before Socrates, The discovery of the fact that there are essen¬ 
tial differences presupposes that there are essences, whatever that may mean. And 
That was what Socrates did. And that is the problem to which Aristophanes, not 
t.nderstanding that properly, leads us, 

}o Except in the case where he Judges Strepsiades, where has Socrates shown his 
interest in this man’s nature, in his ,o. 

So Not all. You are perfectly correct, Socrates is presented by Aristophanes ,,, 


TEnd of first side of reel.) 

0000 The philosophers don’t see the truth. They cannot see the truth. The truth 
is seen by khe poets to which Socrates or Plato,replies; If the Philosophers go about 
it in the right way, they and they alone, see the truth and they see it better and more 
clearly than the poets 0 That is a later story. Here we are still far removed from 


i a 
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this kind of philo j?ophy, 


Than the last argument, the fifth argument is this: 'strepslades says if you accept 
beatings from your father,, you acquire the right to beat your own son—that’s a kind 
of chain going round—to which Pheidippidea replies: If I do not have a son, I hare 
accepted the beatings from you and I never have an object which I can beat. That*a 
unfair, I shall never have someone whom I can pay bade. This is good as far as it 
goes, but the really crucial argument is the fourth, which I mentioned before, to 
which Pheidippi ies doesn’t have a reply. Beating is just aaottm* form of caring. 
Otherwise, it*a just brutality. Hence sons must beat their fathers. Beating is an 
enjoyment of t je beater at the expense of someone else. That’s the implication of 
the last argur.ento The beaten must have the right to beat his son. But if he has no 

it back. He can’t go on. It’s a chain. He met pay back. So 


Now what happens immediately thereafter? Let us read what happens immediately after, 
where we left off. But kf.ep this in mind; Strep si ades admits that his son was right 
in beating him and so the Sooratio teaching, this immoral teaching, won not only in 
the fight of the two Logoi,, the two theses, but it has won again here. And now we 
came to the last step, Phe last straw as you will see, 

A, Look to And he'll be my death I vow, Tet then 

perhaps you will not grudge even what you suffer now. 

Now? Will you make me "ike the blows which I’ve received today? 

T#So For I’ll beat my norther too. 

What? What is that you say? Why this is worse than all, 

o uf 

S, Yes, Now let's stop here. Here that's sML, Beating the father is all right. 
Beating the mother is Impossible, Now what is that? This is worse than everything 
elso and this is the l\st straw. And at this moment, that alone brings about the 
revolt of Strepsiades, Nothing else before. The ' of the gods; even beating 

the father, that's okayt but beating the mother, that's unbearable. How come? I 
read in one commentary a suggestion which flabbergasted net namely, that this is 
connected with the fact that the mother, in this particular case, is such a fine lady 
from the upper crust and I think there is not the slightest reason to suppose that is 
true because Strepsiades has long been cured of Ovw admiration for his upper-class 
wife ae we have seen, Bui what is then the reason? 

A, But what, if as I preed the other, by the same logic I can prove 'tie right to 
beat my mother? 

Aye, what indeed if this you plead. If this you think to win, why then Kr ail 
\|oh -Vo the cursed pit convey yourself with all your learning new; your master 
and your logic too. 

So Now let us stop hero, Strepsiades absolutely refuses^to listen to the argument 
supporting the assertion that a son may beat his own mother. Why is he so intransi¬ 
gent for the first time- riien this subject comes up whereas he has always been open to 
reason up to this point? What's that? What is so wrong in beating one's mother? 

What is not wrong in biating one's father? 


son, then he mst pay 
that is of course li\ 
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Ao There’s a physical difference in strength usually. 

So rJure, bu^ chivalry didn’t play any role in thato Mich tougher, 

A, In the last arguments he proved that he could beat his father because his father 
was weaker in reason. 

So With all due respect to tho fair sex, could not a mother also be inferior in 
understanding to her wise son^or a wise daughters, for that matter, 

A, I think this is the difference which Strepsiades accords to women and he doesn’t 
expect them to be equal. 

So You mean that he believes, generally speaking, that they are inferior intellec¬ 
tually to men, or what? 

Ao That's what I would think. 

So Well, all the greater reason for beating the mother. But why don't you take a 
daughter and her mother and that would be simpler, 

A, Well, I think he has accepted this and then enshrined the 

So Now that won't do, I mean, let us go back. Why did Pheidippides beat his father? 
Why did he come to that beating? 

Ao Because he had been beaten. 

So No, no. That was the reasoning later on, but why did he come to that beating? 

What disagreement between father and fjon led to the beating? 

Ao Incesto 

So Incest, That's it. And the incest issue was overled by the beating issue 0 Now 
the beating of the mother comes in and the beating of the mother comes up and that 
reminds somehow and quite rightly of tho incest issue before. If a son can beat his 
mother,, where is the limit? May there not also be incest between mother and son? 

That is the point and we must later on try to interpret it. But let us first continue 
the external action. At this paGBtrafter all communication, all discourse, between 
father and son has been destroyed, Strepsiades complains to the Clouds that they have 
misled him. And they simply reject his f.ccusation, They did what they did, they 
claim, in order to prepare Strepsiades* junishment so that he shall learn to fear the 
gods. Here they are * He realizes that his original 

motive, to cheat ms creditors, was wicket. He wishes to punish Socrates for having 
misled him. He can't punish the Clouds. His son Pheidippides, however, is grateful 
to his teacher Socrates and refuses to join his father Strepsiades in the action of 
revenge which follows and which consists, as you have 3een, in burning down Socrates' 
thinktank, 1 ' a term now applied in vulgar language to the center 

of behavioral studies in yu i. >*<J r j « but it is really a good literal translation 

for the term used by Aristophanes. 

Now we see what a crook Strepsiades really is. The alleged main reason why , 
Strepsiades burns down the thinktank is that Socrates commits acts of kybftt o 
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inoo lance against tie gods, or that he is unjust to tho cods, those cods whom ho. 
Strepsiadoe, had sold down the river a lone tine ago and for whom he didn't care. 

He vjqq reminded of '‘die gods ally when tho peck of cxdninality—naaely, beating one's 
mother, with its terrible icn licatione—came up, lie had no objection to any injustice 
to the cods till lie sew the consequence of that—beating one's own mother. Incest 
with a mother 0 r .he implies 4 ion: without gods no offootive prohibition against incest. 

•jljat does this ium for the play as a whole? 'Jo have seen that the crucial tiling in 
the fi^frt betwoor tie tuo Logoi, tiie Just Logos and the Unjust Logos, was that the 
Just Logos could not defend itself by speech, by Logos, by arguamt, ^nd the example 
here was adultry. And eve 17 argument in favor of adultly presupposes that marriage is 
natural, a natural institu.ion. Uo must link up thin point with the end of the work. 

There i3 no lrgos, no rearmed argument, which can account for this prohibition of 
incest and which therefor; con account for tho sacrodness of marriage. There is an 
essential limitation of t.te logos, of reason, but that does not settle the issue. 

Marriage frp necessary. 'rohibitiomc against inoost ore neoosoary. But how oan we 
account for these necesa.ties? Logos appealing to nature, to fvs-is . cannot account 
for them. 

Lot re -irat try to gi"j a summary of the playj I mean, tho points most important far 
our xposos. hirst, fhat is Soeratos* position and v/hat light does it throw an the 
-*.'i, f : J n of political sc lance, our theme hero? Socrates here is not, of course, the 
Soc/ites we know from Plato and Xenophon. He is a pre-Socratio, a student of nature, 

Arl thin implies that he i3 guided by the distinction botweon nature and tho merely 
crnventional, tho merely arbitrary, established by aen —poaco . And from this it 
follows that ho has nr interest in political tilings as such, because political tilings 
arc all based on none .--., on hixaon arrangements which could also be different. The 
only interest which this Socrates can havo in political things is to use the 
political things—such as law courts—for the purpose of what 13 by nature, Tho 
individual human being is a natural being. The use ho can make of ihe political things 
is rlietoriCo Therefore rhetoric is identical with political ecienco. That's a phrase 
which Aristotle uses towards the end of his Nicouaciiean Ethics, that the Sophists had 
practically identified political science with rhetoric. That is tho deepest reason 
for that. If all political things are conventional, if they have the cognitive status 
of stempe, no serious adult irould dovote his life to the study of political things. 

I mean, you can do it as a hobby, as you collect stamps, but no more. But still you 
can make sons use of them far your benefit as a natural being. That's rhetoric. How 
this Socratic position is opposed to the old opinion which is characterized by piety, 
moderation, or cense of aha me, and silent deed. The now education, akin to Socrates' 
teaching, is eliaracterizod by hybrist no fear of the gods; obeying nature, which in 
itself moans dishonoring them, following one's inclinations, and cleverness in talk. 

Nothing ic sacrod since no tiling sacred oan withstand logos, examination in the light 
of nature. The T*»Hn. the city, has ite base in the family, in tho—^reek termC^ 

And what is the basis of the family? That’s tho theme hero. A taboo,to U3e the 
modern term.which cannot be justified, which is just there. But could one not say that 

man nooda the polio even if ho does not need the family. Is not man 00 constituted tliat he 

cann ot live except in society, oven if it wore true that ho doos not need the family*? There 
is one great work which all of you have road which proposes this tliosis: Han neods the 
but not the family. Do you know? The Eopublic. That '3 the simple, obvious theme of 
the Teoublic . I Ian, by his nature, is so constituted that he needs tho -nnUp,- but not 
tno family. You sec now close the themes of Plato aro to those of Aristophanes, 

And needless to aay that this is not Plato's last word on tho family, because wh»r> 

Plato spoke practically on the subject, namely in hi a Lews, the family takes over. 

But in the Republic. Plato discusseo theoretically the problem of himnn society and 
tacre ne bustc tho ease '.ri-do open and he is not afraid of very things to 
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say, But what about tbs polls, toen? lien must cooperate with one another If they 
are to live trail. They arc in need of exchange of goods and services as no one can 
deny. Once you admit 3 uch an exchange, the need of ouch exchange, you must insist on 
that exchange being fair. People would stop exchanging goods and sorvices if they 
know all the tine they would always bo cheated. Part of that is tiie law punishing 
man for defrauding thoir creditors. That's part of that simple fairness. So that 
would 3 eem to bo a food basis for Justice. But what ia tlie difficulty here? You 
see, tiiey wero very apt and did not lecvo one otono unturned. So why is not Aristophanes' 
Socrates compelled go admit the necessity af justico? Since he cannot deny the need for 
humam living together, for human exenange, therefore for Justice, hhat'3 tiio diffi¬ 
culty here? It in a very terrible hing, but it must be said. And it is also 
necessary to say to draw the essential deficiencies of all utilitarian argument, because 
that is a simple utilitarian argumc.t. The fact that man must live in society and 
exchange goods and services and the efare have a certain form of Justice does not 
imply that evoryoro be just. Bo :x not havo a wonderful exchange of goods and 
oorvicoo though there is a lot of -rime going on? Uo take that in our strides. Ue 
con afford it. Lwen a smaller ami poorer society can afford of t.Ma oxioo. 

A certain amount jf clever injustice, of injustice which i 3 invisible to the law courts 
and oven to everyone else, is not leccructivo to tlio polio . Therefore, tha practical 
question is for the individual: Will you bo one of those privileged guys who can 
exploit the Trails for his own solf .ah imposes or iri.ll you be one of those average 
follows who simply h. : .ve to be just? Th? problem is discucsod in the HopuMic you 
know, in the beg ruling. ospeciall;' when Olaucon describes tlie possibility of a man who 
is invisible and can do what ho pints. hat's tie point. You soe how tha problems 
of Plato and tho problems of Arli tophanes are the cane. So tho Socratic position 
by Aristophanes, which is not thi position of Socrates we know from Platoi truly 
implies a denial of the essential neecssit; of justice. 

How let us soc • oat .ristophone;' critique tvans. I mean, tiiere is a massage of the 
play as a whole—a very simple :no whioli everyone, looking at it, or reading it, will 
3 ee immediately, Well, what is it? I mean, . oexatos has a teaching which ia 
irrefutable, which is atrongor fcJian any other teaching, on;.' other opposed teaching, l.’ell? 
Uhat happens? Ills teaching is strong, stro; ^or than any othor »••? 

A. It isn't strong enough. 

So Yes, 

A, Tbo result of iiia teaching is to destroy tho .p <lis , That is, it destroys 
regulations onu doctrines which would forbid Strop lades from burning down the think- 
tank. 


S« That goes too for , Let u j. stick only to a part u? -.ihat you said. The 
opinion—of Strspoiudos in case—eind Socratqs' la^os, 'That is all. Soorates 
ia defeated, defeated;. 

This brings up an ther quea;ion arid I hope I will toko vare of the othor port of 
your statement, if not, yci remind no. Boos this mean Ihat Socrcto3 is a wicked 
nan? And that i., after ell, the first impression one gits from reading the play. 

Docs Aristophanes at/wucm Berates as on onocy of the no. . o n nd lienee an an enemy of 
tho human race'' Socrates i; defeated not by tho polls, l .t by Stropsiados. Hot a 
logoi action. Strepaiadec doesn't have ono. The character of Strepsiades shows the 
Uni t both of Soca'atoo 5 c^ractivenecs and of Socrates being a danger and being himself 
in denser. Socrates has n> effect on anyone except those tarvoling3 who look^t tlio 
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stars together with him* The only non-cognitive nan, the non-philosopher, non-scierjoe, 
whatever you call it, whom he affects is Strepsiadeso Strepsiades is a fairly 
Innocuous crook* And it is an accident that he comes into connection with Socrates 
and the accident is due to his inbet ween position between the upper and lover class 
which nay partly explain his unusual Indulgence to his son* Only people like 
Strepsiades, this rather abnormal type of citizen, can possibly be corrupted by 
Socrates* One little implication in passing; not types like Aloibiades* That's very 
interesting. You know, later in the accusation, maoh was made of what Socrates did 
to Alcibiades* Of course Alcibiadea was still very young at that time* That's true* 


Socrates* doctrine destroys not the polls. The polls is strong and firm* It destroys 
him, Socrates* Socrates' vice is not injustice, which has to do with greed,but lack 
of understanding, Socrates is in a way a fcal in spite of his very great cleverness 
in measuring the jumping of fleas and in observing the motions of the stars. You 
know, sometimes even today you see fameus natural scientists who are amazingly clever 
in their scientific work and then they sometimes step out and make aasgumeafcs/lSrV* 00 ^^^ 
political matters and so on and there they are not so impressive, to put it mildlyo/^r^ 
It is an old story, by no means limited to modern times. Socrates lacks prudence 
or practical wisdom. He lacks self-knowledge. He does not know, he*s unaware of 
the context in which he operates his thinktank. He's extremely shortsighted. He's 
a plaything of forces which he does not comprehend and does not control presented 
here by the Clouds. The Clouds are net defeated. The Clouds are very clever. They, 
want to enter Athens and to be worshipped by Athens. There is only one little entiyJ * 
wedge and that is Socrates, .the fellow who dares, the innovator, who is willing to 
worship new gods 0 So they '§£t on Socrates. But they are prudent. In the moment 
they see that Socrates* lack of undersranding in cooperation with Strepsiades* lack 
of understanding is going to compromise the oase of the Clauds, they switch sides. 

They oome up as defenders of the poll? . They are sitting pretty. Socrates is not* 

We must also mention the following point* Socrates, Aristophanes* Socrates, does 
not distinguish between the accidental and local laws, which are really rather arbi¬ 
trary o and a law obeyed by all men, a universal law. A law which all human beings— 
that is, all civilized human beings— comply with is somehow natural, is somehow 
baaed on man* a nature. Man*8 nature* The essential difference between nan and 
brutes is not considered by Socrates* 

I mention one point i n i^-**i*±\*~ understand better the whole thing* 

Strepsiades and Socrates have something in common. Naturally* Otherwise they 
cculd not cooperate. And this was identified at one point in the play as parsimony, 
but an ambiguous parsimony because it means indifference in the case of Socrates and 
greed in the case of Strepsiades. Nov let us look somewhat more closely at 
Strepsiades* What is his motive? What is Strepsiades* ultimate motive? That is 
the whole thing—what causes the whole movement* What is his ultimate motive? Yes? 

A* Preservation of his own? 


■\ 


S. That is very good. It is too good for ay present purposes. I mean, first, 
obviously, he*s in debt. But what is behind the debts? Love of his son. He does 
not love his wife. I mean, the silence is very clear^and references to hif: wife do 
not show any love. He loves his son and that goes through his whole life. This love 
is not requited. As you put it, what his motivation is, hte’ love of his own—his son, 
as* love of his own. One can say that the father and the son have nothing in comaon 
except that Strepsiades is the father of Pheidippides. Strepsiades doesn’t admire 
Pheidippidea because of his horsemanship, because of the elegant company he keeps, 
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and so on and so on and so on 0 tut what la decisive for him is 0 "This is mj son," 

His own, Nothing else, This is, one can say, a* natural design which all brutes have* 
tooo A tigress fights for her cubs as muoh a^jft^Jndglrt* Now this natural love for 
his son as his own brings him into debts, into injustice, into impiety and so on and 
so on, and it culminates in this atrocious suggestion of his son that he may beat his 
own mother* you remember, Confronted with this possibility, Strepsiades’ indulgence 
to his son ceases, Whr? He grants his son everything, Everything, Even that he may 
beat him, ait not that he may beat the mother with the implication of incest. The 
prohibition against iicest is the basis of his own, of Strepdades’ and any other 
man’s own, in this sense. Why? The sacredness of the family is indispensible in 
principle for Strepsiades* knowing that Pheldippidea is his son, Strepsiades* natural 
love forthis son as I .is own presupposes ultimately noraos . The law. And therefore 
his whole life is based on this self-contradiction, Socrates, who is presented there 
as without any love of any of his own—I mean, there’s no allusion to his having 
children—that ’3 different, I think that is ultimate, the basis of the difficulty 
of Strepsiades, Th«. question is—to which we do not have an answer new—is, of 
course* why does Aristophanes defend the family and the polls ? He shows only that 
the defense by meanj of flfei logos is not possible. There must be some other fora of 
defense. That is the reason why we will turn—not now, unfortunately, but next time— 
to the Birds because the Birds deal with the same problem as we have seen that. Tea? 
Have you some problem, Mr, ? 

Q 0 There is a great variety of opinion as to what the Birds deal with, 

3, Yes, I don’t believe there is a grsat variety of opinion, I think as far as I 
know in literature there is one absolutely preponderant opinion which tries to say 
that it is 7 thp-absdutelj certain political situation in Athens, 

£ ^ a- 

A, There are at least two variations . 

S, What would you say? Perhaps you’ll present us. We’ll go to that. But I can 
only say what ay inpresdon is for some time, that the Birds deals with an interesting 
propositions to have s Polls erected on the bad$6f Socrates—I mean, on Socrates* 
teaching. Let us see. We’ll read it together, I mean, don’t give in to me in any 
way, of course. Follow your own understanding. But the theme of incest, beating 
the father, is written very largely, as you must have seen, 

A, Yes, but the,<lif/;es>ence between the incest theme in the Birds and in the Clouds 
is a little bit obscore, 

3, Yes, We must try to make it dear, Jow is there any point you would like to 
bring up, too, Mr, ? 

Q, Are you suggesting that the reason the Clouds didn’t put out the fire is because 
they changed sides? 

So Yes, sure, they have changed, but before. The first sign of the change of sides 
occurs after tha victory of the Unjust Logos and that Is connected with, they are 
practical beings. They know that if Justioe is simply rejected, that is bad far 
everyone,. That they know. Yes, Mr, JoKr»s*w j 

Qo I have a question about the youth of Aristophanes, If the given dates in the 
book are correct. The youth of Aristophanes at the time the play was written, if the 
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data that was given approx: mately for the birth of Aristophanes la correct, it would 
seem that he would be only about 22 years old c 

So When was he bcm? 

A 0 They said 44S. 

So I don't think „ a , No 0 ho oust be older than that. The Clouds were written in 
421 or 2 or somewhere around there 0 The Birds n *ucU No, he must be 

older than that 0 

A» He musts because if this rare the case, it would seem kind of a strange criticism 
from a man so young for Socratus who was ... 

So I don’t know now what is supposed to be the date of the birth of Aristophanes, 
but I would assume there was ro greater difference than about 10 years and some 
people are, how should I say, ,'ory mature at a very early age. We have some, for 
example, in very modem timeSo There is no difficulty in that. But we cannot become 
entangled in the question of Aristophanes' own position because we would have to read 
all '.he clever -pl*.y s ?nd that is absolutely impossible. We read it only 

with a view to an understanding of what Socrates, the revered Socrates stands for and 
hers the statements of Arlstophs r.es are of a particular value. One could as well 
read Thucydides* history, for example, for understanding the pre-Socratio thinking 
about ooiety. Bit Aristophanes has a great advantage. He speaks of Socrates 
himself, you know, and so we get an earlier version of Socrates‘teaching MJfealf. 

And in addition, I think that there is no writer of this epoch, of the classical 
| lixsmo epoch, who was used so naioh by Plato as Aristophanes. One cannot understand 
'•he subtleties, and the most invortairt subtleties, of Plato’s Republic without having 
studied Aristophanes. I^iara is onaf w safc which we cannot read for tho simple reason 
that it is unavailable, and that’s the Assembly of Women, which is quite clearly the 
model for Plato’s Republic. The same theme—communism and equality of the sexes. 

As a matter of fact, there is a preponderance of the female sex. Abolition of the 
family. That is all there. There are literal agreements between Plato’s Republic 
and the Assembly of Worron . We^cyjeHSo that because we mist get some notion of what 
Socrates and Plato star.d for 0 Now is there any other point you would like, Mr. K. ? 

Q. Why, in the beginning, do the Clouds mention Prodicos as also one of whom they 
approve? 

S. Yea, that seems to be so. There are all these famous Sophists—I mean, the most 
famous of them were Prodicos, Protagoras and Hippias. You see, one must make a 
distinction between tbi teachers of rhetoric and the SopHsts. That is not the same. 
Per example, Thrasymacvus is a rhetorician. Gorgias is a rhetorician. That’s not 
quite the same as Sophist. But the three most famous Sophists in Socrates' time 
were Protagoras, Prodi cs and Hippias. And Hippias was the most stupid of the three. 
And Prodicos was the one, apparently, whom Socrates respected most highly. That we 
know also from other sairces. There was some connection. He is frequently ridiculed, 
surely, in Plato, but luch less ridiculed than the others. So there must have been 
soma connection betweer Socrates and Prodicos. Thera is also some reference to 
that in one of the dialogues—I’ve forgotten which—there was some connection 
between the two. So Prodicos, apparently, was sensible, but Prodicos* special 
preoccupation was com tness of words and that’s also alluded to hare in the Clouds . 


Q. I wonder if there i; any connection between the choice of the Heracles story 
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that Prodlcos was famous for «oo 
So Tas, that is Prodlcos. 

Qo .... and this speech in hare? 

So In which way? 

Qo The choice of PheidippidQS, as it were 0 being a conic substitute for the ohoice 
of Heracleso ^ 

So I don't get it 0 For those who do not know as much as Mr. xt^knovs, I would 
like to say of choice of story told by Socrates in Xenophon's 

Memorabilia where Socrates presents a case for virtue in the form of a story of the 
choice of virtue by Heracles and this goes back to Prodioos. I think there is a 
reference to Prodlcos there. Yes. Prodlcos. Heracles chooses virtue against vice, 
yes. And what does Pheidippides do? 

A. He chooses the Unjust Speech. 

So I see. In other words, that would be Xenophon's reply, that Socrates teaches 
just the opposite as what he's made to teach here. TL+J- 


A 0 I notice a reference to Heracles, 
to point up that, too. 


the use of Heracles in the Unjust Speech seems 

So That’s possible. But there is a more obvious connect ion and that is that In J 
Xenophon's Oeconomicus , the hero, the perfect gentleman,^usoi literally a verse from 
the Clouds , something which Pheidippides says in the Clouds , you knows "Roll the 
horse and bring it hone." Yes? Sure, there are some connections. There's no 
question. Surely, very generally speaking, and that is very general and vary slmply 0 
is this? Plato and Xenophojj_tum it around. Socrates^ia so far from being a 
defender of the Unjust^fias the first to set forth the virtues of the Just Speech. 

But that is a bit too simple, because, as I indicated last time, the case for 
rational morality which Socrates makes is not febe^ease simply for traditional 
morality. Certain things are changed. Not because Socrates was a wicked man, but 
there is a problem in traditional morality. 

So, next time we will hear your paper and Mies Sills, your paper. 
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oo.o comes up in our seminar this vay. I would have probably not taken it up myself 
because of lack of time, tut for any discussion in cur age it would come up sooner or 
latero It seems to me that in your last remark, beginning with your reference to 
Gaunt£ you retracted what you said in the first part, But that is perfectly 
int alligible—you simply are doubtful. You are attracted by the reputations bat you 
are also doubtful whether it works 0 I do not blame you for thato And it will 
certainly not dispense me from a brief discussion of this whole issue,, 


You have said there has always been a tendency to present Aristophanes as a political 
playwright. Always. What does that mean? Since Aristophanes' time? Or since the 
early nineteenth century? As far as my knowledge goes, 3ince the early twentieth 
century® And that immediately gives the whole thing a different complexion. It has 
something to do with tendencies in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries peculiar to 
these centuries to put this emphasis on the political. Now, on the other hand, if 
one says instead of political, a playwright, one does not necessarily improve the . 
situation because what is a playwright? A playwright today and a playwright in the j 

fourth or fifth century is an entirely different thing and one would have to esk^the 
question, what is a play? What is a drama? What is a comedy, in particular? I will 
turn to that later,, 

In the first part of your speech, you said that political plays—political in the 
narrow sense, topical affairs of the moment—in all ten plays, with the exception of 
the Birds . That la, of course, not true. What about the PlutusT What about the 
Assembly of Women 7 What about the Clouds ? Wh^ about the Thesmophoriazus ae? That is, 
of course, not so. Allusions to contemporary essz&tr occur everywhere, erven in the 
Birds , as we have seen 0 Yes? 


, M As J was speaking rather fast and possibly I said what I did not mean to say, but I 

^ / - ~ 1 




>.<*L ±eB.d not mean p olitical in the narrow sense of allusions to contemporary events 
jtA believe I saLdhpolA 


believe I saidnpolitical or social or political in the sense that it was used in 
Greece, meaning social,, and I think ... 


St Yes, but, excuse me, if that is not contemporary politics—as the Sicilian 
expedition in 414—1 don't know what it is. 


As I'm sorry, I didn’t understand ... 

Ss I mean, you tried to link up the Birds and the Sicilian expedition and that was 
surely contemporary polities at that time. So that was what I meant. I mean, what 
does political mean if it is not political as contemporary politics? Then you would 
have to say, for example, tSsabwfts an historical event*. When Shakespeare writes his 
history, he presents a political problem in a way which has no immediate—or at least 
h* not immediately visible with the contemporary politics of Elisabeth and James. 

As I would prefer a comparison not to Shakespeare but to, say, Bernard Shaw who does 
not necessarily refer to immediate ... 

3s Yes, but the e::ampXe ... 

As ..a. contemporary events, but Just the same I think can be called a political 
playwright. 

i* n tAc- wso, 

Ss Perhaps, I don-t know 0 But is surely true A of Shaw. But I would like 

to ocne to a broader issue. Now when we say the parabasis of the Birds is non-political 





and nowhere alse 0 that'e rot true 0 The Clouds a for example B as we have seen, is 
entirely no rv-poll tic alo 

As I did not mean and don't think I said that a^ the others were political,, Not all 
of them are; I think only about four or five of tham are political,. All I meant to 
say is that in this case, t>±s is assuredly not political,, 

• 

3 s Yes, but the Cloud/ ., the Theaaophorlazusae and the Plutus are as surely, in that 
sense, not political " One point I would like to mention only immediately: whatever 
may be difficult ryarding the name of that city founded in the Birds n it surely has a d |yS* 
connection to olrvds and Aristophanes wrote a play called the Clouds which would rsrbhep 
indicate that tfrjre might be some connection there to say nothing of other considerations,, 

But let me psc the question of the broader basis 0 I said there is a general tendency 
of oritics* m the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, to emphasize the political 
charac'^r of th& plays <,<,<> is connected with the spirit of the nineteenth and twentieth 
Qgn >oriea„ The prevalent spirit: e^*pre,1udioe which we can call a political prejudice 
l b-A which finds its most vail-known expressions irftys&vate; that you have to understand 
a work of poetry ultimac-oly^aiamgsaS^sse. true understanding, in terms of the 
political-socxal problems of the timeSo And we have seen •traces of that And this 
is, of course, not limited to Marxist^ but only Marxism htirthe most well-known and 
extreme form of that. For example, the emphasis which people put in the interpretation 
of Plato*s political works--the Laws and the Republic r*on his affairs in Syracuse, 
there were ekr\tKit^ J rt>/llt..'tr of Platonic interpretation and no one had paid any 
attention to Plato*s affair in Syracuse. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
the Syracusian affair became so famous it overshadowed the substantiate Issues of the 
Platonic dialogues, I*m sure that one can understand the Republic and the Laws as a 
whole without any difficulty without even thinking of Plato's adventures or misadventure a 
in Syracuse,, When Plato—who after all wag Interested in politics as we know—presented 
Aristophanes in one of his dialogues—in the Banquet— there is hardly any allusion to 
Aristophanes as a man being concerned with politics, much less the other characters he 
presented there, like Pausanias. < 

So there is, to begin with aifiay, no extraneous evidence at any rate in favor of the 
view that Aristophanes should be o^hatically political. Surely politics occurs every¬ 
where,, but the question is, why? The safest thing to start from is that Aristophanes' 
works are all comedies. No one can deny that. Now what is the purpose of the comedy, 
according to what Aristophanes himself says? Now he says that the poet should make the 
citizen just, be a teacher of justice. But that would apply, of course, to every 
dramatic poet. That's not characteristic of the comic poet. What is the comlo poet 
to do in addition to being a teacher of justice? I think everyone ought to know that, 
but I want some one of you to say it. What is a comic poet supposed to do today, and 
in all times, and we have Aristophanean evidence to this effeot, that he was to bring 
about this well-known effect of comedy. 

As Make people laugh. 

Ss Make people laugh. Sure. The ridiculous as ridiculous is the theme of comedy. 

Now then of course a long question arises: What is the ridiculous? Now let me take 
a slight round-about way. Ridiculous means very different things for different people. 
You know that very crude and vulgar people find laughable things which more refined 
people do not find laughable at all. And vice versa. If we will take now the two 
extremes—grossly ridiculous and the subtly-ridiculous—what is the primary theme of 
the comedy as Aristophanes meant it? Wfcs&asi^grossly ridiculous, subtly 

ridiculous? The primary theme, the most obvious theme? or 
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A: The grossly ridiculous,, 

malt $ 

3: Sure, Because it ls 0 alter all, a popular presentation where all awi at least 
could be presents Sure* So the grossly coalOo The indecently comic, Now*indecently' 
in Greece, as well as in oar time as at all tines, has to do with sex, but not only 
with sex strictly understood, but also with other affairs of the body which are not 
mentioned in these societies, It has to do with the digestive process to which many 
references are made in the Aristop.anean comedies. Butthen there is something else 
which oao Again, I appeal to a coaon exportenoe, I saTthis ararience first in 
another country, but I believe yen could make this experience $£& in this country 
and the ladies mist forgive me for the all gat indelicacy of this story, but it is really 
not unimportant. There is a very vulgar place where people of the male sex express 
indecencies and these are public toilets. In public toilets you find two forms of 
indecency most common—at least in another country, but I believef gl^en conditions 
ootid also be in this country, First, gross sexual indecencies, * Out the second, 
that is much more interesting. Political obscenity. Political obscenity. In 
Germany, where I had the occa.ion to observe tils, all the inscriptions you found in 
„ a< J* w'r /such places were either Mssa&ot or Communist, Never of the respectable part'ev And 
^ you know, in our present lang.age, we speak of political obscenity. That is not a 

bad useage. 

What Aristophanes stands for politically was of course a view of the nice people, of 
the gentleman, there's no qvastion about that. You know, the squires. But this was 
the unorthodox politic* Athens at that time, AH the leading men, the famous 
men—Pericles, Cleon, whoever they may be—eve// vic-i^s — so that the respected men 
in the foreground, they wore all ridiculed and In a way in which they could not well 
be attacked outside of this privileged sphere o’ the comic stage. That is still moh 
true now. Bodily obscenity so to extend it bey .vi sex, the bodily ridiculous, that's 
one thing; the politically stdiculoun, that's mother. 

But there aro at least two other great tfaiwh'.ch characterized all Arlstophanean 
comedieso apart from politics and se*, There arc two other things which are treated 
with an ir/ecent, in a ridiculous mamer. Yes? ****** 

As Religion, 

3 s Thv gods. Yes, the gods, Blasphemy iUtma through the whole play. And blasphemy 
is another form of obscenity, indecency. And ther. there is a fourth subject which is 
treated to some extent improperly, indecently,, and we had a good example last time. 

We V s 11 also see some important specimens of that in the Birds, 

But there is also another play, i. grossly indecent ilay.by the way —Thesmophoriazusae 
(I don't know how to translate fiat title)—in which Euripides is presented in a most 
ridiculous fashion. Let us call, it, using a word i.sed by Aristophanes himself, 
wisc’om. Wisdom, And of course wisdom han various forms. There is this kind of 
wisdom which is represented by Socrates, There is also the wisdom of the poets. And 
what Aristophanes presents especially in T.he Thesmop l .oriazusae, for example, is the 
wlidom of Euripides, .'low, to 'mention Just one point, externally, and at first glance, ag 
Euripides is for the old-fashioned, a fellow of the old-fashioned, and Euripides is a ,<A° 
new-fangled poet and the opposite number Is Aeschylus.. You know the bsuss=ES&*fa»- gt*' 6 
poet of the Persians ind so on and so on 0 And there is a play in which Aristophanes 
presents a contest between Aeschylus and Eiripides, which ends in favor of—externally— 
aa twaLay in favor of Aeschylus against Euripides, But on a purely external^ 
political ground: Jho is willing to aooep; Alclbiades Euripides and Aeschylus?And 
only Aeschylus is willing to accept him ani so he gets a priao, Not on the grounds of 


r 
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the superiority of his poetryo There is one third great tragic poet who does not 
enter the contest at all and that is the noble Sophocles„ And Aeschylus behaves like c 
talks like 0 Billingsgate and so does Euripides* In other words, Aeschylus too is 
presented indecently, The only one who could not be presented indecently was Sophocles, 
That's a compliment to Sophocles, The word indecent is a bit harsh and I shall 
retract it, 

• 

The theme of Aristophanes is the ridiculous,and the ridiculous is* the most Important 
and most powerful fornn.and these are the four tki;tg3 v 'which Vh ave mentiopedT jSiia^^ 
could go* and should go, into that more deeply and see how these four thaKga^'which 
mentioned-*politics , sex, gods and wisdom—are conoeoted. That would be a true 
understanding of Aristophanes, But if one would succeed in understanding their 
■*> intrinsic relation then one would have understood the Aristophanean comedy. You see, 
the problem of the Aristophanean comedy is quits different from that of the Shakespearean 
comedy or that of Molidre or or whoever you might think of. But this is 

suret the political plays a part and a very important part because it is as massive 
and as obvious to everyone as sex. But to say it is nwre important to the Aristophanean 
comedy than "sox" would be wrong. One would have to understand this relation and what ]/ 
we have been discussing last time in this question of beating the father which is a . 9*1 
relatively decent way of putting the question of the foun dation of the family, the 
foundation of the household, the question of incest.id&ch/'tKo polls and its laws needs 
that institution which has the primary purpose of procreation, 

Nov this nuch in order to indicate the general approach which I believe is absolutely 
necessary. Surely one mast beware of any generalization. One cannot possibly start 
from a general notion of comedy of which one does not know ef whether it is applicable 
^ 'if to Aristophanes, to listen to Aristophanes himself, Aristophanes* in 

« v contradistinction to the tragic poets* speaks in the parabasis in his own name and so 
we have it really straight from the horse's mouth. } «<8iat does he want to do? And there 
are two claims, or three claims* which come up all the time. One is the teaoherVof 
Justice; tvo* to make people laugh; and three* that he has realties—what now would be 
called creative, that he has conceived a new conjecture which no one had before. That 
is the basis for the beginning of any possible understanding. 

Before we turn to the Birds , I would like to say a few more words about the Clouds which 
I believe would help a bit for the understanding of the Birds , I remind you of the 
■ft points A man is ‘made aware of thelwHneas of inJustJce^ln the Clouds , We have to 

\ \ raise two questions: first, what kind of a man, or what is the motive oFWs injustice; 
end b) how is he mads aware of the badness of it? Now this man is Strspsiades and 
his chief concern is the love of his son as his own and this love of his son is 
stronger than his love of right or Justice or his" love of the polls, because right and 
Justice and polls are in a way equlvalmts, There is a difficulty because the polls 
demands subordination of one's own, of love of one's own, to love of the common, of 
koronon , which is the cotnmcn. Even the sacrifice of one's own to the common. The 
clearest case, of aourse, is war. This very difficult story in general about Abraham 
and IssaOoWhere a man is commanded to sacrifice bis only son whom he loves and that's 
a very difficult and profound story. But, purely humanly speaking, part of the story 
is the problem of the oonmunity, and_the individual, which demands that of every father 
for his son in a war. And (only, the •battles firo\o\e. < ie--b r ought bade to the 

most radioal formulation. Now this love of one's own taken by itself, taken merely 
by itself, wjuld lead to unconcern with right or Justice, And it leads therefore to 
a questioning of Justice and this is brought out by the discussion between t he Just 
and the Unjust Speech in which the weakness of the Just Speech la ral4es®3,«'fhe 
ultimate consequenoe of this tendency is the acceptance of the son beating his father 
and his mother and more radically speaking of incest. But this would render impossible 
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that a man could say of a younger man, ha is gy aon 0 So Strap si ados* own* and love of 
his own, is itself somehow based on the polis 0 on the noraos. on the law which he 
contradicts. Strep siadca would not contradict himself if ho did not respoct the 
prohibition against incesto He would not have got into trouble if he had acted like 
his own son* Pheidippides, who did not hare a son—you remember that—and did not ^ c/*. 
■ ( passionately teaeek his son. Pheidippidea re mains consistent after his conversion. 

Strepsiades cannot remain so. vfTat precisely "constitutes tJie 1 

weakness of the case far justice? Answers in the first place, the contradiction 
between the rules of justice and the conduct of the guardian of justice—Zeus. You 
remember, Zeus binds his father, Zeus commits adultry, things which he forbids to men. 
What do you say to this argument? Some people would perhaps say, "Weil,, these were 
Greek myths and therefore Greek morality had the great misfortune of being built on 
myths which contradicted Greek morality.” But what is the reason in the myths? Were 
these myths mere brutal facts of Greek lives? Was there not some human thought invested 
in these myths? Mow if we assume that, we see immediately what the reason is. The 
guardian of right, the founder of the order of right, is not subject to the right 
which he founds j the problem with wMjg|i tou are all familiar in a such more restricted 
form from the modem doctrine of The ultimate maker of the law can also 

unmake the laws. The founder cannot be subjeot to his nomoa . to his law. And there¬ 
fore, those subject to the law can only obey the legislator. They must not think of 
imitating the legislator. If we return to the language of nyths, men mat obey the 
gods, but must not imitate then. That is one point we=ssa»t& say. 


l 

t 


But the whole argument up to this point is based on one presupposition} namely, that 
the rules in question—let us simply say prohibition against incest and all 

its implications—that they are merely by virt ue o f law, by virtue of establishment, 
by virtue of say-so. But is the family, the c 4hlch stands and falls by the 

prohibition against incest, not manifestly natural or rational? That is the question. 
Nov what is implied in the argument of So orates or his Unjust Logos regarding the 
natural character of the family? What is implied? If you want to take the simpler 
" ^^''/example of beating one's father, 2oa«9CRft£=*te&fft. Is it not soj thatfsodety stands 
and falls by paternal, or at least, parental authority? Bringing up the children who 
are completely unable to take care of themselves, who do not know right and wrong, 
black and white, left and right? Well, let us again look at the BihLe because the 
fundamental problems are of coarse always in there. Let us look at incest in the 
Bible. Do you remember some stories of incest there? How is the procreation of the 
human race possible in the early age, assuming that all men descend from one and the 
same couple, except by incest at least between brother and sister, to say nothing of 
Lot and his daughters and so on? Think also of the story of Oedipus in Greece. Do 
you remember this story? What would be our moral judgment about Oedipus if we were 
suddenly confronted by such a tale in our world? 




A* We would say that he was blameless. 
3s Why? 

As Chance, 


Ss Yes, but more precisely, why is he blameless? 

As That was the rule of Thebes. 

3 s No, no, I mean why would we say that Oedipus was blameless. 
As He did not know. 
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3 s He did not know, Tea, bat the deeper implication of the myth is, of course, 
incest is a terrible violation of a sacred order regardless of whether you know or 
not 0 That is the point. And there is something behind it that this has by itself a 
terrible sanctions For exjaple, the offspring smart be terrible,, Nov look at the off¬ 
spring of Oedipus and Jocasta, There is at least one exception to that rule. At 
least one, I think there are two. Well, if Antigone is not a noble woman, I don't 
know who is and even her sister, Ismene, So, There is the problem,, What is the 
basis for the prohibition against incest? Is this a role which is universally valid, 
universally valid? And the mere fact that it depends on knowledge is a very great 
point. We cannot say much more because Aristophanes in the Clouds leaves it at a few 
indications. The foundation of the polls is the household,, And the foundation of 
the household is the prohibition against incest. This is the sacred prohibition. Not 
a utilitarian rule. And the sacred foundation of all society cannot be defended by 
the logos . There is a conflict thanfl between the polls and the logos . Now this tfetag 
in itself is today trivial. It * only usually not brought oat, but it is implied in 
what you learn in almost all classes in this bull ding. How would we record today such 
things as the prohibition against incest or beating one's father and things? 


A; 

3i 


Conventions, 




'Conventions' are rarely safe today. 


There has ,,, 


As Taboo? 


Sx Taboo is a more oo. Yes, But I think the two terms which would invariably occur 
in such a discussion wold be'myths'or Values, Now what does official social science 
teaoh^about myths or values? That every society stands or falls by a value system 
or by A basic myth# and that this value system or myth# cannot be defended rationally. 
Every defense mold only be merely ideological. It can only be accepted or rejected, 
but it is not subject to rational validation. So this premise is really very 
vulnerable today, I mean, a simple reader—and we all sust always return to the stage 
of a simple reader if we want to understand such a work T-i iVi Vi ifr -lj H f n ^rmtimly to 
Strapsiades now. Strepsiades ought to have loved justice and the polls more than his 
iasMy, That is what we would all say, I think, as decent people. But still, why? 

This question must be permitted in the classroom if not in the market place. Why 
should he have loved justice and the polls more than his £e«3£y? All righto 

As The love of his son is ultimately dependent on justice, according to the t - 

Ss Yes, Because the polls, we can say 0 is the condition of his family. He could 
not have a son, as this son, without the polls. Yes, but that is of course not 
precise enough because the air also is a condition of his sen and one can't say a man 
should love the air more than his son. So we must be more precise. The polls is a 
condition and is much more important, is much more than a mere condition, why? 

A* The polls is a condition which would not be present if men didn't somehow or 
other work to preserve it which is not true of the air as a condition. Therefore, 
it is more important that men love the polls because if they didn't, it would be 
destroyed, where tMs isn't true of the other condition, 

Jfl-O \ 

Ss That is good. But it is t^mr little bit,analytic*for me now, though I'll keep 
it in aindo What cones firstp’ pAor to an analysis, is the connection between the 
Polls and right or justice, Strepaladas ought to have loved the polls more than his 
son because the poll3 is the mnbodiment of right or justice. That is the higher 
cl a i m of the polls. All human dignity depends on political society. That is one- 
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tenth ooo That is elementary, The whole argument of Plato*presupposes this alwoantary 
points Bat her* a question arises which we as theoretical man are compelled to raise. 
Is this true? Is the polls the embodiment of right? In the sonant we raise tw 9 
question 9 we understand the beginning of the Birds because at the beginning of the 
BirdSn we see two Athenians leaving Athens because Athens is £g$ the embodiment of 
justice. Provisionally, before going into any details, we can say two Athenians 
leave Athens in quest for a just city, for a city which is trutiOy an embodiment of 
right. That is the sane protista as in the Rapubllo „ as you know. They seek justice 
and they know that justice has its hone in the polio, can be seen acre dearly in the 
polis than in the individual., All righto They are in a polls. Look at Athens, No, 
Athene has many flaws, Sparta, Sven Sparta has many flaws. And any city of which 
they know has many flaws. So they have to found a just cdty to see how justice looks 
like. Something of this kind is implied in the Birds , 

And now let us turn to the Birds itself. Two Athenians; one is called Suelpidea and 
the other is called Paisthetaems, Buelpides—that is derived from the words "men of 
good hope". And Pelsthetaerus—the "reliable comrade," something of this kind. They 
follow two birds. To follow birds means, of course, in Greek—also the same word— 
obey two birds. You see, it begins really, the play opens with the rule of birds. 

Birds were a famous omlna .^ You did what tbs birds told you to. So it begins with 
the rule of the birds already. And they are in quest for a human being who has 
become a bird. They run away from the city of Athens which makes life unbearable 
/ because of the oonstant lawsuits# a th&ng which we will find also in the Wasps from a 
different point of view. And they seek a place where they can live quietly—a city 
which is not a city of busybodies 0 By the way, you see also here a connection with 
the Republic because in the Republic, the definition of justice given there, justice 
means binding one's own business. That is only a different formulation for being not 
a busybody in ordinary language, A man who is minding his own business, he is the 
opposite of a busybody. So they seek a city which is not a busybody' and they don't 
know whether such a city exists. But they think they can find out the location of it 
from this man who has become a bird— Tarsus, Why such a man, such a creature, now a 
bird, once a human being? Because being a bird and flying around all countries, he 
might have seen it from above; a kind of aerial reconnaissance, you see. And since he 
is of human origin, he will understand these humans so thatfis chosen with absolute 
sensibility, be. 

Having almost despaired of finding their way, they discover that they had arrived 
at the place where Tereus lived. What first comes in sight is a servant bird of 
Tereus, a slave bird. And that's strange, because we will see there are no slaves 
there. We hear iunadiately that this fellow has a slave bird only as a relic from his 
human life. This was his human slave in his human digra, The birds have no slaves. 
Once they see this strange bird, they get frightened, and they let their birds escape 
so they can't find their way back. The way bade to civilisation is closed. They have 
to find a way to live where they have arrived finally. Let us turn to verse 85 
following, which is on page 8 of the translation, Pelsthetaerus speaking. Do you 
have it? In the middle or page 8, Do you have it? Will you read there/ Yes? "Hay 
you perish SS ©i^y you have turned me through fear," Do you have that? In the 
middle of page 8 , Poisthetaerus speaking, 

A t "He frightened me to death," 

Ss Yes, Go on. Road it. 

As "0 deart 0 deart my heart went pit-a-pat, >$r daw's gone too. 


k 
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"GoneI 0 you toward you, You lot him gol n Is this the place? 

5 s Yo3<> Go on« 

As "Well, didn't you fall down,, And lot your crow go? 

"No, I didn'to Nol 
"Where is she then? 

"She flow away herselfo 

"You didn't lot her go„ You're a bravo boyl" 

S'; Now this little interlude is not uninteresting,, They did exactly the same thing 0 
Out of fear, they let than fly, but they put different constructions on the same 
action,, Who is the cleverer of the two fellows from a very simple point of view? 
Pelsthetaerus or Euelpides? 

As Pelsthetaeruso 

Ss Yos 0 sure, Now that is the first indication that he*a the hero, you see, at this 
point of the play„ He's devei^ r The first indication,, 

Now, Tereua, the Hoopoe, has become completely a bird now„ At this place, we should 
read also page 9, bottom, in the translation, the long speech of Eualpideso They are 
asked why do they come—they are human beings, of course, the two men from Athens 0 Now 
go on„ 

As "You were a man at first, as we are now. And had your creditors, as we have now. 

And loved to shirk your debts, as wo do now; And then you changed your nature, and became 
A bird, and flew round land and sea, and know All that men feel, and all that birds 
feel tooo 

That's why we are come as suppliants here, to ask If you can tell us of seme city, soft 
As a thick rugo to lay us down within. 

Seek ye a mightier than the Cranaan town? 

A mightier, no; a more commodious, yes« 

Aristocratic? 

Anything but that! I loathe the very name of Scellias' sone 
What sort of city would ye like? 

Why, one Where my worst trouble would such as this; A friend at daybreak coming to my 
door 

And calling out 0 by Olympian Zeus„ Take vour bath earlys then come round to me. 

You and ycur hlidren n to the wedding banquet * *!*m going to give.-, Now pray don't 
diflsppoinfc me. 

Else, keep your distance n when gy money' s—gone. 

Upon my word, you are quite in love with troubles! And you? 

I love the like. 


tSenio $£) 


But toll me vhatc 


To have the father of some handsome lad 

Come up and chide me with complaints like these. 




gsagfe. 
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du met 


son r 


man 


5s Yeso Let ua stop hera 0 In this comical and rather gross thing ,,, The translator 
was very decent, Nov, what do we learn from that? What do we see here about the 
motivation of the two men? What do we learn? I mean, common as wall as the 
differenceso What do they seek? I means nothing aristocratic^ That’s very important 
and that is one part of the truth that it is a democracy which they seek, but not such 
a troublesome democracy as Athens, A pleasant democracy,. That is clear, A pleasant 
deaooracy, But there is a slight difference between the tastes of the two fellows. 

As The first wants an easy material life. He wants to get the necessities of 
physical existence through no efforts of his own, 

Ss Yeso Ho wants to get things from others. Yes? And doesn’t want to do anything 
for theme What some poople s ‘£&l3& the welfare state is. But of course he doesn’t 
think of the welfare state. That is presented more clearly in the Assembly of Women 
and in another way in the Plutus . you see, A city where men have everything j.n 
abundance. That Is what the comedian writes. But what is Peisthetaerus interested in. 


As Well, he doesn’t want bread and circuses, 
moral strictures of others. 


He wants an existence free from the 


3 8 This is very delicate what you say, but we cannot afford an extreme delicacy in 
a matter of such importance. What is his taste? 

As Well 0 he’s a pederast according ,,, 

Ss 3ure„ sure, 3o that’s important. This is a clever pederast. That is not 
unimportant because if the question of the household canes up and the family, that 
includes the prohibition against pederastism itself according to the Greek view, too. 
That’s an irregularity. And here we see a problem. When Plato presents Aristophanes 
in the Banquet , Aristophanes is presented as giving an edge to the pederast. Yes, To 
say nothing of other things. 


Then Tereue proposes a maritime oity assfaas to the question of Euelpidas* Greek cities. 
The proposals are all turned down, Ho human city will do, of which they know. And 
then Euolpidos asks what about the life with the birds? We don't have to live with 
humans after all. And then Tereus praises the amenities of birds* life: they need no 
money and so on. At this point, Peisthetaerus coses to the fore and then he will be 
at the center for the rest of the play. He comes to the fore with a big schemas The 
birds should found a city. Found a oity. They do not go on in a non-political life as 
hitherto, Sueipides did not go higher than that, Peisthetaerus says they sust have a 
polls . And he adds one more thing which is absolutely crucial: they should form a 
single city. The democracy sketched here is a universal democracy of birds, A 
universal democracy. So no one should say that the notion of a universal state was 
wholly unknown prior to the time of the Stoics or anyone else. But what sort of a 
polls ? Now let us read on page 12 of the translation, verses 180 to 193 to which 
Mr, Hale referred because they are really crucial. That is Peisthetaerus speaking, 

the long speech of his, the ue^By long speech. Yes? Do you have it? It is probably 

refoKtrfk 
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at the top of page 12 0 I weald think 0 

A: He first suggests that the Hoopoe look around , o0 

Ss Ho, begin at the first speech of Poisthetaerus, yes? 

As You mean at the bottom of page 11? 

4 

3s "What did you see?" 


A: "What did you sea? 


"I saw the clouds and sky<>” 

' 

3s You see, the clouds; yiiat- which we know already 0 Yes? 
As "And is not -that the Station of the Birds? 


"Station? 

"As one should say„ their habitationo Here while the heavens revolve c and yon great dome 
Is moving round, ye keep your Station stillo Make this your city, fence it round with 
wall s 0 

And from ycur Station is evolved your State,, So ye'll be lords of men, as now of locusts,, 
And Mellan famine shall destroy the Gods, 

"Eh? how? 


"The Air's betwixt the Earth and Sky, And Just as we, if we would to to Pytho„ 

Must crave a grant of passage from Boeotia, Even so, when men hlay victims to the Gods, 
Unless the Gods pay tribute, ye in turn Will grant no passage for the savoury steam 
To rise through Chaos, and a realm not theirso" 


Ss Yeso Let us stop here and we will comment, Now what kind of a polls ? And surely 
• a pun is made but ary pun worth being written down must be more than a pun, It is an 

thing in the first place, Polls .<> 7 , Poll a, csasEfcteg cowM 

from—and this is of coarse wholly unfounded as~£a£^ 1 Assertion—golos and polos mean s v ^ r 
an axls„ an axis primarily, Pole, the two poles, is derived from the ftasBar'Seanlhg?* 
axis. The pivot on wfaioh anything turns^ and therefore derivatively, the axis of the 
celestial sphere 0 And then 0 finally, the celestial sphere itself. What does this a 
kc, /mean, this stmfee? The polls of the birds is the key polls. It is not a chanco h sn S S&> 
location which has these or that advantages and thase-or-tliat disadvantage's, It's' the 
key polis . Its site is thft bond between heaven and earth, between gods and men, It 


is tkfi pla«*> the loros, fit for universal rule, for the rule not only ma man—that's 
not universal—but'’olimfcfae gods as well. The best polls cannot be on earth. Does this 


ring a bell? Forgive me for bringing up these hysathatid questions, but that saves 

lift f.Hma 1 ef nn. 'PVm Koorf a Ka am mnsafVi TV4 4 «*«*• t ' 


us time later on. The best polls cannot be on earth. Did you ever hear that? 


r 


As The end of the Republic 0 

Ss End of the Ninth Book, The modal is laid out in heaven, Nov here it is not 
exactly in heaven,, it is between heaven and earth, but still it is a reminder, Nov, 
Anticipating a later expression, but lest we miss a point, when we speak today of an 
ideal city, we don't speak the language of the Greeks; there is no Greek word for 
ideal. The Greek word is a city according to nature. Now that means also its place 
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must ba by nature rust fit for a perfect city and that place is in the air; the bond 
between heaven and eartho Tereus is enthusiastic about the clever conceit and he is 
willing to found the polls together with Peisthetaerus provided the other birds agree , 
naturally., I aean 0 he's only a constitutional king, you see, and ho demands therefore 
/that Peisthetaerus explains to the birds the new a££y<> Nov, it is dear, Peisthetaerus 
is the man, the hero. We learn in passing also that he's an bid man, That comes up 
time and again, an old man, who is an inventive man of novel thoughts, who attempts 

novelties unheard of, 

dted$ — Seirit”A /n^ 

Now it is not easy to gat all the birds together. It is also not easy to convince 
them that the two human beings are not their enemies. After all, they know them only 
up to now as bird hunters. The birds wish to render them to pieces. Now let us turn 
-v to the translation, page 18, bottom, verses 339-40o They seem to ba of some importance. 
Do you have it? They are in £3ast danger. The birds wish to rends? them to pieces, 
both. Yes? And then Euelpides says ,,, Do you have that? "You alone",,, Do you 
have that? 

As "Wretched man, *twas you that caused it, you and all your clevernesst 
Why you brought me I can't see, 

"Just that you might follow me, 

"Just that I might die of weeping, 

"What a foolish thing to sayl 

Weeping will be quite beyond you, when your eyes are pecked away," 

3 s Let us stop here. We learn one point. The real instiga tor from the very begin ning 
was Peisthetaerus, So, Euelpides is a secondary eharaater^ They can be compared 
such couples as Don Quixote and Sanoho Panza, Or perhaps also to Sherlock Holmes and 
Doctor Watson, You know, they are the famous couples; the clever leader, a bit 
strange—Sherlock Holmes is very strange, you know—and a normal man who has faith 
in that superior, extra and abnormal man, 

Qs In the Frogs also? 


Ss What? 

Q? In the Frogs also? TV>a+’ c a-uple, 

Ss I don't believe that's ,,, but I don't know. 


Qs Dionysus and ,,, 

Ss Yes, Dionysus is a god, 
a different point. 


mean. 


, I. * 9 

that v e^ that. 


• _ 
#n 


That's 


The name Peisthetaerus, by the way, what does the name mean? The name indicates 
reliability— plstos . Perhaps he's so reliable, so unusually reliable, because he's so 
unusually clever, That could be an explanation; I cannot suear this is the case. 

Let us turn to the top of page 20, the remark of Euelpides, Do you have it? Where 
Euelpides says, "You most wise man",,. 


As "What a skilful neat contrivance! 0 you clever fellow you. 
In your military science Nicias you far outdo," 
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Si Now, again, only to show the position of the two men; Euelpides recognises his 
ascendency without any hesitation and a hit later on on the sane page, Euelpides 
speaking again. Do yon have it? 

A t No, I don’t see whore Euelpidas speaks again on that page, 

3s No, it is lsfcops, Tes, I*o sorry, "If they are by nature eneed.es, they are**,,, 

/He tries to sell the two Athenians to the lairds JjHEasasfeBce, and says they are by 
4 nature enemies because men and birds are enemies, but as regards their minds, they are 
friends. Do you have that? 

As "Enemies, I grant, by nature, very friend 3 in heart and wills 
■v Here they come with kindly purpose, useful lasso ns to instil, 

"What, they come with words of friendship? What, you really then suppose 
They will teach us useful lesions, they our fathers* fathers* foes? 

"Yet to clever folk a foeaan very useful hints may show; 

Thus, that foresight brings us safety, from a friend we ne’er should know. 

But the truth is forced upon us, very quickly, by a foe. 

Hence it is that all the Cities taught by fee, and not by friend. 

Learn to build them ships of battle, and their lofty walls extend; 

50 by this, a foeman's. v.eaching^children, home, and wealth defend," 

Ss Yes, So in other words, this is a very good political point. Yes, You see that 
he perfectly imitated a dalik jrative debate, yes? That's appeasement, the birds say. 

And then they're given a very good political argument. You can and oust learn 
«vcr\!e* o Now we learn in this sequence the birds were barbarians until some time 
ago, Tereua bad said. They still belisve in an ancestral enmity to their natural 
enemies an-, the birds have^fc. to .enlightened. That is the problem. They are ordinary 
oitisens with an ordinary prejudice#. They have to be liberated from that. 

Page ??« top, 418, The Chorus is saying ,,, 

At -In brief, *Tis something more than past belief," ? 

?i No, what profit does he seek, Yos? To stay here, 

/ 

As "But wherefore is he come? What is it He seeks to compass by his visit? 

Think you he's got some cunning plan Whereby, allied with us, he can 
Assist a friend, or harm a foe? What brings him here, I'd like to know," 

o. fVJrfiuAty 

51 You see, again, tfcay^naturaDy distrust. He's a foreigner. An enemy from another 

polls. He roust have some selfish advantage and therefore his selfish advantage cannot 
be ours. They behave ttfsau absolutely hke. ^hts. , Now, after more 

preparations into whiah we cannot go, Peisthetaerus makes his speech in verses 465 
following, which is translation page< 23 , bottom. Let us read a few of these 

verses beginning ulth^the relation between the polls and thinking because in modern . 
times men have tried to build up a society whioh is rati onal. Yes? A perfectly 
rational society. Of course no one said that any aah=o^/^ooieiy"i a rational., but the 

^ ^^cf^/ end, the goal edsssersoRBte, What rational society means is of course differently WefmeA 
0 V ' -mlifemifesft, by different people but that is the objective of all typically modern 
movements. Yes? A rational 

(End of first side of reel ,) 
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in tj -J 3 first piece f tie youngest god. Tho youngest god presented nov/ for tho first 
p-vperly os tho youngest poet—the most recent poet, end also a poet who is still 
young, eternally youngO by moans of cosmetics* And hare, the opposition to Honor 
boccros dear, the oldest poot, of whom he speaks only with great admiration. Ho 
apn’ioe to tiros what He;nr hod said of Attic, the goddess of ndschief.... 

('irl’s voice): "Aid 1 never had heard it beforei 

'Because you’ve o blind uninquisitive mind, unaccustomed on Aesop to pore. 

The lark had her birth, so he soys, before Earth} then her father fell sick and he died. 
3he laid out his body iith dutiful care, but a grave she could nowhere provide} 

For the Earth was not yot in existence} at last, by urgent necessity led, 

\Jhea the fifth day arrived, tho poor creature contrived to bury her giro in her head. 

'Jo tlio s-re of the lark, give me leave to renark, on the oreat of an headland lios dead. 

"If thrreforo, by birth, yo arc older than Earth, if before all the Gods ye existed. 

By thr. right of tho firstborn the soeptre is yours} your claim cannot well be resisted. 

"7 advise you to nourish and strengthen your beak, and to koop it in trim for a stroke. 
Zeus won’t in a hurry tho sceptre restore to the woodpecker tapping the oak. 

In tinoo prohistorio 5 tis easily proved, by evidence weighty and ample. 

That Birds, and not Gods, were the Rulers of men, end tho Lords of the world} for e xamp le, 
Tine was that the Persians wore ruled by tho Cook,"... 

V/o don’t have to road that. The main point is this* how doos he convinco the birds? 

By assorting, and in this ;/ay proving, that in the oldest times tho rulo of the 
universe belonged to the birds, and not to tho gods. Again, very politically; he has a 
novel scheme, a novel something which nevor existed before. But politically, that 
can be accepted only if it is provon to bo in harmony with tradition, as ve would 
say. But hero in old times, if it is really the oldest.•• Tho revolutionary must bo 
a restoration of the oldestc That it is not a restoration of the oldest is perfectly 
clear bo cause the birds never ruled and even in this case we soe tho birds can’t rulo. 

They need a human to rile them. But as a political argument, the birds, having tlie 
ordinary citizens' spirit, con only be convinced of thoir right by being provon that 
their rulo was the oldest. 

Originally, birds ruled everything and especially all non. Different birds ruled the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Sgyptians-Phoeniclans ... A division of mankind 

which you tuny know from Herodotus. It is however not quite clear whether each bird 
ruled me provinoe or whether they ruled all man jointly. That is not quite clear. 

The bifds are persuaded that they ought to recover their kingship. Ona universal 
i3 established: that’s a universal democracy. And of course it lias a ruler—that's the 
difficulty—from a different species. But otherwise a democracy. But how will men bo 
induced to recognize the birds os gods? And how will the birds bo able to supply men 
with richos? And tint, ox course, must bo clear and that must be done to the satisfaction 
of everyone, worship of the birds would bo much loos expensive than worsliip of the gods: 
lou don’t have to bring these expensive sacrifices, and other arguments of this nature. 

Pciathotaerus beconos the ruler of the birds. Let us look at page 31, lines j to 6 
from bottom. 

A: You mean the cpooch of the Chorus? 

S: Y 03 . But we noed only lines 3 to 6 from bottom, two verses. "i/hat one must do 
with strength ..." Yes? 

A: "So all that by muscle and otrongth can bo done, wo Birds will assuredly do; 
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3ut whatever by prudence and skill mat be won, we leave altogether to you," 

Si Yeeo That I think is clear, Peisthetae%s la the ruler. There are certain 
irnttr/wzil which are by no means uninteresting, but we cannot go into everything. 

Now, then, we cone to the par abasia, but I see the time is not sufficient to make this 
dear, therefore I would like to mention only one point. Then there is the parabasis 
in which the birds are presented as having accepted this story of original rule and 
presented in a very poetic way. 


But then the formal founding of the city takes place and on this occasion five 
different individuals appear and want to be present. The first is, of course, the 
priest who is to do the sacrificing; then there is a poet; then there is an oracle 
fellow; and fourth, Me ton 5 five, an inspector; and sixth, a seller of decrees. The 
only one who has a proper name is Meton, The others are not identified, Merton was an 
astronomer. This scene regarding the astronomer is of the utmost importance as we 
shall see later, I will mention only one point. The city is founded and its fame 
spreads throughout the world. All human beings wish to become members of this 
wonderful city. Three come and are shown to ust a man who wants to strike his father, 
because he has heard that in the City of Birds you can strike your father; then Cinesiaso 1 
a poet; and finally, a sycophant, a crook. Again, there is only one mentioned who 
has a proper name. And this tlao it is a poet. 


Steetfcae %ie connection between the astronomer, the man with the proper name in the 
first set, and the poet, the man with the proper name in the second set, is of 
XH - /crucial importance to our understanding lat-ehMname of the place. To bzli^; us around 
to the connection with the Clouds in a few words, the poet is accepted—or is treated 
best—among the first set, Meton, the astronomer, is thrown out. And ho is thrown 
out with beatings t It is not quite dear who beats hlm^-whether Peisthetaerus beatg_-d0 
.^li \hlm or Aether the birds beat him—but surely if Peisthetaerus beats him, he would^it in 
spirit of the citizens. He says explicitly, "I love you, I would keep you. But 
\ /l can't," And there is a nice connection between that and the man who wishes to 
,.eV* strike his father, Peisthetaerus contradicts himself there and we have to discuss 
that. In the first place, he says, "Yes, We birds are permitted to strike our 
father," And then he speaks of another law, also dmea^&sg from birds, acoording 
to which one may not strike one's father, 

?e<sH\eiec.rt*i 


Tho play ends with tbs complete victory of the the gods are starved, 

and they have to give up their role to this clever Athenian because, since he's the 
ruler of the birds, not the birds rule, but Piesthetaarus rules. So Peisthetaerus 
takes the plaee of Zeus and he marries Kingship with a capital K, the daughter of 
/ Zeus, He completely. So the gods can be disposed of. They are expendable, 

But certain things are not expendable. Also the polls in the ordinary sense . We have w 
now a universal poll a - — no longer a polls limited to a spool al locality, YasCfoe polls 
as a dosed society is expendable. Two things are inexpandablei a) the prohibition 
against beating one's father and b) the prohibition against, the admission of 
astronomy. These are the absolute limits. You can have a wonderful polls , a most 
convenient and^^naay^sl poli 8 for everyone and it is most pleasant,and enjoyable, y. 
and no gods^and wonderful. But two things cannot be tolerated! beating one's father 
and astronomy. That's the link with the Clauds, Because in the Clouds , a mong the. 
many things vitiah are ascribed to Socrates, the most peculiar and most ew a fr smphaslzed 
is astronomy^ The science of heaven , the heavenly bodies and their motion. And 
heaven is a bowl comprising the whole, therefore it is the whole. This science of 
the whole is somehow connected with rebellion against the most fundamental authority. 
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tha paternal authority. These are the two things which ore incompatible with 
society. Peisthetaerus loves the astronomer. Meton, but as the founder of the city 
he has to throw him auto And therefore there's an important substitution HtuV-pncfcj 
In the first set, the only man mentioned by a personal name, a proper name, is the 
astronomer. In the second set, the only individual mentioned by a proper name is 
the poetc The poet can be tolerated by the city. He can. The city needs him 
really. But not thephilosopher 0 Just the opposite in Plato, you remember} the 
philosophers are the rulers, ought to be the rulers, and the poets are sent away, Just 
as here the^stronomer who stands for tbs philosopher is sent away. The fundamental 
problem is the sama^and therefore the name of that oity—the Cloud-cuckoo-city, or 
TaSSfcever you might 5<y—shows very clearly the connection with the problem of 
Soorateso There is a fundamental disproportion between science, philosophy or 
whatever you call it, and the logos. and the polls. The logos may render questionable 
the fou n da t ion of society and therefore it cannot be tolerated. The poets know what 
the philosophers know—that's the implication—but they don't say it in a way which 
destroys the city and therefore they can be tolerated. 

Now we have to go into some details of that next time, but still Ybu win have 
prepared your paper next time, yes? 
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S. Those feelings can bo changed in the course of events, I'm sorry to say, 

A* What is it of Plato that we're going to be reading? 

S. tte AgologE c:7 - aerates and the Crlto —t hese are the two, probably the 
most popular writings of Plato, I mean popular in the sense most widely reado 
Now first, let us remind ourselves for a moment before we begin, Mr. Haight 
and 1, in our free-for-all, of our general problem. The course is entitled 
"The Origins of Political Science•" We started from the fact that in our 
time rational thought is undergoing a crisis, and the question arises, is 
this crisis due to reason itself, or is it due to a certain interpretation 
of reason*—the modem interpretation? In order to clarify that, we return to 
the origins of political science. Good* 

Now, what are the origins of political science] what is the original con¬ 
ception of political science? I would like to say a word about that, although 
most of you will know that* But it doesn't do any harm if it is restated* 

The or ig i n al conception of political science,in its fully developed form, is 
acc es si b le in Aristotle's Politics, and, one can say, only there. There, po¬ 
litical science is a practical science] that means the perspective of Aris¬ 
totle at the order of the Politics is identical with the perspective of the 
perspective of the citizen or statesman. He looks farther afield than the 
statesman does, even the best statesman, bat hs looks in the same direction. 
And political science in the Aristotelian sense is not a theoretical art, is 
not an attempt to look at political things from the outside. 

If this is political life which has a certain direction, there are two 
ways of looking at it. Cne is from here] one can view the question following 
the direction of political things themselves, as the citizen does, the states¬ 
man does, and as Aristotle as a political philosopher does. Bat there is also 
a way, here, to look at it from the outside, just as we look at the movemsnts 
of fishes or of leopards, from the outside. We do not participate in that 
life. That would be a theoretical attitude toward political philosophy? that 
is characteristic of present-day social science, of course. Although they use 
the participants observer in a certain role, that is subordinate to a funda¬ 
mentally theoretical approach] and if it is practical, it is practical in the 
sense of an applied science—you remember the distinction between an applied 
and a practical science of which I spoke on a former occasion* The Aristo¬ 
telian political science — and by the way, that is true not only of Aristotle, 
but of others—but Aristotle develops his in a classic manner, and the 
model of everyone else who later followed his approach. 

By virtue of this practical character, the guiding theme of Aristotle's 
Politics is the question of what is the best order of society, the best re- 

Tt- also deals with the imperfect regimes, and with the question of how 
this or that kind of imperfect regime can be managed or improved] but this 
management of the imperfect regimes, and its principles, cam only be under¬ 
stood in the light of the best regime, because any improvement presupposes a 
standard for the improvement, and the fully-developed standard is the best 
regime. One can also put it this ways the problem of the best regime is the 
physiology of politics, whereas the doctrine of the various inperfect regimes 


is the pathology and therapeutic*<> That is a pemissihle ooraparlaono Nov, 
th* promisee of this whole political doctrine as developed in the Politics 
is the answer to the question, what is good, what is human good. And the 
core of the fcoran good is human excellence—virtue; and this is developed in 
Aristotle's Ethics, which is inseparable from the Politics and vice-versa* 

Aristotle's political work, which is ths Politics together with the 
Ethics, gives us the fullest development of the Soeratic study of political 
things as political things) which means that what Aristotle doss is not iden¬ 
tical with what Socrates did, or with what Plato did. But if Socrates or 
Plato had been concerned with a relatively independent science of politics, 
as they were not, they would have said what Aristotle said. Why they were 
not concerned with such a relatively independent treatment is a long question 
into which 1 cannot go. But if we approach the whole problem from our present- 
day assumptions that there is a possibility of a relatively independent polit¬ 
ical science, Aristotle's work is the most Immediately relevant exponent, or 
exposition of that. But behind Aristotle's Politico and Ethics there Is, 
somehow, Socrates. Socrates turned to the political things, which means in 
Socrates, philosophy turned to the politleal things as such. Prior to Socre**~, 
political philosophy was not concerned with political things as such. 

What, then was philosophy originally, prior to Socrates? One way to 
answer that question is the study of Aristophanes' Clouds, which presents 
Socrates himself as a representative of the pre-Socratic view of philosophy. 
Even in the form of a comedy, and that must be viewed very Juril crlously—that 
goes without saying—but nevertheless, here in the Clouds, in this pre- 
Socratio form of Socrates, philosophy is purely theoretical. The spirit of 
the philosopher is akin oar identical to that of the mathematician. 

A. Inaudible question. 

S. Self-forgetting contemplation of the principles. No self-knowledge . 

Just as ths mathematician is, as a mathematician, not concerned with the 
question what is mathematics, what am I doing as a human being engaged in 
mathematics, but is concerned with the mathematical object^ the same is true 
of the philosopher in this presentation. This is, roughly speaking, correct, 
but it is not literally true, because the disregard of ths political things 
by this philosopher in the Clouds has a reason—ths reason being that the 
political things are essentially conventional, and therefore you cannot loam 
anytliing from them about the nature of things. You understand from here why 
the beginning of Aristotle's Politics is so eminently apt, the beginning 
being the assertion: the polls is by nature) man is by nature a political 
animal. Convention comes in only in a very secondary place. If the polls 
is natural, then the philosophic understanding of man implies, includes, 
understanding of political things. I said there is a deep harmony between 
Aristotle's Politics and Socrates) but that is no identity, and that is 
indicated by this little point, that Socrates never said ths polls is natural. 
He took it very seriously, but he never said the polls is natural. What this 
m e an s is a question will oh we will clarify to some extant by our later stuc^y 
of Plato. Before wo can begin to understand Socrates, we have to arrive at a 
better understanding of the position which Socrates attacks, against which 
political science cane Into being. And this position which Socrates attacks 
is presented to us in Aristophanes, among others. But Aristophanes has great 
advantages, of which I spoke more than one«o 
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Aristophanes' claim can be put as follows: the poets, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the philosophers, are open to the phenomena, to earns phenomena, to 
which the philosophers are blind. The poet understands the political things. 

By the say, this is also intelligible today. Immediately} I think I mentioned 
this simple Observation before} that today you find ecmetimes a novel shioh 
tells you, which gives you a deeper laderstending of political things than 
zany volumes of pclitioal science: hand-books, textboo ks , and periodicals. 

But it had a particular bearing in this early time. The poets are open to 
phenomena to which the philosophers are blind. Therefore, Soars tic philosophy, 
as it came with the r evere d Socrates, with the Socrates se know from Plato and 
Xenophon, is directed both against an earlier philosophy and against the poets. 
Socratic philosophy tries to do philosophically shat according to Aristophanes 
could be dome only poetically. So that the fight against the philosophers 
which Is so well known from the Republic is an absolutely essential part of 
the beginning of political science. 

Now, in order to understand a bit better what Aristophanes is dealing with, 
I would like to read to you a passage from Plato's Laws, pegs 690, that's in 
the third book somewhere, I read it to you from the simple translation. 

"What, and how many, are the agreed Plains in the matter of ruling and being 
ruled alike in cities and in houses? Is not the claim of the father and 
mother one of them, and in general, would not the claim of parents to rule 
over offspring be a claim universally just? Certainly. And next to this 
the right of the noble to rule over the ignoble, and then following on these 
is a third claim: the right of older people to rule sod of younger people 
to be ruled. To be sure. The fourth claim is that slaves ought to be 
ruled and masters ought to rule. Undoubtedly. mi. the fifth is, I Ima gi n e, 
that the stronger should rule and the weaker be ruled. A truly compulsory 
form of rule," soys the interlocutor. "Yes, and one that is very prevalent 
among all kinds of living beings, being according to nature, as Pindar, the 
poet once said. The most important claim is, it would seem, the sixth, which 
ordains that the man without understanding should follow, and the wisest man 
load and rule. Neverthal se, ny most sapient Pindar, this is a thing that I 
for one would hardly assert to be against nature,"—namely, the r le of the 
wise—"but rather, according to nature: the natural rule of law without 
force over willing subjects." In other words, the implication is here meant 
that law is the embodiment of wisdom and therefore is most correct. "To be 
favored by the gods and to have good luck marks the seventh form of rule, 
where we bring a man forward for a casting of lots and declare that if ha 
gains the 1st, he will most Justly be the ruler, but if he fails he shall 
take his place among the ruled.” 

Now these are the seven claims. What Plato implies is that in any actual 
polls, these seven claims are somehow embodied. And of these the most sensible 
is the rule of wisdom. But this is not the only one. There is, for example, 
also the claim of mere strength, and the reason Is clear, because the wise 
cannot compel the unwise if they do not have the support of much strength 
supplied by arms (?) given. And there is also the claim of the old, merely 
old, to have a higher right than the young—and in the first place, of courao, 
parents, as you see. That ia a sketch of the political problem. The p c l i tioal 
problem con slots precisely in this: that political government is, for all 
practical purposes, never the rule of wisdom as such, but other, lower, harsher 
elements are added to it in order to make it political rule. The polls com- 
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bines these different types which have very different weight. That is the 
problem of the polls* this mixture of heterogeneous elements which must be 
accepted if ws are to go on to accept the polls. This applies also to the 
household. The parents have a right over their children* as Plato makes 
olsar by his distinction! The rule of the parents is not the rule of the 
wise as such. And yet* uiiat is the title of tho parents* if not wisdom? 

That is difficult. In one way* of course* it is. Why do parents have tho 
right to boss around* to guide* to ccnmand* or whatever you qaTI it* their 
ohildren? Because we assume that being older* more experienced, they can 
take care of tho children better than the children themselves can. But two 
questions arise. Do all parents nsoossarlly oars for their children* as 
birds care for their offspring? You have only to read the daily papers and 
what is going on in certain social agencies to see that human mothers are not 
as dependable as swallow mothers. But even granting for one moment that they 
would care* that would not be of very great help* because caring combined with 
stupidity is practically as bad as not caring. What do ws see hers? Ws see 
a legal assumption, that very generally and crudely speaking it is better if 
the young children are brought up by the people who generated them than by 
strangers. Now that is a crude legal assumption based on very tough things} 
for exa mp le* the urndLllingioas of other people to take care of other people's 
"brats*" and so the law simply says: "Ho* you have to take cars of them) 
whether you are fit or not* that's your business* and if you prove to be 
grossly unfit* you will be sentenced to Jail in addition to all other conSid- 
orations." 

This problem was discussed at very great detail* at least at relatively 
great detail* by the way* by John Locke in the first part of Civil Gover nm e n t. 
where he discusses the great question! where does paternal power derive* ana 
what is its meaning? And where he* for example* makes a subtle distinction* 
because his opponent, a fellow called Filmer* had said the mere act of beget¬ 
ting gives tho man the right to respect and being obeyed throughout his life 
be the individual he has begotten. And Locke says that doesn't make much 
sense, if he is not at tho same time the one who brings up that child* and 
then he goes on into more subtleties of this question. And* noedless to say* 
here also the question arlsos of whether a given man who is the father accordr¬ 
ing to law is in fact the father. The Napoleonic civil code had this famous 
prescription! "la recherche de la patornitf est intordito"—in the case of 
an illegitimate child* it is forbidden to make any inquiries as to the iden¬ 
tity of the father. Napoleon needed soldiers. This is one aide of the matter. 

But to oomo back to the main point! Me find hero after a very brief 
inspection a legal assumption on which the whole social order is baaed. This 
legal assumption presents itself* however* and for a very deep reason must 
present itself* as a sacred law. Now the problem with which such people as 
Aristophanes are concerned is to say* I mean* if they would not overstate it 
for reasons of comical affect* and some other things! You, the polls* trans¬ 
form a tolerable rule of thumb into a sacred lav. The rule of thumb is all 
right as rule of thumb* because os rule of thumb it admits exceptions and 
deviations. But a saored low does not admit exceptions. And you can make 
the application to the somewhat harsher question of incest by yourself. 

Now we have seen some discussion of that in the Clouds, and this is taken 
up again in the Birds . I remind you only of a few points "before we go on. 
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The action of the Birds * two Athenians leave their city In quest for a per¬ 
fect city— hi, city whore everyone can live by himself g is left alone, can de¬ 
vote him sel f to his pleasure. Such a city doesn't exist—neither now, nor 
ever* They have to found that city, as they have to found a cdty in Plato's 
Republic, for somewhat different reasons. Out this city, this perfect city, 
apparently is not possible as a city of human beings. It is possible only 
as a city of birds. Only a city of birds can have the perfect place which a 
perfect city must have—the perfect place being the most strategic place 
i m a g i n able, between heaven and earth, controlling the traffic between gods 
and men. This perfect city is, as it is hardly necessary to say, a universal 
city, because if you say particular city you say war, at least ths possibility 
of war, and that means you'll have war. So only a universal city can bo really 
pleasurable, and it is also of course a universal democracy* no harsh dis¬ 
tinction between classes, no slavery. 

Ths man who founds the city is the Athenian Paisthetaerua* The name would 
translate i 'peisthos* means reliable, faithful; and hetaerus* means comrade 
or friend. The name is of course a coinage by Aristophanes, and I have no 
better explanation than that, in the earliest comedy which has been preserved 
to us, the Aohamiana. the hero is called Dlkaiopolia, which is also a very 
strange name for a man. That means Just, and that means city* a man called 
'Just city* * I believe that Peisthetaeros is somehow modelled on that name. 

The first part, 'peisthos,' means faithful, reliable, but, os one could prove, 
this word faithful, reliable, has in a way even a broader mooning than the 
word Just* The thoroughly dependable man in every respect; and polis is re¬ 
placed by hotaerus, by comrade, by friend. It la not quite a polis which he 
founds, as ws see from the fact that the only humane who are clearly members 
of it are these two Athenians* all the rest are birds. But this is a more 
guess, and I mention it only in passing* 

Now let us turn to the point where wo left off, lir, Haight, did your 
objections to my interpretation roach a point already where you could state 
them clearly, or should ws not rather finish? 

A. 1 would prefer, I think, that we finish. 

3. Yes, I think that's sensible. All right. Lot us turn to whore we loft 
off. Let us turn to the bottom of page 33 in the translation, which is versa 
676, where the chorus speaks, '-.ill you read that, whoever has it? 

A, 0 darling! 0 tawny-throati Love whom I love tho best, 

Doarer than all the rest. Playmate and partner in All my 30 ft lays. 

Thou art oomet Thou art come! Thou hast dawned on my gaze, 

I have hoard thy sweet note, nightingaleI Nightingale! 

Thou from my flute 3oftly*-eounding const bring 
I aisle to suit With cur songs of the Sparing* 

Begin then I pray Our own anapaestic address to essay. 

S. Stop there for the moment. You see, the parabasis of the chorus are here 
birds, but the birds speak versos 0 The poet refers to the kinship of birds to 
ths poet. That is one reason why the birds have boon selected. Sweet song is 
what they share. Vihat is the exception in the case of nan, sweet song, is the 
rule in the case of the birds, at least of certain birds, especially the night- 
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Ingale. The question is, is there not also a kinship of the poet with the 
clouds in the woody called Clouds? It is surely the imitative character of 
the clouds, you remember, which connects the clouds with the poet* Nov than, 
let us read the immediate sequel where vie left off. 

A* Ye man who are dimly existing below, who perish and fade as the leaf. 

Pale, woebegone, shadowlike, spiritless folk, life feeble and wingless and brief, 
Frail castings in day, who are gone in a day, like a dream full of sorrow and 
sighing, 

Cano listen with care to the Birds of the air, the ageless, the deathless, who 
flying 

In the Joy and the freshness of Kther, are wont to muse upon wisdom undying* 

V. r e will tell you of things transcendental; of Springe and of Rivers the mighty 
upheaval; 

The nature of Birds; and the birth of the Gods* and of Chaos and Darkness primeval * 
VJhan this ye shall know, let old Prodicus go, and be hanged without hope of 
repxleval. 

3* Prodicus is this famous man mentioned In the Clouds with whom young Socrates 
was connected. The birds are here presented as isnortsls, as being (?) 
always, as ethereal beings which teach ephemeral man the truth about the heaven* 
ly things. The nature, the oocring into being of birds, gods, and rivers* Now 
this, of course p they have already undergone. They were wimple fellows, the 
birds, before, but our clever Athenians had told than that they were the gods 
and the origin of everything, and they act on that* You see, they were quick 
learners, in a way. Go on rtiere you left off* 

A* There was Chaos at first, and Darkness and Night, and Tartasus vasty and 
dismal; 

But the ilarth was not there, not the Sky, not the Air, till at length in the 
bosom abysmal 

Of Darkness an egg, from the viiirlvdnd conceived, waa laid by the sable-plumed 

Night. | 

And out of that egg, as the Seasons revolved, sprang Love, the entrancing, the 
bright* 

Love brilliant and bold with his pinions of gold, like a whirlwind, refulgent 
and sparkling1 

Love hatched us, commingling in Tartarus wide, with Chaos, the murky, the 
darkling. 

And brought us above, as the firstlings of love, and first to the light we 
ascended* 

3* Let us stop* Ihe birds give now a cosmology* They are the gods. They 
must bo the flrsfc&angs. Literally, this cannot be true, because in all theo- 
gpcios (?) there waa something before, maybe heaven and earth, or whatever it 
was* We eeo here they are precoded by Bros* Those who will remember Plato's 
Banquet will not be surprised by that. liros is there first* la a way, love, 
desire, is the first of all beings* At least he is the first of all bright 
or Shining beings; the first to bring things to light. Does this make sense 
that jiros is the first because he is the first which brings things to light? 
Generate—all beings are generated, let's assume„ and generation presupposes 
the act of generating, i*e«, ilros. That is the indication of that; to be 
means to bo something, to have a character. Thera is not a being which merely 
is, it is always this or that being* There is a character, a limit setting 
off this from that, a nature. To be means to be limited, and as a limited. 
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It ia disti n guis he d Aram any possible source of all beings, which as a source 
of all beings, is unlimited—infi.nlta, that's the saas word. And Infinite- 
where you cannot make any distinction. Poetically expressed, night, or 
thing like night, is tbs origin ■■ c h a os . They are nixed—but perhaps one 
chaos. Ins unlimited wUl not do because you cannot understand the difference 
if there is only one such parson. Perhaps you need more, and that was the 
more oonuon view. 

The elemental there are four elements, for example, out of which all else 
comes. But these elements are not things) they are the sources of things, not 
things. Theso elements most be brought together, they must be mixed, they 
must be united, so that there be things. But that which brings dishetero- 
ganeous things together is. In the widest sense of the word, the uniting 
principle, Bros. That is the doctrine behind this birds' oofloodogy. Now let 
us road the next two verses where ws left off. 

A. There was never a race of Inmort&la at all till Love had the universe 
blended 

Then all things ccmringllng together in love, there arose the fair Earth, and 
tho Sky, 

And the limitless Seaj and the race of the Gods, the Blessed, who never shall 
die. 

3. Let us stop hare. We see the mixture. There Is a mixture of heterogeneous 
elements, and that presupposes a mixing principle, and that is palled Eros. 

And out of that the gods came and, according to this thesis bare, the birds. 

The birds are the firstlings of Eros, and therefore the ^Lvero of the greatest 
things to the mortals. Birds appeal to men for recognition as gods, Just as 
the olouds did in the Clouds, you remaefcer? But there is a differencei the 
birds try to take the place of the Olympian gods, whereas the olouds only 
demanded to be reoognised In addition to the Olympian gods. The clouds were 
much more modest than the birds are. Hence, the action of this play is much 
more daring than the action of tho Clouds. Hence, it takes place not in 
Athens, but in a far-away place. 3o that makes sense. How, let us see what 
we loam about this life of the birds in the sequel. We turn to verse 753 
following, v&ich Is the third paragraph on page 36 of the translation. Do 
you have it? Let someone else read. Do you have it, you are, how shall Z 
say it, a notarised reader. 

A. Zs there any one amongst you, 0 spectators, lho would lead 
With the birds a life of pleasure, let him oome to us with speed. 

All that here is reckoned shameful, all that here the laws condemn. 

With tho birds is right and proper, you may do it all with them. 

Is it here by law forbidden for a sen to beat his sire? 

That a ohiak should strike his father, strutting Tip with youthful ire. 

Crowing Raise your sour and fight mo. that is what the birds admire. 

Come you runaway deserter, spotiea o'er with marks of shame. 

Spotted Franoolln we'll call you, that, with us, shall be your name. 

You who style yourself a tribesman, Phrygian pure as Spintharus, 

Came and be a Phrygian linnet, of Philemon's breed,with us. 

Come along, you slave and Carlan, Exsceatides to wit. 

Breed with us your Cuckoo-roarers, they'll be guildsman apt and fit. 

Son of Poislas, who to outlaws would the city gates betray. 
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Cons to us, and be a partridge (j 
We esteem it no dishonor knavish 

So 2es, 1st us stop here, You see, that is the simple, and X think perfectly 
dear description of the perfect city as PedLsthetaerus sees it. The overall 
formulas pleasure. The things which are disgraceful by convention are noble 
eith the birds; namely, because they are noble by nature. That is implied* 
the birds* society is a natural society. Beating the father, of course. You 
know, you have again examples in the daily papers. The boy is told that he 
shouldn’t do that, his mother nags him; according to the law, he lias to obey. 
Aoooxdlng to nature, he can hit back. And even, I think, if he kills her, 
according to a certain interpretation of American law, he will be regarded 
as, how do you call it, in need of psychiatric treatment, and not as seasons 
who has done something disgraceful. Ho slavery. Nothing wrong with oowardios. 
The harsh students of civic right, there are none. No distinction between 
citizens and foreigners, which Is a hardship for the fbrslgaer, No such dis¬ 
tinction. Why? Because it is a universal society. A completely pleasant 
society must be a universal society. That is said today, and that was ^***rfy 
known to Aristophanes, and some earlier men. So we have now, X think, a dear 
picture of *iat happens. 

At this moment, or shortly after the founding of the city begins, the 
first question is how it should be called. Perhaps we'll read that. That's 
in the translation, page 38 bottom, verso 809* first ws must give the city 
a s p le n di d name, and then we must sacrifice to the gods afterwards. That is 
the plan of what follows, 

A. Pfc»I: First we must give the city some grand big name: and then 
We'll sacrifice to the high Gods. EU* That's ay opinion also. 

Cim* Then lot's consider what the name shall be. 

PEI* What think you of that grand Laconian name, Sparta? 

EU t What? Sparta for my city? No. X wouldn't use esparto for ay pellet. 

Not if X'd cords; by Heracles, not X. 

PEI* How shall we name it then? 

3* You see. Just as he rejected aristocracy at an earlier stage, tfien they 
wanted a good city, they reject now the very name of Sparta. 

A. PEI* How shall we name it then? CHOR* Invent earns fine 

Haniloquenb name, drawn from these upper spaces 

And clouds. PEI* What think you of Cloudouckoobury? 

CHOR* Good! Good! You have found a good big name, and no mistake. 

EU* Is this the great Cloudouckoobtiry tom Where all the wealth of 
Aeschines lies hid, and all Thsagenes'a? PEI* Best pf all. 

This is the plain of Phlegm, where the Qods 
Outshot the giants at the gome fo Brag. 

S. And so on. Than, there is to be found a protecting god in particular, 
and that's of course a bird, and in this case, a cock. Then after th«*« 
most urgent questions have been settled, one must sacxifit*#—because that 
is a most sacred action, the founding df the polls—to tin* gods; but 
naturally to the new gods. To the birds—of which Pelsthstasrus now is the 
ruler. That is the beautiful Inverse, you know, the ruler of the birds 
sacrifices to his subjects. And a priest has to be called in to sacrifice 


cock, they say), 
to play. 
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to the new gods, • This pious man has no trepidations to sacrifice to the heirs 
to the Olympian gods, but he is sent away; not because of any orthodoxy of his 
but because he invites too many birds, i.e., gods, so not sufficient remains * 
for these new gods to feed on. .. 

5 i- : i r - 

* 1 • ■ « •. ** 

-.-Then Peisthetaerus himself will bring the sacrifice, but is interrupted -• 
by another individual, namely-, by a poet. The poet takes the place of the = 
priest. The poet lies, as would appear if you would read it, and as would : 
not surprise you, because that was the common Greek saying, the poets lie 
much. They tell many stories which are not true. ' In high Pindaric lyric - '• 
poetry, he asks for presents, which he receives. Diey are the garments taken 
away from the priest's assistants. You see that the poet is in every respect 
the successor to the priest. He receives these presents because he may bring 
evil on the polis if he is not satisfied. How could the poor poet bring evil * 
on the polis? . I mean, he ain't got no machine guns as a poet, to #ay nothing . 
of atomic bombs. But what does he have? “' •• - z „ .. ; • 




S.. Yes, and how does it wor^ to'the detriment of the "polis?- 
to the detriment of the polis? 


Could it work 


A.... By dissuading them. He. could dissuade them. ‘ - •• •' v.'„' i;.. -- r % •/ .. 

S. The fame.' . The poets are the most powerful regarding the fame of individuals 
and cities. Therefore,'they have to be respected. Peisthetaerus says visibly, 
here in verse 947, one must benefit, or help, the poet. That's a principle; 
but he is also sent away, but not quite the way that poets are sent away in 
the Republic, but in a much more friendly spirit.- - ' • f • ; 


v ... • , •• . . , . • 

: Then there comes the oracle man, and he is thrown out in utter disgrace. 
.He begs for presents as the poet does. But in contradistinction to the poet, 
■the bases of his begging are holy texts. * The poet didn't beg, -and he had . 
.beautiful songs, but there was not a direct connection. He begs on the 
basis of divine texts, and he doesn't receive anything. He's a boaster. The 
.things which he says are not true.. 


And then we come to another individual• who is most important to us, and 
. that is He ton. In the translation on page 45, terse 992; read it then. 


A.. HETOKj I come amongst you—' PEI:.'. Some new misery this I 
.S. And he says to this fellow Met on. ... 


. A. What's your scheme's form and frtttllne? What's your design? 

^ What buskin's on your foot? 

MET: I come to land-survey this Air of yours, and mete it out be acres. 
*■ PEI: Heaven and earthl Whoever are you? 

MET: Whoever am 1? I'm Melon, Known throughout Hellas and Colonus. _.y. 
PEI: Aye, and what are these ? MET: They're rods -for Air-surveying.* 
I'll'Just explain. The Air's, in outline, like vv - • • ;• 


. One vast extinguisher; so then, observe, 

. Applying here my flexible rod, and flying 



My compass there,—you understand? - 


■*: ;• r *• <_• i • . 
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PEI: I don't. MET: With the square rod I measure out, that so 
The odLrole may be squared; and in the center 
A market place; and streets be leading to it 
Straight to the very center; just as from 
A star, though circular, straight rays flash out 
In all directions. PEI: Why, the man's a Thales 1 

S. That was—-as we would say today, the man is an Einstein, or a Newton. 

By the way, Meton actually lived in Athens, himself. We know a little bit 
about him. Go on. 

A. Me ton i MET: Yes, what? PEI: You know I love you. Met an. 

Take my advice and slip away unnoticed. MET: Why, what's the matter? 

PEI: As in Lacedaemon There's stranger-hunting; and a great disturbance; 

And blows in plenty. MET: What, a Revolution? PEI: No, no, not that. 

MET: What then? PEI: They've all resolved 
With one consent to wallop every quack. 

S. Yes, "...all boasters.” 

A. MET: I'd best be going. PEI: Faith, I'm not quite certain 

If you're in time; see, see the blows are cosdngl 

MET: 0, murder I Help! PEI: I told you how 'twould be. 

Come, measure off your steps some other way. 

S. You see, it is by no means certain, as the commentators have often assumed, 
that Peisthetaerus is beating. It could very well be from the city. But even 
of the question is undecidable on the basis of the text, if Peisthetaerus beats 
him, he would not do it on his own accord. He says, I love thee; but if the 
polls doesn't stand for that kind of figure, what do you do? Meton is the 
only one with a proper name, of these five people. Because there also appear 
some other people. Meton, and that is something else which reminds us of— 
we had already met one astronomer in the Clouds— Socrates. Meton does not 
ask for anything; he just wants to do something there. It's some combination 
of astronomy with town-planning. But the polls does not tolerate any of that, 
and he is beaten. 

And that is important; the city is, in a way, meant to be followed (?) 
geometric. This regular city—in this country, the best example is, of course, 
Washington. In the l&thcsntuxy, this kind of cities were rather common; also 
in Europe in the Age of Reason. People built rational cities. And the most 
rational form seemed to be one center. In Paris, you have also an example in 
the Etoile, for those of you who have been there, and there are same cities in 
Germany from the sama age and the same tims. And the source of that—if one 
oan say that—is a remark in Descartes' Discourse on Method, where he opposes 
the old dties, where people just built houses as they saw fit, and later on 
there is a complete mess: the Medieval city, you know, and the old upper** 
storeys obstructing light and all kinds of difficulties; and the other, the 
planned city, perfect order. 

That is an interesting example of the age of rationalism, but the same 
thing existed in Greece, and we know this from a passage in Aristotle's 
Politics about such a tow-planner called Hippodamus, and Meton is the same 
kind of fellow: an astronomic founder of the city, who tries to establish 
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the heavenly order on earth. Also the Platonic city. - In Plato’s Crltias. 
there is a city of this kind described,' which is a perfectly ordered one. 

And Atla n tis, which has something to do with Syracuse, however it does. The 
main point is the only i n dividual coning to that sacrifice who has a proper 
name is the astronomer. And he plays a very special role, because he is 
loved by the founder. But the founder cannot tolerate him,for the sake of the 


The other fellows who come afterwards are not very interesting. There is 
• one, an inspector, who is also beaten by Bhisthetaerus, but there is no refer¬ 
ence made that this has anything to do with the sentiment of the citizens. 

And the same applies to the sixth individual, the seller of Greek degrees, whA 
is also beaten and sent away by Peisthetaerus, and in seventh and last place, 
the inspector and seller of degrees together... So, if we count in thw way in 
which I suggested, Keton would be the middle, which is, I believe, what the 
poet means: the central figure. . The polis cannot tolerate astronomy. We 
know that already from the Clouds . Now, same further aspects of the city of 
the birds come to light in the sequel. If you will turn in the translation 
to the middle of page 48, which is verse 1071—the basic ordinances of the 
•new city. • •' *.. * . r ' 

A. ' Listen to the City’s notice, specially proclaimed to-day; 

Sirs, Diagoras the Kelian whosoever of you slay, * 

Shall receive, reward, one talent; and another we’ll bestow 
-If you slay some ancient tyrant, dead and buried long ago. . ' . 

-S.'• You see, Diagoras of Kelos was a fellow accused of atheism in Athens; and 
■ • he is, of course, also intolerable for the perfect city. Atheism and tyranny 
: are the two things which are incompatible .with the good city.-' Tyranny, obvious: 
'-oppression;' and atheism for other reasons. The next t^o'verses. - 

• • * . * • . . . * • p •' .Tt«. .... 

* •. • • • 

A. "We, the Birds, will give a notice, we proclaim with right good will,— 

■-Sinr, Fnilocrates, Sparrovian, whosoever of you kill," . • •' ••' ~ *vt 

-Shall receive, reward, one talent, if alive you bring him, four; ~ T ~ 

- Him who strings and sells the finches, •••'. : -V 


S. ...And so on, that’s not important. - What does this show, this ordinance? 

: The difference made between alive and dead, bringing him in alive or dead? 

When you see these Western movies, there is no difference, alive or dead, but 
- they made an enormous difference here. • What does that show, to pay much more 

’• of brought in alive? • l •. ;. '• 1.’. '. \. ' “ “ ;•* : ; 


: A. More difficult.. 





- S. -You think that’s a sufficient reason? But why are they so eager, then? 

• A. - Beating.:-,'-:..' ‘ . 


S. Vindictiveness: that’s not unimportant, the theme of the vindictiveness 
of the polis. I mean, the individual must not be vindictive, that is clear 
- for every decent man. And was clear to every decent man in all times. -But’ 
the polis needs a certain kind of vindictiveness. That is, as you will see, 
• -one of the themes of .the Wasps. the comedy too which we shill turn later • 
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Now, in the sequel, we learn of the progress of the war against the gods; 
after all, the gods have not yet been defeated, and the new gods have already 
founded their city. So, wo get some information from time to about the 
war against the gods* Let Us read a characteristic scene at the top of page 
'54, which is verse 1330* We cannot read everything, unfortunately* IriLs, a. 
she-me3senger from the gods* 


A. IRIS: I? From the Father to mankind I*m flying,. . . .._„ , ,_ 

To bid them on their bullock-slaughtering hearths ■;*/.*. * 

Slay sheep to the Olympian Gods, and steam '* ' 

The streets with savour. PEI: What do you say? What Gods? '/V 
•IRIS: What Gods? To us, the Gods in Heaven, of course. 

PEI: What, are YOU Gods? IRIS: What other Gods eod.st? * v _ •* 

PEI: Birds are now Gods to men; and men must slay . IT ‘ : 

Victims to them; and not, by Zeus, to Zeus. • * . * ‘ /' * * _* 

, * .■ . *' • • • • • • *• • • • ^ ' ••••*.* * w 

3* ' That's very good:; “Not, by Zeus, to Zeus." . That*s've^;well translated. 

A* IRIS:- 0 fool, fool, fooll Stir not the might yvrath'"■*'*'* ";** 

Of angry Gods, lest Justice, with the spade . , - i-'-' 

Of vengeful Zeus, demolish all thy race, .*. • • ' •' 

And fiery vapour, with Licymnian strokes, "*'*•* 1 

Incinerate thy palace and thyself l ' ’ . • : 

PEI: - Now listen, girl; have done with that bombast*„ ' V“ " * •. 

(Don't move.) A Lydian or a Phrygian is it,'' *' w 

You think to terrify with words like those? „ . • — * 

Look here....y * ** \*: ; \ '. : I ' !" Y„ n iS'y 

S. He is an enlightened man, he cannot be impressed'bjr these old* stories'. " 


A. ...If Zeus keep troubling me, IS11 soon 
Incinerate his great Amphion's domes * .7“'.’. 

And halls of state with eagles carrying fire. - ' 

And up against him, to high heaven, 1*11 sftnd 
More than six hundred stout Porphyrlan rails 
All clad in leopard-skins. Yet I remember , 

When one Porphyrlan gave him toil enough. *. 

And as for you, his waiting-maid, if you . Wy 
Keep troubling me with your outrageous ways,' ' ' * , 
HI outrage you, and you‘11 be quite surprised " ' 
To find the strength of an old man like me. • 

IRIS: 0 shame upon you, wretch, your words and you 
PEI: Now then begone; shoo, shoot Eurax pa taxi 
IRIS: My father won't stand this; I vow he won't. 
PEI: ■ Now Zeus-a-mercy, maiden; fly you off, - ' . 

Incinerate some younger man than I. 






c • • 





- • > 



S. And so on. In other words, the gods are—they count for nothing. In the 
sequel, then, the fame of this new perfectly happy city spreads to all men, 
and all men are filled with eros, longing for the city of the birds, and they 
wish to immigrate to that happy state. Again, this all precedes the victory 
ovor the gods. Thcro are risks which these poor fellows take: after all, if 
the Olympian gods win, they, will be exposed to - terrible punishment, but appar— 
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antly they are not afraid. And now we get a scene in which we see the first 
immigrants to the new city, the people who take that risk. First is a father^ 
beater. This scene we must read because of its great importance. I don J t 
have the reference here, but you will easily find it. (1337) 

A. SUS-STRIKERj 0 that 1 might as an eagle be. 

Flying, flying, flying, flying 

Over the surge of the untilled seal 

PEI; Not false, do thinks, the tale our envoy told tie. 

For hero comes one whose song is all of eagles. 

Fie on it! There* s nothing in this world so sweet as flying; 

I've quite a passion for these same bird°>laws. 

In fact I'm gone bird-nad, and fly, and long 
To dwell with you, and hunger for your laws. 

PSIi Which of our laws? for birds have many laws. 

So This one is interesting! you see, it's not quite as simple, this new, 
happy life, as it seams. There are many laws. 

Ao S~os A11J All I but most of all that jolly law 
Which lets a youngster throttle and beat his father. 

EBIx Aye if a cockerel beat his father here. 

We do indeed account him quite a—43an. 

S-S: That's ’Ay I moved up hither and would fain 
Throttle my father and get all he has. 

Piil: But there's an ancient law among the birds. 

You'll find it in the tablets of the stories; 

When the old stork has brought his storklings up. 

And all are fully fledged for flight, then they 
Must in their turn maintain the stork their father. 

S-S; A jolly lot of good I've gained by coming. 

If now I've got to feed my father tool 

PEI: Nay, my boy, you come here well<-di a posed, 

And so I'll rig you like an orphan bird. 

And here's a new suggestion, not a bad one. 

But what I learnt myself when I was young. 

Don't beat your father, lad; but take this vdng. 

And grasp this spur of battle in your hand. 

And think this crest a game-cock's martial comb. 

Now march, keep guard, live on your soldier's pay. 

And let your father be. If you want fighting. 

Fly off to Thracaward regions, and fight there. 

S-Sx By Dionysus, I believe you're right. 

I'll do it too. PEIi You'll show your sense, by Zeus! 

S. So that was the first scene. Now there is a great difficulty. Did you 
notice the difficulty? A very obvious one. 

A. They invited him and now they repel him. 

S. In other words. It seems up to now we knew that the birds can do with 
their parents what they like. And now this proves to be wrong. And immedi¬ 
ately after this occurs, Paisthetaerus even says, yes, that is our law. Our 
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Our young at era may beat their fathers, then he ifolly abruptly and illogl- 
cally says, we forbid that. What does this mean? 

A* He says the birds may beat their father, but they must also keep the 
father. I don't know if this is the translation or— 

S. That*8 a good point you make. In other words you deny the contradiction. 
Die contradiction is only against killing. Good, so there would be no contra^ 
diction. I was not aware of that. You are quite right. So he says, you may 
beat yoixr father, but you cannot do what you want—»to throttle him and get his 
property. You can only beat him, but yet you feed him. That is true. 

Let me first try to set forth my interpretation and be corrected than on 
the basis of your suggestion. He says there are many laws of birds. One could 
understand this also as follows: Some for the birds, and seme for the men 
ruled by the birds. Here the suggestion is mads, some for birds in general, 
and others for storks, as he says here. Now then, one would have to consider 
the question what is the special position of the storks, which would lead to 
a very complicated argument. The storks are there presented as the special 
guardians—tho guardian birds, and so they are under special laws. Evidently, 
there are not the same laws for every citizen in every respect. The birds may 
beat their fathers, even kill them. He says that—let me see. No, they may 
not kill them, that was my error. They may not kill them. 

A. But the fellow that oomee assumes that— 

S. Yes. He assumes that they may kill them, and that's the error. So, you 
are quite right, there is no contradiction, there is only a qualification. 

But still, the contradiction is this way: not all birds are obliged to feed 
their old fathers, only some of them, and that applies to this one 0 Peisths* 
taerus refers him to that lav which commands the children to feed their 
parents. And the interesting point is this: this very corrupt fellow obeys 
him imnediately, without any contradiction. How come? He is an honest man— 
he does not break the lav. He did not break the lav in Athens where it was 
forbidden, and ha only wants to go to a place where he could lawfully do it. 
When he finds out that he cannot lawfully do it there, he obeys. And he 
does not complain. That is very important, because later on we will see 
there is another fellow, a sycophant, who Is really a dishonest fellow and 
who does not obey. So the man who, following a principle, even if a wrong 
principle—he believes in a wrong prlnciplqr“but is law-abiding, that's an 
honest man. That's not quite the— 

(End of side 1) 
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ooo because we haven't talked for some time, I will write your name down here. 

Now let us come to the next set, Here we have only three people among the Iranigrants 0 
Two are nameless and the central one has a name—a proper name—just as In the first 
caseo In the first case it was the astronomer; now it is a poeto Now what does the 
poet say? 

As "On the lightest ofwings I am soaring on high, Lightly from measure to measure I fly, 
"Bless me, this creature wants a pack of wingsi 

"And ever the new I am flitting to find. With timorless body, and timorless mincL 

"We clasp dnesias, man of linderv»wyth 0 

Why in the world have you whirled your splay foot hither? 

"To be a bird, a bird, I long. Alighting ale of thrilling song, 

"0 stop that singings prithee speak in prose," 

Ss Yes, More literally, stop singing, but tell me what you mean. In other wards, 

his singing is not telling what ho-means, Yes? 

t-Tt ,'r* k-s 

A* "0 give me wings, that I may soar on high. And pluck poetic fancies from the clouds 0 
Wild as the whirling winds and driving snows, 

"What, do you pluck your fancies from the Clouds? 

"Why our whole trade,,depends upon the clouds; What are our noblest dithyrambs but things 
Of air, and mist, and purple-gleaming depths. 

And feathery whirlwings? You shall hear, and judge, 

"No, no, I won't, 

"By 901*30168 you shallo I'll go through all the air, dear friend 0 for you 0 
(Singing,) Shadowy visions of Wing-spreading, air-treading. Taper-necked birds, 

"Steady, there1 

"(singing). Bounding along on the path to the seas. 

Fain would I float on the stream of the breeze, 

"0 by the Powers, I'll stop your streams and breezes, 

(singing). First do I stray on a southerly ways Then to the northward my body I bear. 
Cutting a harbourless furrow of air, 

"A nice trick that, a pleasant trick, old man, 

"0, you don't like being feathery-whirl-winged, do you? 

"That's how you treat the Cyaliai»» chorus-trainer For whose possession all the tribes 

compote! 
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"Well, will you stop and train a chorus hors For Leotrop hides, all flying birds,, 
Crake-oppidans? 

"You’re jeering me, that’s plain® But I won't stop,, be sure of that, until 
I get me wings,, and peragrate the air®” 

St Let us stop herso The last phrase is not uninteresting 0 Peragrate the air® 
Earlier he used a similar expression,, Does it remind you of something? He runs 
through the air 0 He walks ®.® the way he walks on the air® Well? 

A g Sooratesa 


3s Socrates! There is a kinship between Cinesias, the poet, and Socrates® The poet 
takes the place of the astronomer as is also indicated by the faot of the proper names® 

He wants to take new songs from the cloudsy-also Socratie 0 for the poets' art depends 
on the clouds® Peisthetaarus invites him to stay® He is acceptable® Meton was not 
acceptable—the astronomer® But the poet doesn’t wish to remain® He o nly came to , i 
get wings® He didn’t wish to live there® He wants to live in a Si* v 'P c ” 

And, as I say 0 his last words remind of Socrates walking on the air, high above 
ii .-ti ft- ® The polls cannot tolerate astronomy, just as it cannot tolerate 
beating the father or incest® Connect 1 ^® The dty of birds and a universal democracy® 
It is a dty of birds® A human society could not be universal® And a human tpfj£y would 
need local gods, not these universal gods, the birds® And the Olympian gods are, of 
e course, the/kreek example for locals But even if a human society could be universal 
and hence get rid of the local gods, it could not get rid of the prohibition against 
incest, plus beating the parents, and hence it could not get rid of the prohibition 
against astronomy® They go together® Why? Why do the doubt of the prohibition 
against incest and astronomy go together? The gods, with all their grandeur and 
power and importance, are not the most fundamental phenomenon® Father-beating and/or 
incest is much more fundamental® From that we must start if we want to understand 
the godso Now what is the connection between the prohibition against astronomy and 
the prohibition against father-beating? I think we must answer that question before 
we can go on® Well, it was implied in almost everything I said® I wish some one of 
you ttauld help me® What does astronoiy do? 


At Well neither of them help the polls ® 

38 That’s too general® What does he positively merc? 


As The astronomer’s interested in things which transcend the polls , which are beyond 
the polls ® outside the sphere of the polls ® 

Ss Yes® All right®^You have also people who do all kinds of things which are not 
absolutely necessary for the polls and have to be tolerated nevertheless® I mean, in 
every society I Imagine there are people who do rather useless work® One could find 
them in all walks of life, I imagine, and they are not regarded as a danger to the oity® 
ye« /»<?&•> erect. 

At Wcaldttifc^fche^astronomer be attempting to iapeise»©n r 5W natural principles? » ^ & 

i 

38 That’s it® The astronomers pry into the secrets of heaven—the secrets of the ' J v 

gods® That is one formula which one can say® But, more funda mental^!they deal with^/ 
the highest® most comprehensive, natural things® And hymiiinfci/ nature, thfry' lay bear base, 
the distinction between nature and convention® And therefore they sho w th at the 
foundation of the polls is a convention® Astronomy is the axoe^a±or<for that human ^— f -~ 
effort which destroys the saeredo Which destroys the sacred by recognizing the 


— J 
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conventional character of the sacred* Poetry 0 which b&sfccxteaeS, in oontradl atinction 
to astronomy, defends the aucred* Here* Aristophanes does it all the time. Of which 
it knows that it is not sacred* But it defends it* Poetry defends the sacred, of which 
it knows that it is weak as far as its logos , its foundation* is concerned* So, you 
know, in the doudSn the Unjust Logos was the strong logos t the Just Logos was the 
weak logos o The poet knows that and yet he takes its side. The poets* vary externally* 
present the godso Here* 7ou say Zeus is not, but he appears—or at least his brother, 
Poaidon--appears on the scene. Think of the Platonic dialogues* There are never any 
gods who appear on the,scene* The poets present the gods* They make the gods speak* 

That they make them aw& c doubtful is true, but the philosophers nev er raake_t hfla_ o ad. 

speak* The Olympian gods seen to be expendable* But given the load 'bf the prohibition 
against incest, some gods are needed, be it only the birds* But there is a terrible 
secret behind that* The birds are the gods* The birds rule all humans in the whole 
universe* Who ruled the birds? Who? 




& 


A* Pelsthetaerus* 

St To what species does he belong? 

As Human* 

S: A human being ultimately controls the gods* Tes, by a superior , obviously* 

.yj Not everyone could do that* As/Seas said occasionally, not everyone can make the gods 


speak* Pelsthetaerus, in his way, can do that* 




In an entirely different context, something of this kind occurs in Plato*a ft 
v\ There is the famous simile of the cave* The cave is a n as Eiajid— ithingrtfcB 

i polls * That is sometltinga universe within the universe, with its basic 
» opinions which constitute it* In tha language of Plato's Republic, the noble lies, 

>( which constitute the polls itself. And then there is a little ~wall above the cave 
v/ v statues of beings of superhuman size are oarried around. The gods* But they are 




& 
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carried* And idio carries them? Not the gods, but some human* The legislator* And 
.^/therefore the Platonic / aUttste n is* one has to seek far the true gods, for the gods 
whiah are not gods by convention* 8 The cosmic gods 1 is one axpression for that* 

The last of these potential immigrants is a sycophant who is ree34y a dishonest 
folio**—a quite vulgar crook* And he's Just thrown out, whereas the first one, this 
very grave fellow who doubts whether one should not beat one's father, is an honest 
man* An honest man* The sygpophant is a vulgar crook and no excuse for that* He 
cannot only be sent at ray, but he must be sent stray with disgrace* Look at page 60, 
in the middle, verse 1433* 

A* "What can I do? I never learnt to dig* 0 

Si In other words, Mr* Luciano also would say *», or is this name not familiar to you? 
Well, Mr is now the most famous man in this field, which some time ago Hr, Hodge £** 

But you know there are such people still around only oa^aan&her „ , , yes? Go on* 

-toe^*** r >*» 

A8 "0 hut, by Zeus, there's many an honest calling Whence men like you can earn a 

livelihood. 

By means more suitable than hatching suits 0 


"Gome, oome, no preachings ving me, wing me, please* 


Si Ho wants wings in order to exercise Us dirty business more efficiently* 
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As "I wing you now by talking® 

"What* by talk Can you wing men? 

"Undoubtedly® Gy talk All men are winged, 

"All l 

"Have you never heard The way the fathers in the barbers' shops 
Talk to the children, saying things like these, 

°Diitrephes has winged my youngster so Gy specious talk, he's all for chariot-driving 0 ' 
'Aye, 0 says another, 'and that boy of mine Flutters his wings at every Tragic Play®' 

"So then by talk they are winged,” 

3s "sy speech*would be a proper'Men are winged by speeches, yss? Does that make 
sense? Men are induced to move swiftly by speeches® Yea® Qo on® 

As "Exactly soo Through talk the mind flutters and soars aloft. 

And all the man takes wing. And so even now I wish to turn you, winging you by talk. 

To acne more honest trade 0 

"But I don't wisho 

"How then? 

"Ill not disgrace my bringing up 0 I'll ply the trade my father's fathers plied, 

So wing me, please, with light quick-darting wings. Falcon's or kestrel's, so 1*11 serve 
my writs 

Abroad on strangers: then accuse them here; Then dart back there again® 

"I under stand® So when they cone, they'll find the suit decided. 

And payment ordered® 

"Right1 you understand® 

"And while they're sailing hither you'll fly there. And seize their goods fbr payment® 

"That's the trick1 Round like a top I'll whizz® 

"I understand® A whipping-top i and here by Zeus I've got 
Fine Coroyraean winpj to set you whizzing® 

"0, it's a whipl* 

^5 S * Yes® Let us stop hare, There are two things which would make men wi nged; speeohea •< 
\r and whipping® The logos and sheer compulsion. That is a trite rnfl ntitiri nVnrWj — J 
* f p e na* p el uMrwi o That is where the logos is too weak accident ally® Man has a good 
t -Y\ substitute for that vhioh makes men winged® The sycophant, just as the boater of 
his father, is given a lesson in justloe 0 But the syfccophant refuses to accept it 0 
The father-beater is honest, just as Fheidippides in the Clouds was honest® Never 
forget that® His father wa£ a crook® Pheidippides was not dishonest® The clear and 
simple use;*? the ease clis hone sty or justice® Needing the nemos, because the 
syncophant couldn't exercise his profession without a law making it possible® How can 

you blackmail a man*, which makes certain crimes, cruifc.4, , yes? So this is an 

> f" i4 not 
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ordinary criminal man wbo needa the law and transgresses it. All these f^ft***^* 
need the law 0 If not accepting that law which they transgress t another one, That is 
a simple seif-contradiction whioh has no leg whatever to stand upon and these people, 
they ckai 3 1 see itc But they must be made to act, they mst be winged by whippings 
r \ The simple injustice cannot be cured by speech, but only by whipping 3 0 Tea If this 
? // is so, what than is Justice? *Sew^wn, it would seem to follow that Justice means 
Jv * respect for speeches* They-hav®*^"consistency 0 And that is not bad at all, and 

that is part of Socrates' teaching,, The nan who respects the logos is a respectable 
man* And the dishonest nan is the one who doesn't listen to the logos at alio But 
there is here a difficultyo If the logos itself Happens to be weak as was suggested 
in the Clouds * that difficulty arises,, Is there not than a need for some ultimate 
whipping behind the empirical whipping going on all the tiao by the law courts? 

Some ultimate force, some ultimate violence, simply laying down the law, although 
^ no proper logos for it can be given? That's the question If the bases of sodety 
are conventional, then the ultimate basis of society is some force, . 

,***h**'y ******* 

Now for a few more oemmentso Perhaps we can read this point—give me the Chorus 
where we left offo After the sjnJJopharrt was driven off, yes? The Chorus, 

At !T We 9 ve been flying, we've been flying Over sea and land, espying 
Many a wonder strange and new. 

First, a tree of monstrous girth. Tall and stout, yet nothing worth. 

For 5 tis rotten through and through} 

It has got no heart, and we Heard it called "GLeonysns-tree,” 

In the spring it blooms gigantic. Fig-traducing, sycophantic, 
let in falling leaf* time yields Nothing but a fall of shields, 

"Next a spot of darkness skirted. Spot, by every light doserted. 

Lone and gloomy, we descried. 

There the human and divine. Men with heroes, mix and dine 
Freely, save at erven-tide, 

8 Us not safe for mortal men To encounter heroes then. 

Then the great Orestes, looming Vast and awful through the glooming. 

On their right a stroke delivering. Leaves then palsiod, atript, and shivering 

3t This Orestes was a robber who appeared like a hero, like a revenant, in some_ 

little out-of-the-way places, also something of which you may know some UHtu ''from 
daily papers here in Chicago, and the other point they mentioned first was s^pophant, 
you see? The birds describe what they see flying around the earth, and they see 
injustice of various kinds. That seems to be very trivial, but we have to think for 
one moment to see why it is not trivial. The aimplo thing is they see it, they do 
not anything about it. Just like the Olympian gods. Now here is a fin** scene 
where the embassy from the gods appears, NoJ First Prometheus comes, afraid of Zeus, 
and he's greeted by Peisthertaerus as a friend, Peisthetaerus takes up the cause of 
Prometheus against the Olympian gods. There is also a reference to that, by the way, 
in Plato's Banquet, in Aristophanes* speeches there,P*? new and successful Prometheus 
is Peisthetaerus, What's the difference between Peisthetaerus and Prometheus, apart 
from the chronological difference? 

At Prometheus is frightened stiff of Zeus; Peisthetaerus isn’t. 

Si Tes, that's true, 3ut A what i/JWrT«,stve>-**rw-»0 
At Prometheus was a man, Peisthetaerus is a member of the new race that 


OOO 
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3s Prometheus was not a man, He was frightened. He was a god, So the new and 
successful Prometheus is a human being and that means* taking into consideration the 
end of the whole story—namely that the gods have to give in* they have been starved 
to death* and oust give in—that the successor to Zeus is a human being* for 
Peisthetaerus, via the birds* rules everyting, , . - 

/n q ixroqdty Garhirf' 

One point which is of importance not in the play itself, but 
in the translation, page 66, bottom. That is verse 1664, 

A % Peisthetaerus? 


S 8 Yes, 

As "Aye, say you so? Why, ye'll be mightier far, Te Clods above, if Birds bear rule 
below. 

Now men go skulking underneath the clouds, 

And swear false oaths, and call the Gods to witness. 

But when ye've gpt the Birds for your allies. 

If a man swear by the Raven and by Zeus, 

The ftaven will acme by, and unawares 

Fly up, and 3«oop, and peck the perjurer's eye outo" 

' 

S s Yes<> Do you remember the discussion of this problem in the Clouds ? The crucial 
argument between Socrates and Strepaiades, After Socrates had disposed of the gods as 
causes of rain and other things, there still remained one preserve of the godso 

As Zeus's thunderbolts ,,oo 

Ss Striking the perjurers. Here it is again. The gods don't do it. But the birds 
might do ito That's only to confirm ny general thesis, there's a very dose 
connection of these two ,,, 

Qs What is the connection with this and that last speech of the Chorus where the 
birds saw but did nothing about what they saw. 


Ss Pardon? 

Q8 When the birds saw <>,, 


Si Yes, frit the birds oould do it. There is a difference there. In fact, they don't 
* » do it, Ttowrnfts a difference. Because the gods are only by convention, they are not. 

The birds are living beings, 

Inserted. 

. One point I would Ike to (mention 8 this scene where the birds—whi ch seeds to be mere , 
poetry :Hwa£&-uhich has of course inwwdfcrti vLy IfraPthe birds 
. in this particular case as its meaning. For example, this passage which we read— ® 
js'/the Aaliaafes passage—where it is shown how they see the injustice on earth, hut don't 
do anything about it. There is a parallel there where they see, not these two crooks— 
Orestes and the other fellow—but they see Socrates and Chaerephon, who are also ridiculed, 
frit It is very important, Socrates and Chaerephon belong to a different than ^ 

the crooks,which we know anyway, which is a minimal lesson we have been troubled with, 

Did you want to say something? 


A 8 Yes, The birds seem to have a very good case. The only thing which troubles me 
was their claim to deathlesanesso That seems simply preposterous. 
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o. lea, but they have to claim that if they want to be gods. I mean, that follows 
I mean, the men simply would not accept to worship a mortal being. Similar considera¬ 
tions applied to purely political considerations: If someone wants to be, say the 
absolute ruler of a society, he must raise cortain claims whether they are true or not. 
By the way, what is invested—the si mpl e political shrewdness in the Arlstophanean 
plays—is absolutely amazing, and that of course can come out only with a closer look. 
For example, I mention only that example at which I saw it first—that is, in the 
Assembly of VJoiaen . Again, a Utopia. This time Athens submits to the rule of women. 

And with a certain amount of communism. So it*s really very close in many respects 
to what is going on in the Republic . There are all kinds of difficulties there, you 
know} sewaing contradictions, Now, you have really to tliink about it. And there is 
a discussion....As ueual, Aristophanes is not free from levity, to put it mildly, and 
^ there is one straight rule: tho family is abolished, bvery man may have intercourse 
with every woman, and vice versa. That's equality. But nature asserts itself. You 
have abolished all conventional inequalities. All are now rich and poor. But there 
is a natural inequality in this respect. Some are attractive and some are unattractive. 
Some are young and some are old. So here a nonoe , a convention, has to cone in and 
to equalise the condition. And therefore, the rule is made: the unattractive ones 
have priority, bhat nature denied tham, the nemos, the law, gives them, and this 
leads, of course, to very comic scenes* an old hag v.ho asserts her priority, with 
great discomfort to everyone. But if you raise the question, who benefits from that 
law, who really benefits from that law—because this is not a very nice scene for the 
old hag to go down and have to fight and to make herself entirely ridiculous—and 
then you reach one conclusion: a young woman who married an old man. She has com¬ 
plied with the law already. It has given priority to the underdog, the by-nature 
underprivileged, and she doesn't cozanit adultery by having relations with a man of 
her age. Such a woman is the heroine. So the whole play i3 dramatically based on 
this notion* that in every revolution, you have to raise the question, who benefits 
from it. And that you have to do especially in the case of the leader of the revolu¬ 
tion. Iiow, that is in no place brought out, this simple reflection, but it is under¬ 
lying the whole play. And so, in the other plays, too, there is always—I mean, 
whenever the subject ha3 anything to do with the polls, a political reflection is 
underlying the play. I don't know bow I came to that—some one of you raised a 
question? 

A. Oeathlessness. 

S. Yes. Political. You have to think of that. By the way, in the Assembly of Women. 
there is a famous contradiction. She speaks first in the assembly of women.... NoJ 
In a private assembly, she speaks of the absolute novelty of this scheme, this leading 
revolutionary. And then in the assembly of women where they take the vote, she appeals 
to antiquity} that always the women were really the rulers. The same thing* in a 
political argument, the appeal to precedent, antiquity, is essential} it goes through. 
And one must take this into consideration. In this senso, the plays are political, 
all of them, including the Birds . 

A. bho will that convince? I mean, that they can do all kinds of wonderful things 
for crops and 30 on, that's fairly plausible. But who rill they convince that they 
rill never die. Am I being too (?) early? 

S. No. There is a famous American saying from Abraham Lincoln which all of you have 
heard more than once. Do you know what I mean? Say it. 

A. You can fool some of the people all of the time and all of tho people some of the 
time. 


(Sem* $4f) 


Si Yes* All righto Let us forget about the conclusion which Aristophanes would 
admits Out there is all kinds of fooling* I mean,, what is the meaning of propaganda 
as the word la used today? I mean, I’m sure that if it were not massively incom¬ 
patible with any form of Marxism in the most axtremelj^wwrpyvt****^ I have no doubt 
that you could *•* What they did with the brain of Lenin in Moscovo You know, the 
famous exhibition there* And what they did with this Lysenko business—that* 3 a 
beautiful example,. It is sure that the Soviet government opi sell the idea that 
Lysenko’s biology is right in the oourse of years* I moan‘d Plato* in his wisdom* 
says, in the Republic „ in a discussion with Glauoon when the noble lie is under 
discussion* C-laucon says* yes* but people won’t believe it, won’t believe the noble 
lie* And then he goes on to say 0 but later generations mighto And Socrates very/* 
delicately says, I understand more or less what you mean? meaning, well, time has*a 
terrific point* People hear that for generations; Things sound different* And, 
in addition, I would say in fairness we must grant especially the comic poet’s right 
*5?-they exaggerate a bit* After all* let us not forget that birds cannot speak and 
this preposterous Impossibility is of course the bas is of that^lecitlmate c omedy* a 
legitimate comedy writer* Now, do we have ( at laast/ a~ few minutes to state^your 
problem and 1*11 see whether we can discuss it* State your objection* 

A* First, I have to be sure I understand exactly what you’ve been doing* As I 
understand it, you’re assuming first that there is a connection between the Birds and 
the Clauds in that both of them deal with the nature of the polls* of the oamunity, 
and Aristophanes is making propositions about the nature of the polis * Is that •** 

S 3 Yes* Sure* That was my conclusion* First of all, I say he tells a story about 
birds being induced by an Athenian to take on the rule of the worldo Naturally* Bit 
if we think about that and go baok to the underlying due, then we arrive at that* 
Yes* Sure* 


As Well,, first I object to the connection between the Birds and the Clouds * Well, 
I’ll start at ths very bottom* I object to the whole idea that Aristophanes is saying 
something in either of these plays beyond what can be read on the surface* 


S? Sure* Absolutely correct, but one mist take the whole surface* I mean, you 
cannot *** You have to take every point* Sure* If you take the whole sur face* > 
meaning every speech, then you must account for every speech, and for Concept which 
makes every speech meaningful without having the recourse to fantastic assumptions* 


As Well, 1st me get at that vesy meaningful, tWsajg* I, for awhile, the first few days 
here, oculdn't make up my mind whether you were using the plays of Aristophanes as 


illustrations for your own opinions on the subjects or whether you meant to say that 
Aristophanes meant the conclusions that you drew from his plays* 

Ss I can set your mind at rest on this much very easily* It would be criminal of 
me if I were to Impute my opinions to Aristophanes and say they were Aristophanes’* 

Sure I believe in that* Hue, I would say that this train of thought, which is not 
uy opinion, but this train of thought I learn frem Aristophanes, as one part of the ^ 
great argument going on in classical times to which Socrates, Plato and Aristoptattatt y? 
is replying* 


As As I started to say, this is just fir* t-<£+y s T*+«d*r*4*f ^ • 

I don’t believe this* I find it very difficult to believe that Aristophanes 
deliberately set out to illustrate or to compress the position into his plays* I 
think the illustrations of various positions or ideas or philosophies may appear in 
his plays, but they're there almost by accident* I think as a playwright, Aristophanes' 
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first consideration was to present a picture of contemporary Athena, a mocking, 
ridiculous picture, but his first consideration waa« la this true of Athens? 

5. mat is, of course, an assertion which is, I believe, not provable* If you say 
his first consideration \saa to make people laugh, I grant you that* I believe I said 
this last time. That is 3urely true* But the question is simply.,.*1 mean, tragic 
or comic poets, these are general concepts which cover a very groat variety of phenom¬ 
enon* There may be a man who only likes to make a kind of buffoonery* Undoubtedly, 
you have seen George Gobel or Groucho Marx, or other individuals of this kind* You 
have plenty of opportunity to laugh. They do want nothing but that. But there are 
also comic poets who want mors. My starting point of any argument would be that 
since the comic poet, like Aristophanes, in the conventions of that time, was free 
to speak in his own name in the parabasis of what he was doing, we have to start 
from that. In the case of the tragic poet, it's much more difficult, because they 
never speak in their own name. Now, in there, Aristophanes says he wants to do two 
things* to make people laugh, and to teach them Justice. And any argument which 
wants to be solid, scholarly and scientifically, has to start from that. And the 
fact that constant references to contemporary Athens occur must be understood in the 
light of these two principles: ridiculous and Justice. To teach Justice by ridicu¬ 
lous. Or to make people laugh by means of presentations of the problem of Justice. 
That is not decided by the general statement. It has to wait. Everyone is free to 
believe or not to believe, and that is not the point* One must simply.... Any argu— 
ment which is valuable is one which enters into the details. I mean, I don't elAim 
to have understood the whole of Aristophanes. Y/e have today a good example today 
whore Mr* Heberlou had read Aristophanes less than I, I believe, yes? 

A, Much less* 

S* *..And found something which 1 overlooked somewhat, and of great importance because 
it clears great difficulties. But 1 can only 9ay this: of the interpretations I have 
read or heard, I think that the overall view I suggest explains more than your alter¬ 
natives do. Y/hat 1 do not know and what I have to find out by hard work is whether it 
explains, at least in principle, everything. Because, you see, our belief and non¬ 
belief depends to a considerable extent on our earlier opinions, on our preconceived 
opinions, and that is, of course, as you must admit, not solid. So if you don't show 
me a given point where I say something, where I interpreted a certain speech wrongly, 
then I will be delighted and imm ediately embody it into my interpretation. But this 
is too vagus to make an impression. 

A. That's an excellent criticism, I hope 1 won't bog down the class in a veritable 
swamp of trivia, but I have a list of things here that 1 object to. I object to them 
on the grounds that 1 gave before, that 1 think Aristophanes put them in as a play¬ 
wright from two points of view: either as Jokes, or simply because th$r represented 
contemporary Athens. That is, there are ideas he attacks in his plays, but 1 think 
he put them there not because he was mounting a concentrated attack an a well-meant 
philosophy, but aimpoy that he was plucking ideas out of Athenian life and attacking 
them peacefully* 

S* Yes, but still they must have earns meaning. I mean, Wien you take the Clouds 
and you have here, quite externally, Socrates asserting, or at least abetting atrocious 
things and meeting a terrible end* That can be understood and must be understood at 
first glance as a critique of Socrates. Something was wrong with Socrates* Other¬ 
wise he would not be ridiculoua* You knew, a simply good and noble action, a simply 
good and nobis way of life, can never be ridiculous* So, I think it is generally 
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admitted that the Clouds la something like an attack on Socrates. The question only 
is what are the presented terns for the attack,, 

Here, in this play, you have an Athenian who has only one quality which would fall into 
very severe notions of that time; even be regarded as a bland.ah—namely, his pederasty**- 
but otherwise is presented as an absolutely sensible man. You see, for example, the 
scene with the father-beater and the scene with the sycophant, a man who has sensible 
moral principles does something outrageous to the gods and he succeeds. He succeeds. 

That must be interpreted* 1 mean, Peisthetaerus is not held up as a wicked destroyer 
of the paternal order, of the ancestral order. On the contrary. And similar conven¬ 
tions are a port of the peace. They offer as a kind of rebellion against the gods a 
man, an Athenian, ascends to heaven aid brings peace to Hellinas, whereas if Zeus had 
been right, the war had gone on and on. 1 near, to say merely that Aristophanes was 
in favor of peace and against the continuation of this fratricidal war is true, but 
it's linked up here with the assertion that Zeus is very inactive and and a human 
being has to be...«The human being—that, one can show by the name of it, is really 
tho comic poet himself. And so, the comic poet will so what Zeus himself will not. 

You have to take these things into consideration. In addition, all the words that 
you use aro really In need of reflection. Vihen you take a man like Bernard Shaw, and 
there were writings around—say Bergson—and he was influenced by them; then we realize 
more or less what that means. A playwright, or a novelist, for that matter, happens 
to be influenced by the theoretical men of his timej and he partly, really partly, 
believes them and partly also he uses them without believing them because he can use 
them for characterizing his characters. That is one way of doing it. But whether 
and to what extent Aristophanes merely used these opinions in the air for characterizing 
individuals, and to what extent he himself accepted these views is the question. You 
cannot roach this question openly because the alternatives are limited. I mean, if 
he believed in the Ol ympi an gods, which means he rejected these new kinds of gods 
altogether, that would show. These presentations do not make much sense as the work 
of someone who believed in the Olympian gods. 

I disregard here completely another consideration vhich I do not regard as trivial, 
but one could object to them on certain sensible grounds. We have a presentation of 
Aristophanes' work as a whole in four pages in Plato's Banquet . Now, Plato knew 
everything about the contemporary scene, even more than anyone can know today. I 
mean, this kind of thing is theory. But I can only say that without having paid any 
attention to the Platonic analysis regarding these presentations, I came to a view 
which 1 was surprised to see is borne out by what Plato has to oay in the Banquet about 
Aristophanes. But the only concrete way is concrete argument, on this or that particu¬ 
lar point} and yon have to consider both the individual speeches and naturally also the 
Chorus as well as the action and the meaning of the play as a whole. The plot as a whole. 

A. Well, it is the meaning of the play as a whole that I object to. I object.... 

S. Bay the plot, say the plot. 

A. In summary, my position is that you're attributing too much consistency to Aris¬ 
tophanes as a (?) fountain or a poiht of view. Take, on page /*£, In the speech of 
the Chorus: 

"Listen to the City's notice, specially proclaimed to-day; 

Sirs, Diagoras the Hell an whosoever of you slay. 

Shall receive, reward, one talent; and another we'll bestow 
If you slay some ancient tyrant, dead and burled long ago." 

Now, you said that this contained the proposition that heresy and tyranny are now 
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aiim jahia in the ideal alty, And, if [[understand the way you’re approaching this 
properly, you mean to say he put that proposition in there purposely., He meant 
specifically 

S t Yeso I would say this* such actions were taken by the city of Athens, . If he 
ascribes these actions to the city of birds, it oust make some meaning as an act of 
the city of birdSo Of course he could be a silly buffoon who Just makes Jokes 
whether they have meaning or not, but to the extent to which I know Aristophanes, 

I think he was a very thoughtful man, So he did not make it was not merely that 
he could not repress a joke, but it must hare some meaning in oontext, It makes 
perfect sense in the whole of the play* that however different this new city of the 
birds may be, it still has certain features in common with all cities of which ue 
dy know and the prohibition against tyranny, as wall as the prohibition against atheism, 
£<* i<a 1 / /applies thsa^' as wallo I mean, it seems to bo confirmed by the whole., There are, 
after all, new gods 0 There is no atheismo And t y r a nny goes without saying 0 A 
democracy 0o , Sven Aristophanes, he cannot auapeX ^grants, 

Ag There are a vood many of these points in hare that you bring out and some that 
I object to where I can’t say what you draw out of them is wrongo For example, 
about the father-beater being a law-abiding man* Yes, he is presented as suoho I 
Just, still, object to the idea that this is intended, How, in this speech of the 
Chorus ooo 

Sg But why should he do that? Why should he present an individual regarded by 
the normal man as obnoxious Just as a syfcoophant is obnoxious., The sycophant he 
presented Just ss everyone would expect it, as a crook, as a dispicable individual 
whom he treats as a dispicable individual. But here he has another kind of crime— 

<o beating the father, or a man who desires to beat his father—and he treats him 
/differently and this fallowdifferent, I mean, what may he do in the nano of 
V 5 4 ” poetry, I would say. Is a poet a thoughtless man? Must ha be? I don’t believe so; 
no good poet, 

Ag I don't believe Aristophanes was a thoughtless man. I'm not saying he ls 0 
Ss Yes, but he would be 

As I’m saying that there arc dramatic reasons, reasons why Aristophanes the play¬ 
wright 0 0 0 


3g What does dramatic reason in concrete terms mean? In other words, how do you 
interpret this particular passage? I mean, those are general T .x>rds 0 If you say 
dramatic reason?, meaning there is a certain plot, a certain overall idea, and this 
has in itself consequences which explain a given thing ,^wo don’t have to refer to 
ja anything else, that may be so, if you call that a dramatic reason, I can'to But 
/you cannot give such a-o£a±m / that it was necessary to show the city as an attraction 
and therefore potential immigrants, you still have to start with the question, what 
kind of immigrants is he going to choose and how will they be treated and to whom will 
he give a proper name and to x*on he uill not give a proper nano. Those are new 
decisions, special decisions, which must be d s o&dedo 

gj(.a 

Ag I think in each of these oases, I can think of a dramatic reason why he chose 
this way of putting ito 


Sg May I make this suggestion. Of course you must not finish with that, I can aee« 
Can you put them down in writing and hand them to me next time? 

Ag AH right, 
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,,, you brought up quite a faw very important pacpfce-, Your Interpretation does not 
quite Jibe with the one which I’m going to suggest and therefore implioitly it 
contains a criticism by anticipation of what I’m going to say, But I: raist say this 
kind of aritiaiaa is really helpful because it is concrete and we oust see whether I 
can account for everything you said and whether you can account for everything I have 
to bring out 0 


ou* to indicate a few points® you say* quite rightly, the attack on Clec 
., o I retract ny words of praia e c 


ttL 


ii i iw hiihhm ^ ii * w v* v*v v ><y ww* ui# v* n^># vp You said, "the Cleon 
jJThat is not the overall th&ngo That is surely true 0 But it is not incidental,as is 
indicated by the names of the two chief characterss lover of Cleon, ahhorer of Cleon, 
Yes? And, you know, at a crucial moment, the lover of Cleon and the dicasts call 
-k for Cleon to come, then send boys to fetch hi mo Yes? And he seems to be the only 
one who can save the situation for the dicastso And Cleon never comes a So the 
absence of Cleon is a vary important feature of the play. But one can say it i3 a 
play dealing with Cleon but with Cleon’s absence. And we must find out what that 
means, Hat is one, po>nC s 



, The other point—-what you say is perfectly correct—the atta ck on the degenerate , „ s. 
denooraev in the li ght of the good bid times, the old times^and the dicasts as~ /rt 
^ fighters for A thenar 1 th e past , that is unblaaeableo Surely, But the 

' j ' question is whether that is the whole story. You know, the praise and what you said 
about the last scenes indicate there is something else. This business there which 
r la a cure are all novel things. So, in other words, the cure for the present decay 
j / is not simply a return to the old/gmed te s, but new remedies, I mean, and we have to 
identify these new remedies, yes? That would be our problem. 


IS 


To mention a few other points, you made very cl ear., that crucial for the under¬ 
standing, that PhilC'Cleon, their hero <n£ dicaats, radically differs from his fallow 

dicastso I nean 0 the vrard dicast as, let’s say. Jurymen, The hero Juryman is V«.< 
radically different from the other jurymen. You say he is mad, H*at=dss=good 0 ^ But 
the poet is more specific. He identifies that madness. What kind of madness is it 
from which he suffers? 



And the last point which I would like to make now only is thiss at the beginning, 
in the first four or five hundred verses or so, you said Bdelycleon is restraining 
his father, I believe that was the word. But can you spell this out, this 
restraining, a little bit? You laugh. You seem to have the answer. Don’t hold back. 
What does he do? 


As Well, this sounds a good deal like the laws of the storks, the storks* laws in 
the Birds, 

3s You mean «•• in what way? 

As Well, he'8 restraining by all kinds of devices, but it includes beating his father, 
3s It includes ,,, ? 

A 8 It includes beating, his father, 

Ss I think so. At least he uses force. 

As 0, he does beat him. He kicks him down the chimney at one point, although he’s 
taking care of him, as the story says. 


i v 
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Ss Yes® And even If he asks the slaves to beat him#* it’s bad enough® So that was . j.f 
the point which you emitted# but that doesn’t detract from the goo^spoinfes'of your^ 
paper® In other words# wo have here another case of this problem of beating the 
father# or may I suggest the simpler formula—he keeps his father a priaher® Be 
keeps him bound# or fettered® ' He binds his father® He does to his father what Zeus 
did to his father# Cronus® So the great problem of beating the father# which we 
have seen in two Aristophanean plays before# plays a role here, too. And as far as 
my present recollection goes# these are the three only plays of Aristophanes which 
deal with this subject and we have to take account of them® But so my criticism of 
you# of your paper# is this? It was a very good and clear paper and you have soon 
quite a fat; important points, but there are other important points for which you did 
not account and we must integrate what you have found into a larger framework which 
also will account for the things onittedo Does this make sense as a rule for reading 
such a work? 

s&ve o pa ? 

As Out how much can you say in su&h^^sgifio 

St' I repeat# your paper was very satisfactory and especially if I consider that you 
did it at very short notice® Tea? And in addition# really# it was the first time > 

you read a play of Aristophanes—or this play# at any rate. Is this afeear? y 

Sr* . v \> p 

As Yes, 

f ? 

Ss So there is no ,®o I mean# you will get a very good grade® You don’t have to * 
worry about thato I’m not now concerned with this kind of - y"» V i vn r n i i i l a en . 

but only that now I’m planning to turn to our goneral free-for-all® 

As I would just like to make one comment in the light of this particular way you do 
it, I plead guilty® I picked out what I thought was the most important 000 


Ss And it was very good® 

At a®, but there are other 
things# it’s true® 


im~ ou*~ A/I 

I mean# it would have been^possible to pick etfear 


3: Absolutely® Absolutely® You are^lnnocent® I’m not concerned now with guilt® 

I’m concerned with an invisible adversary,because Mr® Hayett isn’t here# but also with 
other iruisibie adversaries# other people whom I don’t know and who don’t know me# but 
who interpret suoh works differently; and therefore I use this opportunity which you so 
graciously gave me for stating one general rule of readings that if you are confronted 
with a variety of interpretations# that is preferable which accounts for most—yes?— 
for more than other interpretations® That is all® And you don’t have to worry at all® 


Now let ms come bade and initiate this discussion® Now the first condition for under¬ 
standing anything—whether it is the American p r epar a tion for the coming presidential 
elections or Plato or Hobbs or whatever have you—is openndndedness. The facts# the 
datua, must be seen in their purity# must be seen and not denied and manipulated® 

Surely# there are different kinds of data® That is, for example# the observation of 
how Mr® Miller voted in *56 and ’52 and ’W# whan ha voted for the first time perhaps# 
and how he’s going to vote in i 960 , but there are also broader things; how a whole 
f K area of the country votes or a whole professional group over this country or iTo « fp* ^ ^ 
, ' rb- r- case# the individual speech of a character—hero# this one lino—or 
- ' tho/hio*- of _ th ni tflfuoh® These are both facts# but facts of a different calibre# 

r ' different importance® So that is dear® The facts® 
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Bat than we coma to the famous fact that everyone approaches tha facts with some 
previous opinion* He doesn't have to have an opinion about Aristophanes, for 
example*, Ho may not have any opinion* He may not have heard the name* Bit he has 
gone opinions which bear on Aristophanes before he even opens tha book 0 Let us take 
such an opinion—poetry* Everyone who opens up the book has heard the word poetry 
and subsumes this under poetry and that is a very grave act* An inevitable act, bat 
a very grave one* Now, what is poetry? There are certain innocent things which are Z s 4 
saids For example, in meter and rhyme—meter and/or rhyme—in other words, poetry is 
non-colloqiial speech, not 'preoasS speech* That is dear* And it is also dear that ^/ren 
y> tl» origin of the word ooetry —polsls— making* something made, something invented c 
something fictitious* Even in the case of the delicate poet* The poet, as individual 
Mr* Miller, expresses his love for Miss Smith, or his mourning for the death of his 
^ grandmother, for example* What makes it a poem is that which transcends it being an 
expression of Mr* Miller's love for Isa Smith and therefore there is always some¬ 
thing fictitious about it* 

That is the old meaning of poetry* Bet today this has rather disappeared and instead V ^ 
wo use words like 'creative* I know that people regard writin g aifester'a thesis or^ . v ^ 
writing a social science book as creative work—I pssoSar^tJiat—but still, the more 
general use is to apply it to poetry in particular* Or some other art 0 Or we use 
the word‘aesthetici 1 fbr.,exaraple, aesthetic experience* . Now these Innocent looking 
facts contain whole a whole which may completely what we are 

trying to understand* The least we must grant— everyone must grant—is this? there 
may be a disproportion between our previous opinion—for example, regarding poetry— 
and the opinion of the poet* We cannot assume that Aristophanes understood by poetry 
what we understand by it* That seems to be elementary, tut is not always considered* 

Now this, what I call previous opinions, is akin to what is now called hypotheses, 
but not the same* Let us make blear these differences so that we understand a bit 
the inc’idiaua character of previous opinions* What is a hypothesis? Tbu have in 
many courses in this building sophisticated expositions of what a hypothesis lag I 
have never heard such courses# but I can figure out more or less what they rust mean* § c / 
What is a hypothesis? Well* Let me make a stab in the dark* I would say a ___— 
hypothesis is an assumption which is known to be an assumption, its 

terms are meant to be perfectly clear and distinct* A hypothesis is completely known 
as what it is* The question is whether it is true or not and that*there are certain 
methods by which we validate or invalidate the hypothesis* But the hypothesis itself 
C -^Xsluoldity itself?' I can imagine that there are sometimes hypotheses which are 
. ’ stated in terras of a hooking ambiguity and a lack of lucidity, tut that is a bad 

hypothesis* A hypothesis as such is of perfgcrt lucidity* But hypotheses, and that 
is also known in the profession, have a pee**-history in every case, or a background* 

For exarple, why docs Mr* X indulge in this particular kind of hypothesis, whereas 
Mr* Y in that other kind/ 5 And the ccoaon. answer is, well, you have to know the 
psychology of these men* X undanfent^aft-ahklytical treatment and Y did not* Y was 
originally a businessman and therefore **o and this kind of thing* So we have a 
whole science which tells us something about the only thing which is unclear in our 
h ypothesis 2 ngnelv. their ore-history* The hypothesis is lucidity itself* but it 
""scani from a vague aivi unclear mediums ** SeuSsfeafee a word which is so rejected because 
of the Burkinass to which it seems to allude* But the trouble with this^psychological 
explanation is that psychology itself rests on hypotheses—af scientific ^esw and 
then wo get again back into this unclear pre-history of the hypothesis* So hypotheses 
are really very good and satisfactory only in thaty and that includes a validation 
and invalidation of hypotbases* That is wonderful*—But only on the foreground* e 

Ihsre is a dark background in e ve r y caseo That is tha horns of the previous opinionso 


r 


(Seno #/) 




Tha previous opinions are deeper,and for the same reason murkier, than any hypothesis t 
can ba 0 That makes it so hard and at the same tine so important to reach clarity ' 
about them, There are certain social scientists who are anda r«em^ptiadsm and' 9 V*' 
naivete. They think if : ip*y write on page one of their preface, "These are my 
values"—I know such J 0 oj£sa—and then they have clarified their previous opinions. 

This is only a very shallow formal at ion of what they believe they believe. It is 
not a read understanding of what they believe. So, in fact, every understanding «* ^ 
is a constant movement hack and forth between the data—for example,, t he- w o r da ntf 


y- 


J th<s election oanpaigns=-and tha presuppositions, 
. ^his^aoveni 


the hidden presuppositions, And 
exit back and forth leads, is meant to lead, to a clarification of these 
presuppositions, not only to the validation and invalidation of the hypothesis, and 
possibly, if we are lucky, to correction of our presuppositions, of our previous 
opinions. 


And we have to do that with poetry, at least to some extent, and very superficially, 
but only the first few indispensable steps. And let us not be ashamed of being 
child-like, The older view of poetry was that a poems had two functionss to please 
—never forget that, tc please, I mean, you know, there is a certain kind^of art 
now in existence which may have wonderful qualities, but of wfaioh no one §oukd say 
that it aould please. That is a great shams. So, to please, but not only to 
pleases Also to beu&vfhl. That was the old-fashioned view of oldUfashioned people. 

For example, Horace expressed that, but that goes back mch earlier. To please, 
that is not quite .serious—to play. To be useful, that’s serious. For example, if 
we learn somethin? about the virtues of patriotisms that’s useful. But that we are 
amused by the anti cs of an old drunkard who comes out with a CLutegirl ins* some 
d ab.aui pre-history, that’s funny. But these two elements, to please and to 
be useful, to be playful and to be serious, are related. They are not Just coexistent, 
they have an inner-unity. There is one kind of human activity which has this quality 
of being playful and serious, of being of play and useful, together inexplicably. 

Don’t say cocktail party, because they are reaHy^Beparated, Because a fallow goes 
to a cocktail party to meet thare a VIP ,,, thoceaar* two entirely different things 
which happen tc coincide because the VIP happens to drink there and he can meet him 
and that is one in which they are united, 

0.4, Lt*~- ihil mbubbly 

How does one iall these things whioh are (bot h useful and playful, enjoyable, a boon 
for the senses? How this was j-om-evC^ something festive. When you look, for 

example, at a commonswaent, there you see the 00odd.nation of this useful—tbs 
conclusion of the *1 , the gr a dua t ion, you know, that mat be formally 

recognised—and at the same time you don’t go there trembling ,,, are you well 
prepared/m this kind of thing. It is festive. Festive, Let us say that festive 
7 ) is the natural union of-being useful. Festive—that reminds us of festival, 
v Festivals, holidays, if we remember the origin of the meaning of holidays which is 

in English so very clear—holy days. Days dedicated to the worship of the gods. That 
is pleasing, I’m speaking now mare Aron a Greek than Aram a biblical point of view, 
'"although *Arom a biblical point of view one can recognise it. This is a holiday, 

Thsrtb if this is true, tha ao°oallsd divine apparatus which we find in Homer and 
t, /Aristophanes and/Hcphedes, qf eeurseaJLs of the essence of poetry. Poetry without 
a divine apparatus is a problem, not tha! poetry^tan**. That is a great question, 
f how poetry without a divine apparatus, if I may use that term, could come into being. 
That required an amazing chaise wfaioh la, of course, partly implied in what such 
people as Aristophanes and Sophocles did, but is not yet there, 

low let us turn to Aristophanes, That Aristophanes is concerned with divine things 
is obvious Aron the plays, but we have in addition So orates* mrk to Aristophanes 
in Plato’s Banauet that Aristophanes deals with nothing but theos Dionysus and 
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Aphrodite—the god of vine and the goddess of love, vine and love, That is indeed 
a oharaoteristio of Aristophanes, of a certain kind of poet, not of aH, that these 
two gods, Dionysos and Aphrodite, Wine and Love, both with a oapdtal letter, are 
his concern, Vine and love have this in ocmons the joy of life, the throwing off 
of all burdens, all restraints, 'Carnival' is the closest, best teraftr approximation 
to vhat the ooaio scans. Carnival, Throning off the bnrdemnot only of vork, bat 
even of decency. Decency also can be a harden as you know if you have read books on 
the education of little children. You have to be told the aost elementary rules of 
decency* which one could not imagine that man was not born with full knowledge of 
them, ^ 


(JO 


Nov let us here cose back to vhat I said last time. What are these fears of indecency 
which are so important to Aristophanes? Obscenity proper, politics, blasphemy 0 Bat 
another point which I simply forgot to mention last time which is also important— 
parody. Parody especially of tragedy, sol son tragedy, solemnity, is also a burden 
just as a black tie may be a burden. In other words, vhat we sss in Aristophanes 
throughout is an exhilarating festivity which is connected with Dionysus and 
Aphrodite—this work of the condo poet that he exhilarates us vSMfe festively and not 
like a mere buffootv—and;that this has always to do with recollections of Dionysus 
and Aphrodite ini the heroes. No women there, as far as we knowb Only adult males, 
Nov this work of the ooaio poet is in itself independent of whether the ooaio poet 
believes Dionysos and Aphrodite exist or do not exist. Such a work, without going on 
into any details bat at first glance, such a work could have been pratooed by 


who thinks Dionysus and Aphrodite are,in the way in which they are believed to be, or 
^ W did not believe. He might be a man who does not e^en care whether they exist or 
not. Soma bright idea occurs to hiss Bov one can prochoe this aesthetic exhlliration 
and a wonderful plot, an sousing plot and all this kind of thing, And let others 
wonder about these kinds of questions. Or, he might not even^T^n other words, 
he might be merely a craftsman in this particular craft of oaetedy. In that case, he 
would not be a vise man as the Greeks understood wisdom. The problem I had with 
Mr, HaJ.r. last time turned only around this point, I mean, if it were properly 
understood, properly phrased, only around that; namely, I seem to assume that 
Aristophanes had worried whether Dionysus and Aphrodite and of course Zeus and Hera, 
too, are or are not, whereat 
do not know whether he woulc 
question oannot be decided t 

we can eay 0 on the basis of vhat we have seen, are two questions? Was Aristophanes 
aware of this question regarding the existence of the gods^and of the importance of 
this question? Are we hare in a position to answer these questions on the basis of 
what we have read? And, whatever yon say, give your reason. Can we answer the 
question that Aristophanes was aware that there is a question of whether Dionysus 
and Aphrodite exist or do not exist and that this is a great question? What would 
you seem to say? What? 



As Wall, I think that he was aware of it in that his constantly talking about the 
peoples' criticisms of gods, a desire—for instance, as in tbs B irds— to establish 
new gods or to be in a society where the gods are not observed in tbit, manner or do 
not exist in the same way 0 And also ho seems to be aware—he seem a to have said 
that he is—that god is a creation of man. Be said this again and again, 

3 s Xesf Does he say that? 

As Be doesn't say it, hut it's implied I think „» 

/e, 

Sg Tea, you see there Because w e mat s a fer t » the Wasps, we mst here also 


Iv 


V 
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the other aide* In this oase, the invisible Mr, fide#, yes? We *ist take up his 
position in fairness to him and to ouraelvoo, How, I would say, oan yon quote chapter 
and verse which would settle this question? And, to repeat, was Aristophanes aware 
regarding the question of the existence or non-existence of the gods and of the 
importance of this question? Do yon have an answer, Mr, Kennedy? Ten sodledo 

A 3 Well, the Clouds o Zeus is not, 

Sa Yes, That verse done would settle it, to presents Socrates + as sayingn f „ 
f’W) , "Zsna does not even exist," would be a correot pronMUtoietion of the 

* context, In other words 0 this Zens of whora you praise so Mghly, he does not have 
this .ainiraaa of virtue which consists in were existence. Surely, And then that 
tide issue is indicated by the whole play. It ends with the fact that 
Socrates* tMriktank is burned down and because he had been arrogant, insol sot 
towards the gods. So that is dear. This question wasn't new to hint and his own 
work showed it. 

But I Now we cone to the real question. Did Aristophanes hims e lf answer this question 
regarding the existence of the gods one way or another? That is a much more difficult 
question. After all, the poet never speaks in Ms own name except in the parabasts. 
The Chorus speaks 0 at least partly, in the poet's name and there these statements > 
rwrrer occur. There are some Might exceptions to what I said, but that's fund*- » 

\ 'mental. Therefore, that is really a question where opinions may vary well differ 
and where the eolation can only be found by these broad considerations, In other 
words, which interpretation oan account for everything occurring in the plays and 
which oan account only for half of it} Nov this is ay statement of the problem, I 
nail now on Mr, Sohrook to state Ms objection, difficulty, or whatever he might 
oall it. 


As I think that I gave the impression that I had a more substantial position than 
I really did, I talked to hr. Oilman afterwards and my question was really that of 
the novelist. It had nothing to do with any specific portion of the play and there¬ 
fore suffers from the same generality ,,, 

38 Yes, but state it nevertheless because what you said to Mr, Oilman in private 
is not known to us hare. 

As Weil, it is really, I think, a restatement of the obvious; that is, that you 
can't know whether a poet or a philosopher was aware of problems or raised questions 
until you the writinge When we started with the Bj fpcmat« you gave us a rule 

of thumbs that there is very little superfluity in Plato 


As very little what? 

Ag Very little superfluous in Plato, Everything has a purpose and counts ,,, 




Si 


As 


Ss 


XI 


Tee, as a rale of thumb, I would even say nothing is superfluous, 

' V 

Weil, the assumption seems to be about the same with Ayiatophaneso t\ ft 

r*u v O' 

Yes, But you must have seen also from ear present exposition tha t I did no t— 0 ^ 
-^flaka tST^ bJ e ctien, Very well. Now you bring up the ral e^ e fHA agbo the real 
difficulty, sdsioh also, I believe, mist underline Mr, Hafirs objections, to have a 
pertain notion of what notions, what writings of books snould be, quite naturally, ^ 

/Through a number of ocnMdarationo I have been led to believe that up to a certain u 

tins In the past, partly beyond 1820, there were a number of great writers—not all 
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were, but q considerable number of groat writers—who wrote cot only with groat coro, 
but with what today probably could only bo called axoessive care, This possibility 
haa been considered) It night have boon. 'Whether a given author—cay Aristophanes—■ 
has to be subsumed under tho group of writers with excessive core or only writers with 
ordinary care is an empirical question. Absolutely. How if you say that I approached 
him with a prejudice that he’s one of these writers with exoeesive care, you are right, 
as a matter of foot. Yes? But that Is an objection to me. But It was not—how should 
I say?—a thou^itlsss prejudice. I mean, you know, some people havo a notion of apply¬ 
ing univorsals....IIo, but I can tell you the reason for ay prejudioe. The reason is 
that I know Aiistonhanoa from Plato. That was one major point. But euroly, to begin, 
everyone is entitled to say that moons nothing, you know, tlie poet simply followed him. 
But than you get into certain difficulties. To mention only ono which occurs to mo at 
the moment, wo hove here two scenes which occur at the end of the Birds. First, when 
they come to the saerlfioe, to the founding scene, and then when the immigrants come 
in; in each case there is only one with a proper name. In the first case, on astronomer, 
and in the second coso, a poet. And there is a question: should this be entirely an 
accident? Does he not indicate something regarding the opeoialness of astronomers on 
the ono hand and poets on the other? And then I remembered the following fact, that 
Aristophanes wrote two ploys dealing tilth tho persecution of astronomers on the one 
hand and pootc on tho other. Is that oloar enough? Tho persecution of astronomers is, 
of course, the Clouds. Socrates is prosentod there os on astronomer. Philosophy and 
astronomy, that 1s the same thing. And there is another ploy palled Thsamonbnid^uj^ 
where tho poet is persecuted*—Euripides. In the one case, the persecution ends with 
the destruction, at least of tho dwelling,of the astronomer) whereas the Thesmoohoria- 
zuaae ends with the liberation of the poet. The poet osn defeat his adversaries—in 
this ease, the woman of Athens. The astronomer cannot. 


And there ore other things. eennot be sure uwe interpret every line. But 
since, you see, the dangers of error, today, at least, are along the now traditional 
lines of being very.,.well, I mean.,„ f, Kunat n poetry. For this reason, I believe one 
should at least give a fair chance to show this approach its virtues and vioes. And 
that we can say. 


A. This comes out. This approach is moot fruitful, I suppose, when there’s an 
apparent contradiction in the poet or philosopher's writing. If one finds a contra¬ 
diction and is unable to resolve it,, then one does assume from the general reading of 
the poet that either he was....If you reed the poet end find that he cccimita errors 
elsewhere, you should then assume that this contradiction is the result of sloppiness, 
whereas if you find him careful in other instances you should think the oantradioticn 
has a meaning. Is that...? 

S. Yes, sure, that would be one way. But that would apply also to other things. I 
mean, contradictions are the most shocking irregularities which a writer can commit. 

But other irregularities are, for example, lack of order. You know, that ha jumps from 
one thing to the other without any visible reaeon. That may be due to a look of arafta- 
manship or thoughtlessness, but it moy, of course, also be due to other reasons. One 
has to question. You find sometimes in writers a remark about how they wrote. For 
examplo, in Plato you liavo a remark which is not from Plato. Plato never says a word in 
the dialogues, you remember, although you have oertaln remarks in the Platonic letters in 
which he speaks in his own name. But here you arc confronted today with the difficulty 
that almost all these letters are now declared to be spurious, especially the second 
letter which is a shor 4 * letter, which is very important. Bat here you can argue on the 
basis of the present*day assumption that Plato speaks through 
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the mouth, for example t of Socrates. Socrates says in ths Phaedrua that speech and, 
in particular, a written speech is subject to the principle of logographic necessity. 
Logographic means spoodhuriting; so the necessity governing spoochuriting. And what is 
that rule? That just as in a living being, there is no part which is not important 
for tho living being fulfilling its function. —Plato didn't know of ths appendix.— 

In the same way, in a speech everything oust be naoesssry. Nou tho living being 
has a function, to live. What is tho function of a apooch, in tlio highest sense? 

I think one can aay to make you to think about tho important matters. 

Therefore, if we assume that Plato acted in agreement with what his own Socrates so 
emphatically oays about apeechwriters, wo are entitled to believe that in Plato*a 
dialogues every feature, however aoemingly trivial, is meaningful. Now the subtle 
question Id where tho limits are because not evorything cpn be meaningful. In 
ordinary Ufa there ia all kinds of chance, all the time, but in a work of the 
highest order chance is reduced to the minimum. But a miMmmi of chance remains, 
and therefore there is the possibility of a misguided subtlety, that you seek some¬ 
thing that is a matter of tact which as ^ll forma of tact cannot bo transmitted in 
any rules but depondo on experieaco. If I may give you tiie simplest example of ruloe 
which ore possiblo, there in one whioh I have seen so frequently in Plato a* wo11 as 
other writers end that is that in any enumeration, what ia in tho center is tho ihost 
important. Iiow that is cloarost if you have an odd number. If you have an even number, 
you have to consider tie central pair. Now thi3 is never said by Plato. I came across 
it about twenty years ago for the first time whan I road a certain passage in the first 
book of the Laws whero I was completely misguided by the argumentj it ouggestod, that 
number one is the nest important thing. But then I saw, no I The whole thing beconoo 
clear when I assume that tic second or third is tho most important thing and then it 
became clear, and sooo.other observations led mo to this rule. And than I found, 
absolutely independent^in waitings on common rhetoric, foronsio rhetoric, that it 
was a rule of the rhotoriciano—you knew, for attorneys for defense—you say that 
you bring into the niddlo of your defense the weakest, the seamiest side of the man 
you defend. The reason is vory simple. At the beginning, the audience listens and 
there you speak of oil his virtues} you know, that ho has studied at the University 
of Chicago and got his Ph.D, end was Hockofellor Fund and ao on and so on and also 
was running for Congress and whatever you say. And then the littlo thing, the 
embezzlement, which you mntion in the middle when tho audience’s attention is flagging 
and then when you say, as everyone in the room who has ever made a 3pcech knows, "Now 
I come t* ny conclusion," uhich of course means there will 3till bo twenty or twenty- 
five minutes and then they bogin to listen. And so you will also bring, in these 
twenty-five concluding ainuteo, you will again bring the virtues in. Lou that is ore 
of tho rules of foronsio rhetoric ’.jhioh I'm sure is obeyed instinctively by the good 
defense lawyers, but which was elaborated, for example, in Cicoro and other writings 
and those were the mleo of tactics, of military tactics. In the front, the brave 
guyB. In the rear, also brave guys. The cowards in the middle. Now you see, weak, 
cowardly, indeforsiule things, the dangerous thing, indefensible thingB. And it nay 
happen that the most important things, theoretically, are the least defensible thingo, are 
the least open to vulgar understanding. That's it. But tho statements about this 
kind of writing uith exceeding care ... 

I have a correction uhich is not too small, but is in no proportion to the oxtont to which 
it was practiced; and it disappeared, practically, with tie _ocx^C 011 ^• • * society-** 
//dooc not exercise any restraint an opinions, on certain opinions, to the extent which a 

society permits without any hann whatever, logal or nonr-logal, to the speaker, to saying 

the things which he believes, the nocosslty for such writing disappears. I mean, it isn't 
quite as simple os I said it, because there are still... Very rarely do you find a hundred 

k>ecot*\r\6 e-vermo r<s, hb&raf •• • JLh firoporf/en 4-o Me vvjM 
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per cant liberals cut still present societies are ninty per cent liberal 0 there is 
no question,, and in former times societies were ten per oent liberal and therefore 
there is an enormous difference in the quality of th e vork. 

There are two things? there is first this possibility—which is a mere possibility- 
as a mere hypothesis must be understood, And there is the second thing which is 
absolutely empiricalo Has this possibility of such a kind of writing ever existed 
In aotoal fact and* more particularly, has Aristophanes . . . 

Now, Hr, Cohn, you have a problem 9 yes? ' J " 

A8 Do you distinguish between an interpretation and a hypothesis? 

3s Wall, if I use this somewhat simplistic distinction, I would say that interpre¬ 
tation belongs to the process of validating or invalidating, The hypothesis in this 
particular case would be 0 there are such writingSo The chances a writer of the 
nineteenth or twentieth century would be of this kind are practically sero, I would 
not consider this serious unless it were forced upon me, but I would not ooo In 
earlier times 0 1 don’t knov^and therefore I'm opecndnded, I mean 0 I'm openainded 
j a) he may be a writer without any c£—but I'm openmindedo That 
is what my hypothesis compels me to do 0 I know that this could have been and I 
cannot dogmatically exclude it 0 That's alio I would say on the contrary, the 
airier 0 the more child-like e the more innocent you read and take the surface as » 
whols thing, the mere clearly will it appear v there is a deeper strain which does not 

meet the eye at* Ohs'g^Cbee* vhe-l-her 

or y^ct: . ■ 

Qg You began to touch on this tiien you spoke about the possibility of subtlety, 
excessive subtlety<> How do you go about distinguishing what is actually ,o, 

38 For example, let us take a simple thing—names. In the first book of the 
Republic, there is a fellow who presents a certain point of view who is called 
Thrasymachoso And Thrasyaaohos means, literally translated, bold in battle 0 Fits 
him nicely, doesn't it? There is a guy who presents a similar point of view in the 
Gorgia a, His name is Polos, Literally translated, colt. Also spirited, not very 
intellectualo So the names in Plato ,,« And Plato himself plays with them frequently. 
Tor example, in the Apology , the accuser is called Maietoa, That was a matter of 
brute historic fact, but Plato uses it to find meaning in the name because that has 

something to do with the Greek root for "caring," . • • w*i «-<*«--ek. as if he were 

called Mr, Carer, And Mr, Carer has accused Socrates because he cares so ouch for 
Athens, So there are mazy obvious things. Does this mean that Plato ooo The name 
^Anytoa, that's the only character who's not identified historically in any way, .yes? 
There are some s , but one really cannot understand. The names r hre 

• sn 1 wil lernTtTa Plato has chosen that name. But whether I should go into the question 

of names and say 1 must really find some strain of meaning in every name which occurs, 
I don't see that, I mean, for example, the name Protagoras, and Protagoras translated 
.. , o If you translate the name literally, it means something like the 

first to speak, the first to speak up. Now it so happens that Protagoras in his 
speech says of himself, "I am the first who speaks up," But if you lode at the 
GorgiaSn I don't think yon will find anything of this kind regarding the Gorgias, 

And though there is occasionally a connection between Oorgias and the gorgon 0 you 
/may have seen tt=at=Abw tins, yes? But if I observed something a while ago, I 
would u t take notice of it, hut I would not dig and overlook the wood for the trees. 
That is what I mean. These things, in all matters—in all matters of this nature— 
there is something like tact by the sense of the reasonable and plausible tfeich comes 
from experience and which cannot be transmitted by rules. There are certain rules 
with which one cat formulate and which are helpful, but they are never sufficient. 
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here's ^another exenpie i^t^odstthon, There are Platonla dialogues where the first 
word—of course not in the translation,, hut in the Greek original—is manifestly 
Meaningfulo The first word of the Rgpuhllo , literally translated, would oe Mown a 
vont," Down a rent, Row later on, going down in opposition to going up plays a 
key role in describing the relation of the philosopher and the dty, Going up out 
of the oave and going down. Meaningful 0 The first word of the Qorgiaa is "of war 
and battleo" War aid battle. Well, It gives you already 3oaething of the spirit 
of ihia dialogue*. There are other dialogues in which nothing of this kind is 
visible. Why should I stop at the first word, and than who knows? Plato did it 
where it was convenient and did not do it when it wasn't. That was the way I 
started to read the Banquet first, whioh begins with very ,,, pay words how 
shall I say? what is the word? 

As A code. 


Ss Tea, I see, I see. But then later on 0 exactly by not worrying about it, I cane 
across something which made this beginning Intelligible, There was one speech 000 

As The speech of ieos in m 


Ss 0 D the speech of Zeus 0 yes 0 whioh was the beginning of that work. No other 
speech of Zeus in Plato anywhere begins that way. That is what I mean, 1 mean, it 
is really a rule of thumb and not more. And the point is, as I always say, be 
good, I mean, don't sin 0 yes? Be good. Read carefully and think oarelhlly. That 
is all, Bit on the other hand, one mist beware of a certain kind of levity whioh 
means that if one doesn't see any meaning at one's reading, that there may not be 
more meaning than baa met the eye. That is simple. 


I have not spoken of an entirely different kind of ooraplication; namely, there are 
writers of extreme care who have something entirely different in mind than the old 
writers and where it is 9 I believe, impossible to discover this klndcf meaning 
except if they've accidentally spoken about it, I will mention it, lest I whet an 
t appetit e and do not satisfy it, I mean 0 I have only on e . example ready «t hand. In 
> VSauuiJLSa Faust, thare is a famous scene, the wltcheso^fftfplays a certain role there 
in the context of the pl ot and so that was tfiat I understood. Then I read n in a 
tiirkL.1 letter whioh l/madt wrote j^Syaheer accident, in which he says that is a description 
<1 of a decaying society shortly before reflation, I do not quote literally, I must 

confess this idea would never have occurred to me. And why? Row tfiat ftedi^did was 
< 'li-ki. / this 3 Verdi tried to convey the sensible expreasion«^tbp impression on the senses of 
two such entirely different things as the witohes^re oh the ora hand and a very 
sophisticated decaying society like the French nobility prior to the French 
Revolution, In other words, you see, the common thing was an aesthetic impression, 
strictly speaking, meaning for the senses, whereas in this kind of literature I have 
in mind it is neve r merely the sensual especially whan there are some dear indica¬ 
te tions in speech. So one would have had to call the one logical, derived from speech, 
-f /and the other aesthetic, Ancfcd&*s&£ks, And I believe, therefore, what the better 

critics today consider axnlusively is this kind of sensual, aesthetic element—you 
know?—which indeed does not convey a dear meaning. 


To mention only ora example among thousands which occur to me, when you take an 
author like Thucydides, ewyone who has read Thucydides, even in a translation, 
knows that this is a deep thinker—very dense and thought out. But what people over¬ 
look and whioh I think obstructs the deeper understanding of Thucydides is a certain 
kind of playfulness which Thucydides has. One example* the first two speeches whioh 
occur in the first book. The first,Y lustloa —thikastis t the 
necessary. Well, of course, one mastNthink a bit and then—< 

i u> i 
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and then on© will ;o»w that these are two very different, possibly conflicting, 
considerations. Justice and necessity. How the beauty, as far as I understand it, 
is this? that the appeal to justice, by beginning the work with justice is aade by 
the less just people and the appeal to necessity—or, if you please, expediency— 
is aade by the people who were less unjust. That is not implausible; We all have 
seen people who talk more about justice precisely because they care less about it 
and vice versa. This is only one of many examples. 

But the general discussion is not very except if to make clear in 

the most general terms what in itself Is a sere possibility. But proof of their 
quality cannot be ?iven by a discussion of the possibility. What can be created ^ 

by a cKLscusaiMn is a certain plausibility; namely, if we reflect on the fact thatoU'"' 1 '"* 
our present-day notions of books and reading and writing are naturally derived from 
a liberal society and 'x&S further observation that up to a certain point, but surely 
not prior to 1640, there never was a liberal society, Athens was of course not 
liberal, I mean, there was no freedom of opinion as the trial of Socrates shows. 
Regardless of ihether Socrates was condemned justly or unjustly, he was condemned 
on the basis of opjnion, The law was clears If Socrates had held certain opinions, 
this alone made bin guilty of capital punishment. That la, I think 0 a simple 
difference between the liberal and the nonliberal society; whether opinions as 

as crimes or not. And I think the first example would be the 
malll with qualifications even there. And, of course, after 
it more or less the same time, the same development in the low 
the first examples. Tbs law practice could be very liberal 
and it was so in certain cases like Athens and in certain times in Rome, in certain 
epochs, but there mre never a legal basis hr that. And don't underestimate it, 

I mean, that is on j of the follies of the sociological approach, that they undtav 
estimate the i^Jordanoe of law. An honest man will always consider what the law 
says even if the 1 iv is not very strictly enforced. And we hove to consider that 
this staple fact, along which is the so-called sociology of lowndedge, namely that 
liberal societies strictly speaking are a very recent phenomenon. Much too l^ibejul, T 

Liberalism in the jense in v&ioh I diffused it now—liberalism has mas^r meanings, as 
you all know—of cmreeis not^dantical with democracy and often dmaocracy is not 
necessarily liberal and icma®Bgyt *&r example, is not neoessarily illiberal. In 
quite a few reapecio, the french Rapubiio, the Third Republio, was more liberal than 
the Anglo Saxon countries and at the same time the Germany After was 

a a aa in gly liberal; in no way democratic, but amazingly liberal. They are long 
questions. 

Is there any point you would like to take up before we turn to the Wasps ? 

(Etad of first aids of rea1^ 
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o,o which hardly anyone can claim regarding anyone in order to be sure that this is 
a man who writes with excessive care. If you have a sufficient number of ©xaaples 
of that, you are bound to have the prejudice as if we do it all the time. It still 
would need an examination. Surely, But I can only acy the danger today is not 
that of unnecessary subtlety, but that of indefensible unsubtlety. Tea? 

As I mean, this isn't lasesSy^a philosophy question. There is a problem regarding 
Shakespeare when one sometimes finds something of a great magnitude and at other 
times there seems to be strong evidence of either carelessness or indifference about 
the published text of the work. 


St Well, that io of course a terrible situation. If you don’t have a good text, 
then you can’t bo oortuin that you have Shakespeare. That’s a great difficulty. 

In the case of Plato, we are in a wonderful position because the text is roally very 
good. Jcry good. I mean, there are certain dark passages, possibly corrupt, but on 
the whole it’s very good. In Aritophnnea there's a great difficulty on this ground 
alone. I never mentioned that. The ascription of individual speeches to different 
characters is largely hypothetical. I take for granted that the common ascription 
is sound because otherwise we would come into a difficult question. It makes an 
impression in many cases where it was important to me. I've considered that and I 
think, on tho whole, it is correct. But that is not clear in the manuscripts. 

That is a great problem. Surely. That can exist anywhere. Yes? 

As Am I right in thinking that your opinion as to why the reason for this excessive 
subtlety stems only from the legal prohibitions against bolding certain opinions or 
were you ... 

S: That is the most practical end the moot, shall we 3cy, unsubtlo reason for it, 
yes? I wrote once so.« essays with tlio title. Persecution and tine Art of Writing. 

I indicated that. That's clear. But you see, tho thing ... If you go a little bit 
ddeper, it turns around us follows: Let us assuae that a writer knows certain opinions 
cannot bo questioned without committing a crime. Yos? It doesn't have to be a legal 
crime. It doesn't Lave to be a capital crime. But social ostriciaing, to be regarded 
as a dirty follow, is not something which a proud man would like to have, yes? I 
mean, in other words, if there arc forbidden opinions or whatever you call it, that 
costs up for all mon, for all tninking ones, who do not agroe, who think that these 
forbidden opinions arc wrong (as stated). Yos? Good 0 

Here is the crossing of the roads. A man nay cey, well, I'm going to -prepare a society 
in Tjhich no opinions ’.dll be forbidden. A liberal society. Then t.is would bo a 
kind of temporary concossion to the prejudices of a benighted, illiberal society. 

A simple example of that would be Thomas Hobbes \iho practiced a certain amount of con¬ 
cealment but quite cloarly with the prospect:: a hundred years from now this kingdom 
of darkness a3 he called it will have boon dissolved. Yes? The alternative, which is 
more interesting, is this: that tho man says you trill never have liberal societies. If 
you destroy these particular opinions—eay about Zeus and adorations to Hera and Chronos 
and so forth—you will get anothor set of opinions which may be a bit bettor, which may 
also be considerably worse for all you know. So thore will always be opinions which ere 
not quite reasonable. How, in such a case, it becomes a matter of responsibility and 
not of mero foar to be careful. Is this clear? Both exist. I mean, tho moat simple, 
of course, is the case of what they called in czariat Russia Aesopic language. I 
mean, taken from tho fables of Aesop, yes? Hot; do you pronounce it? Aesop? You speak- 
in other vrords, you toll stories about some nice little animals—rats and squirrels—but 
you roally mean the prime minister and so on. Yos? Good. 'That's simple. 

And they also call it, as 11 vo seen so from a communist writer, very funny whan they 
spool: of olden times thoy call it tho language of slavos. Yes? But what they do now that 
3y the way, to read ouch a book cs -as to male's hr. Zhivarco is not uninteresting from tliio 
point of view although it is extremely simple. You know, ids complote silence about the 
Stalin era ;hich has a simple explanation thet it io too terrible to say, io beyond 
speech, has of course also the implication that ho couldn't dare to writo about it. 

* 00 ? Good. That's simple. In other words, men merely bow to the bayonets. That's 
clor. -kid nothing else, but the much mero interesting place is where the bayonets are 
ratiier remote and a broader view is behind it. I moan, more exciting. Good. I mean, 
for example, the question of 
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Shakespeara v s infiiite questioi*»=tkat is only th© small oat part of it c I uean 0 the 
fact that o o o lea. 


f 


ki I meant that the scholars often quote his inalfference 0 because other poets 
produced very excellent texts of their poeas (3<^tbing^ndi«tiis?t) o 

// cr+ifu-ry (>) 

3? I don't know* Since one knows so very little about Shakespeare's external life, 
all kinds of things might be possible,, Therefore, I don't believe Shakespeare was 
careless regarding any verse he wrote from the little tit I understood,, but he sight 
have been compelled by things beyond his control ,,, He night be unable^v-ehcppy. <r o 
about the printing, I don't know why, Goodo 


voould 

Well, for a coherent discussion of the Wasps „ we don't have the time, I should make 
a few general remarks which wa will take up next time when vs meet again, How 0 as I 
said at the beginning, fairly and politely taking Issue in this play B the point . 

whichstated very wail 0 that Fhilocleon e the father of Bdelyoleon 0 the lover of 
condemnation, I mean, he is not only a lover of law courts; he loves to oendeamo ^ ^ 

And in the scene with the dog, in-aapport-of what the son achieves by treachery 6 , M. ] 
called i& 0 V’an aoquitalo. .He likes to condemn, So what doee-ihie-ceen? ' ) 

That ia/a=trit« question, And^Siia is not an unnecessary question or improper 
question, IS indicated by the fact that it is answered in the play acre than onoe. 

Why does he love to condemn? I asean 0 that is first a character trait. He's an 
ill-teaperod nan, yes? Dlskoloa, Hl-teHper 0 Sure, an old, ill-tempered follow. 

The tern is soaotines spiled to another dicaeti but that is not his apodal madness. 

Do you remember whit? I naan, what is the special reason, the reason peculiar to 
Philo eleon why he loves to condmen? 


As Delphic oracle, 

Ss The Delphic oriole. So, strictly speaking, he does not love to ooikLemn; he feels 
morally obliged to oondean, because of the Delphian oracle. Isn't it interesting 
that Socsratosp too, traces his mission--an entirely different missioiv—to the 
Delphic araolOo Tm see for what different purposes that oracle could be used. So 
the Delphic oracle. And that scans ultimately the gcds 0 The gods. That is one 
vary important eonddorationo Such a* i«{/****■*“ 


How, the other point ia this, which is ocmiectado Wo have in a way answered the 
question, what ia the difference between the other jurymen and the hero juryman. 

The other fellows ire siapl^ fellows. They don't have such kinds of religious 
obligations. They don't feel that obligation to condemn. There is another 
difference which is equally important although ranch more external between the hero 
SS juryman and the a s & of the jurymen, I grant that there are passages dfcich obscure 
. a?{/it, but the plot whale pfcepriMniVMnf±th perfect clarity. What is the 

t' jv motivation of the poor fellows—these old gaya who go to the jury, to the court 0 
and to oe, 

ki Money? 

Ss Money, And why do they do that, may I ask? Why are they so interested in money? 
ki To eat? 

Sg They are poor. Poor, And there is a long soene between the father juryman and 
his boy which brings it out that whether they have tonight, I don't say a steak but 
a hxunble meal, depends on whether there was a sitting of the jury. What about the hero? 
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As He has an affluent son. at least; 


Ss Sureljo On tho oontrary 0 he has an obviously wealthy son. There are nary slaves 
around. Two cone up visibly, but there are others, They are wealthy people and the 
son says to his father, don’t go to the lav aourts anymore, you can feast at home 
every day. That is elaborated with considerable obscenities^o^what kind of pleasures 
he can get for nothing if he doesn’t go. And so they are ncst.^And that only under® 
lines the fact that the motivation of the hero is entirely different from that of the 
poor pdeple and the poor people are the ones who are easily convinced, who are, froa 
a certain moment o i 0 after the son has made his speech, fully on the side of the son. 

You know? They aro nice people* They are only 0 >o You can't blame then* They need qb 
that money, I mean, that is so as if youjjould Aristophanes does not wfcefe/the 
abolishion of social security or the process‘‘If; income tax, if I nay suggest a*-present 
day equivalent^ No, no* In this sense, the play is not political at all* No, no* 

Well* Good: Yes? 


As How much of this opinion of the dioasts is because they perhaps held that they 
held a special place in the polls a they weren't ordinary citizens, they were special 
citizens getting their military pension in fact, 

Ss Yes, that is an improvement which this suggests, that only former G,I,8 should 
gat, thoBxxrs t-urity, you remember.? 
stimuli. b£.<L*ry, a jtury*** • 

Qs Whast is the point that Weber makes at one pointt* 

'ThA t 

Ss Which Weber? 

As Max Weber, 

Ss What does he make? 

As About the ,,, That this, the dicast system, was a system to split up the spoils, 
the loot, the booty, the land grants and etc* that Athens collected overseas and^t 
ho me , -g arfi hpao ^ *aoau**+ ti - ^ 

Ss However important it may be, Aristophanes does not ^rttiatro-tbenio On the 
contrary, ho makes even the very demogogio suggestion that much more of that booty 
should be divided up among the citizen body. 

As They reacted immediately and were inssodiatdy won by this argument, 

Ss Yea, yes, sure. That is a political trait. But Bdelydeon has no influence, of 
coarse, on what wan be done with the booty* irfc=aaa empire, but he has Influence only 
on his father and so the action is thiss first, that Bdelydeon has to bring the 
citizen body, or the cream of the citizen body, on his side. And that he doeo by 
showing thee, you get only these few bucks and the real stuff goes to the demogoguoso 
Yea? That's a simpi* deaaogogie trick on his side. But, after the father has been 
convinced no longer to go to the law courts, then that's the second half of the play. 
That la aa important as what's happened up to this point. Now in other words, what he 
has to find, after having persuaded his father that he may no longer go to the lav 
oourts, he has to find substitutes for that, Yos? You know, William James had what 
he called a- substitutes for war. He had to find a substitute for condemning. How 
there are three substitutes altogether, I believe. Three things which one had to 
considero The first, which/no reported very dearly, the mode law court at home, on 
the dogs. Yes? But obviously that is not sufficient, Although he has infinite 
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conveniences at hon^^agaln, I cannot say what those conveniences are c because they 
are not quite decent D but all kinds of things which he oan do while sitting in 
judgment on the dogs which he could not do when sitting in judgment on citizens in 
the public law courts 0 but your imagination nay very well supply the details, And ri> b!&M 
then that is one« But that is not sufficient, because then the whole thing''would v 
be settled, Two more substitutes cone up 0 What’s the second substitute? 

A s Sating o 

3? Yes, feasting o but more important „ in polite society.. And that is isportant 
because here you raise the question,, is Bddydeon—t hat’s the son^not also in a 
way blaaeabl©, not to say a foolo And that seems to be the case, He tries to make 
a nice gentlemen out of his father and that ends in complete failure, I mean, he 
does certain tilings which I think we all would find exaggerated; that he buys far 
him the most elegant cashmere coats 0 in this case I thick it was sane silk and stuff 
from Persia, Yes? But the main point 0 how do you converse in nice society? And 
here, of course,, the father has the crudest notions and the son tells him you have 
to be present at t!iis=~now what would it be?—at this race„ horseraces 0 for example, 
or other I don’t know about boxing matches, would belong to a proper theme of 
too Noo But e for exasplep dympiao And what is going on in the Rose Bold in 
California would u 2’ra sure 0 belong to polite society conversation today,. And then 
also stories of poets, you know? So» But the father is a complete flop and he 
behaves like a rudo rustic and gets completely drunk and drags out a flute-girl and 
mayhem 0 you know? And assorted- v , And as you rightly say 0 this condemn 

man beoomes now tho object of criminal charges against him, In this part c there is 
a dear failure of 3dalyaleon 0 of the son 0 A dear failure*. But you must not 
forgetp it might still be better that this man is fined than that he condemns other 
people to deatho Art to some extent, it is still a failureo To transform this 
fellow into a nice gentleman is hopeless. 




But that’s not the end. Not the end. There are three such substitutes. What’s 
the third one? This dancing scene. The dancing scene, I must say I didn't know 
there were « 0 o 7 - I'-lbought-that^joa^wo^ „ because I oust say the general 

impression is it ends with a failure 0 but that’s not true. The third is a success 
as is shown by the fact that ft everyone—for example 0 the dicasts 9 the jurymen,, the 
courts p who speak for the ^ocwrfcs*»^are pleased with him. It is not an end like the 
Cl.ouds n you know, rhero it is a dear defeat for the hero 0 Socrates 0 of course— 
the other one was Strepaiades, But here it is not so. At the end we have 
reoogp&tion, What is a dance? I mean, one would have to understand the danoeso 
Philodeon’s bad temper,which leads to a breakdown when he seeks a substitute in 
Lte society, leads to success, /be ca a seatte m the third sabsti tute. Forgive ay 

MJtmmil iw-sj^tiiut^ ay point. What is that? What is / %h < £&? What’s it 

about 0 meaning the most general terms? It is obviously a parody. The names are 
mentioned of the people whoa he is parodying. What has parody to do with the temper 
l of Philod eon? What is his temper? And uhat is jparody? What is his tmaper. 

Miss f *ys 

As He is bad»tmsperedo 


// 

V 
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3s Yes, bad-tempered and aalidouso Is there a oonneotion between parody and malioo? 

I would say that a man of perfect 0 sweet temper vodd never write a parody, Nov let 
us look at what the poet does. One great part of the comedies are parodi es,-—. Ak* 
especially of tragedy, but also of other##*! *3*... S-** ® ''•**ip!e. , *—, Sere is a use, 
that is a mitigated use of malice whi&h is universally pleasing and which is a ^ 

counter-portion to this viedousness which is most hateful in the oaae of viciousness 
po i so A 
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u ^ot citizen against brother citizen although 0 as you rightly say, it finds good use 

p.n sar. You know, / enemies, that was okay# but 1 y* 

w you can’t have war all the tine, There oust be sons outlet for that <maity 0 One l** 
/fora which is not negligible is oosasdy which ant^ kst? =g 

)t', i't / bo^darm, 1 # the nalidous wit of oooedy is in effect^ substitute or 'are for 

>**/ waapiahncss misplaced, Therefore, I think It is really a vindication of the poet 

y \ t '« himself, You recwiibar 9 there are quite a few allusions to what happened to Ida in 

* the previous coned/, in the Clouds n you know, and this kind of thing, and there is 

also a passage in wfcich~»we may read that next tine in which it appears that 
Bdelycleon, the see -Jbo binds his father, is the oondo poet. But a conic poet who 
has l'oet 0 ’» Aristophanes is distinguished from that inference as a oonlo poet who has 
learned that the polite jokes, the subtle jokes, cannot fulfill the practical 
^ fbnetion of counteracting the waspishness, I will try to develop this core fully 
next timdo But the ending is a happy ending here. One must e np ha ai ze^egpeoially 
for me~I have considered that before, Bdslyeloon surely nakes a mistake, but 
Bdalycloon lias too high expectations from such a waspish nan. But what Bdolyoleon 
does not do, Aristophanes does. He shows a way out which is eMspthearilo lyit'fi'Jf- 

i fto+ y*u it, J ZArh'er 

Qs AgSByoneacAa^eicg^ttSSaysEKiythlnff-fitoot the most important part being in the 
saddle? 

do 

3: Yes, yes. Well, this was also here, but never to^that Mtch*ic*Hu,j*C«.i*boy is 
,, ~fvwy~^iat i/ tk 3 tccia & ■ , For example, last tiae, in the Birds„ of 

\\ rr 7i Ajthe three immigrants, the center one was a poet and if you count properly, among 

'’.^othose who came to the founding scone 1 believe you will also find that the astronomer 
JT was the middle one although that is not itaaodiately visible. Yes, that is so. But 
I would say thiss the question is not so much to see that sooething is in the middle, 
yes? That is a matter of simple counting. 


Ag No, but I mean, now as opposed to the beginning and the very end, 

Sg Yes, I mean, but the point is, why is it in the middle? You see, it Is the 
most important, but from what point of view moat important? Simple^ or is it the 
most important only in this particular context? That is the question whioh must be 
settled afterward, must be decided, 

* 1*11 

Well, we will leave it at this today. And next tine. Miss 33aUta, we will hear your 
paper and then KT 0 Johnson, yes? Ho, Mr, Strickland, 
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900 and I boiler* the key remark which you mada is thins that the problem of Justice 
as it appears in the Clouds is that Socrates is not, strictly speaking, unjust but 
iapiouso Therefore, the question is, what is the relation between Justice and piety? 
How it is shown that Soarates is not defeated because of his inpdetyo Strepsiades 
is not really shocked by Socrates inpiety for one moment, as ve have seen, bat he 
becomes shocked only when he sees tfiat this means to the family, that beating the 
father 9 beating the parents—incest—becomes permitted on the basis of Socrates, 

In other words, this is the key phenomenon and you interpret thUs to mean that the 
family is conventional and acquires its status,, its saoredneas, only by virtue of these 
humanly invented gods Yes, I think there is mob to be said for that. You want to 
bring us up to date, Yes, Would you like to bring up another point? 

As I think this is a crucial point. 


S 8 Yes, sure it is a crucial point, but you really don’t Bov 0 if ve want this 
class to have any tar atnation—>ve are obliged to terminate it some time, obliged by 
lam—we most begin next time with our study of Plato and therefore ve must discuss 
the Wasps today which wo have not really discussed. 

But one thing I would like to do. Can yon state now, Mr, Hale, succinctly and 
clearly, vhat your criticism is of what Miss Just said! 

*9 

* 

A a That the scones in the plays vhioh supposedly support this interpretation may 
v also be explain ed<jee time and again oonclnded) for other re asms and therefore I don't 
want to say that her interpretation is wrong, but if there are other reasons ibr the 
inclusion of the evidence for this interpretation,, it cannot be said definitely and 
clearly that this mat have been what Aristophanes intended, 

Ss That is an oxoallwrt argument, bat at the same time an if-y argument, because 
you would have to show what these alternatives are which account for the phenomenon, 

✓civ me ci/> ct- 

As This is true. You have to have caatfeaaystatements and oertainly I don't tzart to 
involve the doss in any long discussion of sy reasons, bat ay reasons 000 

v t Ss Tesp all right, all right. We agree. It's a pity last time that ve really 
•® cleared thethe deck entirely /t»v ^ ou 9 hut maybe you can bring up some 
of these points later men ve turn in connection with the Wasps, Did you want to 
add another point? 




& 




(Miss S,)s Well, I think another point that I wanted to make was that Just as a 
choice only b et w een the Just and Unjust Speech, he doesn't seem to suggest that there x 
can be any alternative to this sort of animal-like existence of the Unjust Speech and ^ ; 
conventionality, Mesc&ar no basis anywhere else<P 
lOe** ke \egj 

Ss That is a vary serious and ifld3*4£*fi* A qu8at loir and I would say if ve go on f 
vhat you said now it voold mean that Ariato^ianes'saw-cld^veotioesk/^rmean,' i? we 
generalize Anna the Knuds n is a redaction of human life to the life of the brutes, 

I say brutes b ecause the Greek word aoa „ which means anlmalo includes man, I scan. 


jf 


ardjaal is thi^geRdes* which can bo split into two parts; animals vhioh possess speech 
and are man 0 and animals which do not possess speech that are the dtamb animals, as 
we say. And therefore, in other words, Aristophanes suggests a kind o/ yatnm t o ^ 
brutishnusso This interpretation, vhioh is not quite teaHft&jC because a man of the 
intelligence of Aristophanes and of a certain pride of his own craft cannot have 




)? 










want this so literally,, bat there is this element in it D 

And that is exactly the suggestion which Plato makes in the Banquet 0 What Plato 
suggests in the Ban guet is thiss he knows of course that Aristophanes believed in 
A _' < risdpm 55 and therefore it serves him right if one leaves it at that and that is what 
-^Plato^e ens e nt sq For Aristophanes* egos is—as pre sen ted by Plato —eros is strictly 
^ horizontal q on the same level, not vertical., But the Platonic notion of eros is 

that it is,*striving for the highest transcending level, Aristophanes understands it 
crudely,, horizontally. Another way of patting it is that in the Assembly of Woman, 
Aristophanes introduces communism and equality of the saxes. As a matter of fact, 
there is a preponderance of the female sex, roughly as Plato suggests in the 
Repablio , But one thing is missing which is so crucial in Plato and is completely 
absent from Aristophanes, which is so crucial in Plato's Republic and completely 
absent from the Assembly of Women, The third big institution* the rule of philosophy. 
And that of course is related to whether eros is understood horizontally or vertically. 
vV S Vertically means denial of ^hols , of mind, and therefore it's a denial of the role of 
philosophy. And on this basis, Plato has built his oomical pres entation of (+ & 
Aristophanes in the Banquet where the whole effort of eros turmTto the pre-mind u 
state, simple union of the two separated parts, say males and females, and oomplete 
( a i° / 'emersion to that and that, of course, means there is no longer any object of the mind 
where vis-sUvis •’here's this thinking being and there the object of the thinking being. 
That is the object of Plato, But Plato's objection goes of course much deeper as he 
indicates in the Banquet by having Aristophanes change his place with the physician 
Bryxl aaoh osp who is a direct pupil of the famous pro-Socratio philosopher Empedocles, 
The pre-Soeratic philosophy—that is what Plato suggests—does not understand mind 
in its specific character. And therefore, it must reduce mind, in one way or the 
other, to non-mind, And therefore, in application to human things, it must reduce 
men to brutes wblah t of course, is not limited to pre-dooratio philosophy. It comes 
up again in modem materialistic and positivistic thought where the same occurs again 
technically perhaps more perfect, but I believe also less dear. That Is surely the 
point. But, as I say, that is not an interpretation of Aristophanes, It is really 
a criticism of Aristophanes, because Aristophanes surely meant that there is something 
like wisdom and which is peculiar to men and not to the brutes and this is a dis¬ 
tinction, an honor of man to have. Even the soils is, after all, a human thing and 
not a brutish thing. Tee? 

At How did he indicate this concern for wisdom? 

St Well, read the parabasls, what he says in plaoe of himself. But from this point 
of view, the fact that the birds, for example, play such a role ,,, You know, it 
could be used with a certain malice by Plato as a proof of his interpretation of 
his caricature of Aristophanes, It could be used in this way, yes? I mean, the 
mere fact that at the end of the Banquet the only beings who are awake and can talk, 
the only really thinking beings are Socrates and Agathon and Aristophanes, although 
he dozed off a little bit earlier in the banquet. This much. Now what other point 
did you want to make? 

A* Exactly what standard is he judging the old Athenian polity by? 

^ St Well, this question mist be answerable on the basis of what we have read. Why 
■ Jdoes he prefer the old polity to the present <3afees5&& democracy? Is there anyone 
% among you who has an answer? It's not a difficult question. Well, all the excesses 

which he presents, yes? For example, this jury system and this preponderance of 
the rabble of Athens 0 of the city of Athens, as compared with the healthy rural 
population. This a IndESL ,«, I mean, what was c om mon to the con s erv a tives, if we 
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aay use that tera 0 I mean the point of view which you'll find in Plato# in Aristotle# 
in Thucydides and everywhere. The same people who were afraid of the madnes*—that 
was the tern whioh they used—of the democracy where everyone had 'tHe'’ "* /* r "' d 

sane aay. I nean 0 the simple thing that the lot can nake anyone a Juryman and even 
can give him one of the highest positions.) There were certain restrictions only on 
generalship and on the treasury. I mean# because these seem to be imprudent# to 
make a man a general who was a notorious coward or had no other distinction or to 
make a man a treasurer who was a notorious embessler. So thereof But otherwise the 
restrictions were very small. You had to prove that you had paid your taxes—or 
the equivalent of taxes—that you had done your military service if you were called 
upon to do it and# an interesting other point# whether you took proper care of the 
graves of your parents., That was also a point used in the doWimatMa as they called 
it# a kind of appraisal preceding elactional vote. The others who fulfilled these 
minimal conditions, their names were in the urn and could be selected. The good 
old times ... I mean# the point is this? whether these times were so good is a 
long question. And there is also a question whether each of these men who speaks 
about them was utterly convinced of that. The general idea was a brake# you know# 
to apply a brake, in practical terms it means is there not a body of laws—that was 
not so dearly defined as it might be today—a body of laws whioh cannot be over¬ 
ridden by by a mare vote on a measure of today. For example# take the 

case of 3 ocrates-^the only political action of Socrates—the question of the 
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"generali^at the battle of Arginusaio They had not picked up the corpse s. It 
not a matter of the living sailors# hut of the corpses. It was a rt^d/crime# 
because they had to be brought home to Ithaca for proper burial. That had something 
to do with ancestor worship and this kind of thingo There was a trial. And in the 
trial certain legal safeguards—namely# that the decision must not be made on the 
same day and I forgot the othsr points—there was a law and it was sinply disregarded. 
And Socrates protested# of course without suocess. Now# in other words 0 while in a 
way the assembly was sovereign# it was still understood there are oertain laws which 
one cannot change. They don't have the simple distinction whioh we have between the 
Constitution and ordinary law# but something like it, i s *hi i, 

y How jthc old- .f33hion ed _poopl.a w ere very anxious to limit the legislative power of 
' v t,» V /£\he aaaeabljFo In other wordsd 3 * the fundamental distinction between a vote on 
o p J common measure*which had to remain within the limits of the low and simple change— 
you know what I mean# outright change of the law. That was a practical# very 
important point# but it went also together with other issues s for example# 
inpirialism and exploitation by the leading city# namely Athens# of her allies or ^ 
an anti-eopiriallstio policy and therefor* one which would have avoided the prevmzt- 
ttaecof war and would have regarded the cooperation of Athens and Sparta against a 
foreign enemy as a most important consideration. In that way# I think that the 
extreme democracy at home which went together with an aspiri all Stic policy—you 
see# that is very different from what the line-up generally# in modern times# la¬ 
the extreme democracy was an extremely enpiriallstio policy 0 an irrational policy, 

That was the view of these men. I mean# Thucydides# who is particularly fair and 
. restrained in his judgment and who admits that Peri ales himself# if he had lived 
long enough# would have^aaen the .situation but Pericles was dead at that time. And 
the successors to Pericles the moderate policy of Pericles. But the 

objection to Pericles was this* that Pericles# by destroying# by bringing in the 
extreme democracy# made moderation entirely dependent on the accident that the key 
man happened to be a moderate man. The Institutional brakes he had abandoned and 
therefore the objection to Pericles. 

You have « contemporary^ TriL us# for example# the issue which was raised by the 
Supreme Court packing. Fi IJ is n 1 1 y jjlTt i. i lM’ j fr-k n ew . Anything altering the brakes on 
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w iorlty of the moment* That was a powerful issue and I think 
every sensible man v^2c£=fcs on the same side. There can perhaps be made a case for 
Pericles in the beginning situations bat that is a difficult thing 0 The priaa fade 
case was new to these people* I mean* we must not follow present-day inclinations 
and all kinds of wrong analogies to think that this was mere prejudice* I think 
one can say that all the great writers whom wo have,, to the extent *** The word 
democracy can mean all kinds of things 0 the word is not decisive,, but their general 
notion of what is sensible and not the over^no&on does not differ so that the 
practical proposals of a man like Thucydides* men like Plato and Aristotle arid 
Arlstopahens would r.ot have differed tojjnv 4*°8£g® 0 .^Xhp difference is not there* 

The difference is In the principles <5?f xhetfe was a crude political 

term* that was the ancestral polity,, something which existed or was thought to 
have existed* There was politically no great difference prior to the emergence of 
the extreme democracy* And then they were^united* So that does not create a great 
difficulty* I mean* of course* on^^ag^to assemble the material and go to a 
biographic point* but I think tho rsfess^is fairly obvious when we begin* And of 
oourse there was a connection between this constitutional change a certain 
innovation in manners* I mean* say* tho old-fashioned respect for older people* 
respect for parents,, respect for tradition* declined* naturally* 

_» ._ . +-h<2or/e*/ 

Then there was a connection between this loosening of the old no railty end iwrt wo 

yb»t__l s vulg arl y called t he Sophist* But hero a difficulty arises because here not 
all so=calle3TSophists wereMinscrupuloua men 0 And* secondly* that contained also a 
possible remedy for the ^erm* Therefore* the ambiguity of people like Aristophanes 
and also like Plato* Plato also knew a restoration was impossible* He has indicated 
that as deary as he could at the beginning of the Republlo by the personnel of the 
Republic* The personnel of the Republic * I mean the characters there apart Aram 
Socrates* to the extent that they are not foreigners aimply like Thrasymachos and so 
ono Some of them* at any rate* ware victims of the restoratioiv—of the reaction to 
the restoration which was tried by Critics and the Thirty Tyrants* And Plato Maaelf 
says in the seventh letter he had to begin a very young boy of twenty a certain 
sympathy for this restoration attempt * but after a very short time the old democracy. 
which he loathed appeared to him like the Golden Age—look what an expreaaiorv»-the, \* 
Golden Age* compared with the beastliness of bis om relatives* such people like j ~ o 
Critics and Charmide3* the tyrants* So Plato dldntt know tho rafces<X The only remedy 
they could find was that this glibness of tongue could be put to the right use and 
then it would be even msce higher than the ancestral polity* 






Qg Then is Aristophanes suggesting 


Sg Something of this kind* The Aristophanean comedy is* of course* novelty 0 And 
this pride* this novolty of which I spoke* But this novelty is* at the same time* an 
attempt to preserve* in a different medium and therefore in an altered form* the old* 
to defend the polls* Surely* There is no question that he knew* But the simple 
terms in which the problem is stated frequently does not do justice to what 
Aristophanes wants* Aristophanes is compelled by the fact that he writes comedies 
to present everything* and particularly this issue* in gross and crude terms* Do 
you want to say something at this point* Mr 0 Hale? 

Ag I pass* 

Sg Good* Now* is there any other point you wanted to bring up? 

(Miss Sills)g I*m still not dear on what Justioe is* according to Aristophanes* 

Is it the old morality? 
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5g lea, the quest ten is an excellent question 0 bat I think you will seek in vain* 
as far as I can see, a definition of justice by Aristophanes* But can we not recon¬ 
struct such a definition by what we hare read in other authors? Tan_8ee,_l^_aathaps./ eyc ^ 
. „ ^j '4ike_Plato and Aristotle,, there are i BM wrs * 2satob*r&< r oT the hlgKest refiheneirtar and 

' /alao~a jr lpfcbaer of the greatest crudityo Now* one has to look primarily for these 
W*' crude notions of justice* Now what is the most primitive definition of justice 
whioh occurs in Plato or Aristophanes and which* on reflection* proves to be 
untenable* hut which is good enough for many practical purposes,. 



Ss That is already too subtle,, There is a anoh cruder one* 


^ As &*** £0 eacK hlx d.v.e«. 

3s That’s still more „** That’s the sane that Mr* says* only yours is more 

sophisticated,, Noo 


As Obeying the lav* 



_to_oboj th'S la wo The opposite of justice is violence or maybe fraudo But 
:, 2 Si» v aan who is lav abiding,, That’s dear. And that ha surely 
meanso But then there ccraas up this little questions Is everything whioh was passed 
by* every measure passed by the assembly in a moment of hysteria brought about by 
hysterical spoeohes of demagogues* is this a law? Ho* of course notl A lav is a 


v /IcoortatestSo n whioh lias lasted for a long tine, the old lav 0 And that* of course* 
,&<>V indudes all such things as the crude prohibition against theft* robbery* Murder* 
gr and so on and so on* What we still understand,, I mean,, in our ordinary speech 
about these natter3 0 we understand a square versus a crook* That is the first 
orientation we have in the name of justice* And then* naturally* we know that some¬ 
times a crook is not as crooklsh as he seems to be and a square is not as square as 
he seems to be and therefore we have to ascend and there the difficulties arise* 

That is* of course* what Aristophanes himself does to some extent* 


And then if we take this beautiful traditional definition of justice to which we 
refer* justice is a constant perpetual bill to give everyone what is his due* * 

Surely 0 but who determines what is a man’s due? The law! Absolutely* But the law 
/ by nature* not by mare human arbitrariness* and there the difficulties arise* But 
even there we have certain notions 0 crude notions* Tor example* one rule whioh is 
not a matter of mere positive law; first come* first served* which has a certain 
legitimacy without any question* but he who cares sufficiently to get up at six in 
the morning or five in the morning to be the first in line, whereas the other one 
is lasing in bed and cooes at eleven, the later one cannot complain when the things 
are distributed* you know? That is one rule* Another rule of this kind which is 
more important perhaps is that the wiser* the more responsible* and the more public 
spirited* should have a greater say in the formulating than the foolish and 
Irresponsible and purely selfish* And so* all kinds of things* 

t real!*• 

But a poet is under ro obligation to write a ttoesto on these* Plato and Aristotle 
were* to different degrees* Aristotle certainly did it very well In the fifth 
book of the Ethlos * where he has^long treaties® in which all these things whioh are 
rooted are cleared up* If they are properly commented* they are really exhaustive* 
you will see* But a comm ent would be necessary* indeed* Hot that Aristotle omitted 
""Anything, but he is very^isoaa® and one has to »*» And then there are certain things 
which simply have to be left by their very nature to mere arbitrariness* The meet 

# Tnaw be C?^ a.r\ Htf, ar>i ^*re or>« ujouU ksve+o 
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simple axaapls is* of course* right and left driving,. Is it not by nature acre 
Just to drive right chan to drive lefto Tes? But if you take such a question like 
property which is, I think, really the central problem* because that warder is to 
be forbidden is* I think* not a controversial issue in any society* you know? I 
think there is not any movement in this country for the abolition* I don't say of 
capital punlabsento but of punishment for Border* Nor* for that matter* theft and 
robbery or eabesslemcnto But the question is* of course* the p roper t y; t he ways . *> 0 
in which property is distributed in society as a whole which depends oowser lav* 

Tou know that there are legal ways of confiscating prope r ty* of robbing people* and 
the old argument was, what's the difference whether a highway-robber takes away 
your money or the poJ L&g in the form of a law? Isn't that also robbery? Great 
questions* Heally great questions* because it is olear that the oolis B if it is 
to be respected* cannot behave like a robber* So they mast have a good ground for 
that. 


»** 




Row the good ground usually given is* of course* the publio good. But is 
a central part of the publio good to consider the pr o per ty rights* 
property rights* the pro-existing inequalities* or 
the root of all injustice as Rousseau* for exaaple* said and the Socialists 
^hane said? That vsx 


Bj 


vary important question* a really fundamental questions 




• J • 

la an absolutely egalitarian society in this respect possible <m vtUSa 
or is it not? If inequality is necessary* then of course $one could rightly say* ^ 
why should the injustice that Hr* Z has inherited a million and Mr, T has inherited 
tero be ohanged v fem the time that for once Mr, I gets the million and Mr, X gets 
nothing? It is this turmoil* this upheaval* in any proportion* apart ftxn private 
greed and envy and should one not leave it at the ordinary traditional ways of 
inequality and so on? These are of course the fundamental questions regarding 
Justice but that does not tsesn And I'm sure* I have no doubt* that Aristophanes 
was* on the whole* in favcr of a very "conservative" policy* I mean* in other words* 
that there are certain ways of acquiring property which are regarded as just—by 
purchasing and so o&—oust bo protected; others, which are unjust* simply taken away 
by force or fraud* are forbidden and mast be punished and these elementary things 
he accepted without any doubt. That there are difficulties there* deeper difficul¬ 
ties* I'm sure he wan aware of* just as Plato was aware of* and he would have 
admitted* I think* that there is a certain point where a kind of arude convention 
is the only way oat. The alternative would be imlbAkeuQpxLestructive of all stabilityoc.ivtiir(. 
• \ But one must emphasise whether it is a crude convention or whether it is MiaMfcvm <? A*c f<L 
HAw'C\ v n aw , 0 f reason because if it is ^dstsoafeua law of reason, no exceptions can be permitted 
under any circumotaxrces. If it is a crude rule of thumb* then it can be modified 
if circumstances arl:;e where higher considerations demand such a modification. That 
I think is theissue. 


So the people who spook so such of the conventional character are not necessarily 
enemies ofiiw/rwt%iox« * but they may only mean that all rules or actions of which 
laws are the most Important part, whether any rules of action can be strictly speaking 
universally valid* and whether the nature of human affairs is incompatible with any 
universally valid rules of action. And the standard was for the ancient thinkers 
always nature* the nature of man* the nature of human associations. That all gives 
some broadly for broad purpose* sufficiently olear directive. Rot for any 
individual oase, because every individual case is different JfToa the other and what 
you can do for the individual oase is to have crude decisions. In the majority of .-v - 
oases this is the beat thing* but there was always admitted the necessity of a kind $ 
of a tranalegal rodross called equity or department^ powers or what have you if suoh ' 
things existed and also such things as emergency powers, Y 0 u know* in emergency ' 
situations requiring them. This* I think* is the political meaning of that, I mean* 
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yon hare good examples today, For example, the l3aae r^axdic^1alJr^_Qonfa ^ ^ere _j* 
* ypq^haTo_on_the one hand the proposition, which irf^over-stated for “the ask s o? 

\** darity, thatHs simply bad and the others who say that it depends on circumstances 
and so on, TesT 


Qg Would you say then that Aristophanes suggests that the prohibition against Incest,, 
the saoredness of the family, is illicit for a reason 0 but that it has to be backed </ 

up by something sacrod or else it will be broken? * 

Ss Tes, sure<> I nean, this extreme example and this extremely shocking example *- £ 
of incest is of course ,, 9 That is exactly the pointo We cannot perhaps easily ft ^ 
visualise a situation in whdoh incest can be defensihle, but mo can only ,, , the ; 

^ simplest say of arguing is that wo take the most sacred thjr^ e ath e" boiad*dn » ^he - world, 
the Bible—and we see that according to this account, there ware situations where 
incest was absolutely necessary for the survival of the human raoe a We cannot know 
what would happen after a nuclear disaster where human beings might be confronted 
with this situation*. Should the human race perish or should they do this most 
horrible thing as a way for survival,, for the recovery of man*, tfe cannot know that*. 

This la a very harsh thing to contemplate, but let us take on example which is 
sisplar; the famous story of the two men on a raft*, The alternative is suicide or 
murder, both forbidden things, but they have no choice. That is the problem. 

The ancient thinkers saw that there is one solution, a crude solution, which of 
oourse was taken by sons people there and which plays a great role in the beginning 
of modern public philosophy in men like Machiavelli and Hobbe, and that is simply 
to say*tas& iS ifc solution, no Just solution, can be suggested,* But then one can of 
oourse take the exact opposite point of view and say the extreme esses prove 
absolutely nothing regsding the no real oases, but one can admit that there are 
ex tr e me cases In which Justice fades into injustice without any possibility of a 
distinction and stilllhat doesn't say that Justice is a merely arbitrary human 
arrangement. Row let me see, thero are some examples of that, I would say that 
is the simple difference between Socrates, Plato and Aristotle and, say, Machiaveili 
>->'VVf //and Hobbs; that laass&ssata^ArLstotl* the orientation is fsfelthe normal oase, 0, yes. 

In present-day, example i existentialist literature. This problem comes up again 
with a deep unawarsness of the oldness of the problem, I remem b er s statement by 
so.r-tt-e.'SS&EBRr on this oase In Francs, 1941, in German Occupation, A french young boy; the 
only decent member of the family, his mother. The others are all collaborators 

wham he dlspises—.the father, the brother, and so on—and he wants to fight for 

France, Free French, And he's in this oonflict of duties; will he Join deGaulle, 
what he thinks is his duty, and then his mother, remaining alone, will perish, or 

will he stay with his mother? In other words, a conflict of duty between country 

and the mother, faoh things exist and I think it is not "rea^istig" to deny that 
there oan be sura unsolvable conflicts. The conclusion which 5sJBba draws: this 
is the normal situation regarding morality. That he doesn't say, but the whole 
doctrine is based on that, whereas one could draw the other oonclusions Why did the 
French not fight In 1940 or rather before and then this would not ,,, In other words, 
is there not a responsibility there for a situation in which the most elementary 
human problems become unsolvable problems? Once they have arisen in certain situa¬ 
tions, there is no way of acting Clearly and with a dear conscience any more, but 
to say that man oan under no droumstanees act with a dear conscience is, of 
oourse, an aboard conclusion. So extentialisa is, in this respect, simply connected 
with this way of looking at the moral prodom from the extremes and not frora the 
normal oase. So we see our problems, what we study in Aristophanes, is not very far 
fkt» us, not merely ancient history, Mr, Burns? 

5te©u*S « »* Me jr+ /s y’** *6<2 A Hie, 
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As I'm Just curious, If you take those two speeches in the CLonda— the Just Logie 
and the Unjust Logic ,,, 

3s What logic? Don't forget that logic does not exist prior to Aristotle<> It 
does not even exist in Aristotle, but in a erode way you could say it exists in 
Aristotle, Tee? Qo on 0 ifr, Borneo 

As One defending the brutish morality and the other defending a traditional morality,. 
Well, Aristophanes certainly ia not that brutish and he doesn't present us 0 in these 
three pi ays 0 with a traditional person if they are the corrupted traditionals, 

tndi*tdnali 

3s But what about the dicasts in the Wasps ? The jurynen? You mean asceeebfewj. 

As Yesp bat the point that you „ 0 Even with the dicasts• the point is there has 
been a break, There is a break in their conditions there is no longer the saae 
social condition, let us say, winch allowed then to exist in a type of rural domain 
which nay have existed before, How, I'm trying to find a ooanon denoninator between 
the three situations in the three plays, the situations of the final scene in all 
the plays? Strepslades' burning out of Socrates, Peisthetaerus* final victory, in a 
sense, and Philocleca's dancing in the streets. If these are perhaps symbolic or 
actual statement a of what Aristophanes considers ia a just reconciliation of the 
situation, I can't figure that out, 

3s Yes, that is perfectly correct, I mean, I would state it slightly differently. 

The fact that the Clouds has an unhappy ending—if an unhappy ending in a condo 
manner, not a tragic manner, no killing—whereas the two other plays have happy 
endings, surely -da, >s a*j 

As The second thing is that in two of the plays, in the Wasps and the Birds , there's 
some kind of creative element in the ending, if you can call it creative, 

3s No, you can't, 

A? You can't. Well ,,, 

3s You create a concept, hut the problem ,«, Yen know what that means? You vote 
or you elect a Congress, Or God created the world. That's also possible. But you 
cannot call this ,,, if you want to speak appropriately, you cannot say create, 

3ut 0 say inventions, 

A i Inventions, There are two inventive situations and one not inventive, or one 
which doesn't seam to hesdj to anything perhaps in the saae inventive manner, the Clouds , 

St Yes, but in the first place, granted that Socrates was a man who actually lived, 
whereas it would be safe to say that Philocleon and BdaLydeon were inventions of 
the poet and Peisthetaerus and Buelpides were invented persons. This is quite true. 

Bat otherwise invention, of course, abounds in the CLoads, I mean, did you ever 
«*©■ a dead speak? Did you ever heap a JUst Speech and an Unjust Speech coming up 
and having a discussion with one another? 

As I was thinking in terms of the final statement of the play, of this suggestion 
of a category or by the way the situation finally evolved and i&at it means. Why do 
the plays end in this way? 

Si Because what Socrates does deserves to be punished, what Peisthetaerus and what 
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Bdalycleon does to his father does not deserve to be punished,, Why not take these 
simple points? I scan,, let us not underestimate these thingSo I mean,, oar abstract 
art in every field makes as oblivious to these vary elementary things which are so 
crudal* The visible things* For example, Madana Bovary* That Madame Bovary 
perishes in a most terrible moaner, Z swan this absolutely miserable and degrading 
end, is absolutely essential for understanding the very nobility of this woman* 

I mean, that is true, I think, of e ve r y scientific or scholarly activity,, The most 
iaportant things are the imediately visible things. Rot that they give os a why, 
the cause, the reason, but they are the indisponsible starting point for any under¬ 
standing and these massive **o I think that also applies to the Shakespearean plays, 
by the eay 0 These massive facts—the happy ending, the unhappy ending and other 
things of this same crudeness—oust never be mini mi zed* They are not sufficient* 

^ Otherwise there would be no difference between a Shakespearean tragedy and a western 
movie* But one must also not forget what Shakespeare has in common with a western 
movie* There is a kind of false sophistication,, which one may very well call 
snobbism, which is as dangerous to the understanding as mere stupidity* Ttax know, 
by stupidity, I mean unawarensss of differences* 

As I think I more care about the reasons* I completely agree with you, but the 
reasons *** 

St Yes, essentially the reasons* Then you have to see what is it what makes 
Socratod fate in the Clouds deserved and what is it what makes PhUodeon—a much 
more abominable man than Socrates—i&at makes his happy end deser ve d * If the eola¬ 
tion is not in the play, it can be found and it may still be there* It may still 
be that theoretically you cannot exclude that Aristophanes wrote the play in a 
state of complete schizophrenia, drunkeness, or what have you, and for some reason 
the vulgar applauded it beoanaeute* “»•-* ***** and so it has been 

preserved* Prior to investigation, anything is possible* And that is of course 
the burden of Mr* Hale's criticism, that what he says are absolute verities vhioh 
are true>i*ich precede any empirical investigation* Whether that is a fair 
criticism of your whole statement I cannot say beoaase I haven't read it* bat you 
tend in this direction* 

Row let us tom to the Wasps * You will have seen that the play begins with a long 
scene where none of the two chief characters appears, whereas in the Clouds and the 
Birds a chief character* if not the chief character, appears immediately* This 
also belongs to these externals which we have discuseed* In this case x= mv* ** 

And it is a c o nver sa tion between two slaves of PhUodeon* They're on guard duty, 
but sleepy* They dream* Apparently they dream things presaging evil, bat the 
dreams are pdltloal dreams* They dream about Athens* Slaves dream about this city* 
Is this not strange? They dream of the city as theirs* That is some light on Athens* 
Does it ring a bell? In Plato's description of democracy in the eighth book of the 
Republic, the distinction between citizens and slaves has lost its power* Bat these 
anans prove to be good omens after they have been interpreted and that is perhaps a 
kind of prelude to the whole thing* Some bad omens, some things thioh prove to be 
bad omens* like the Jurymen, for example, and the mceesses of the Jury, prov e to be 
good omens in the end* Row, at this point, the wise interpreter of the/dreamy >aa 
speaks to the audience in the name of the poet* That's interesting* Tbu know, not 
only the Chorus speaks in the name of the poet* but/individuals also may do that* 

And he tells the audience that they should not expect very much of this play* No 
Vauch th i ngs as Cleon will come out* Yet* in spite of the fact that it is a very 
small thing, the comedy ie wiser, cleverer, and more thoughtful—the Greek word u>iv& 
implies both, you know, the smart, clever and also the thoughtful—than the vulgar 
comedy* 
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Now what Is the situation? Bdslyoleon has looked up his father because the father 
suffers frets, an illnesso You aay lock up your father 0 For example, let us as suae 
he has pneumonia and is running a 105 temperature and rants to get up, you can use 
force to keep hie in bedo Everyone Kill admit that, even those most opposed to 
any violence applied to the father, hut shat is the in ness? Not pneumoniae 
Perhaps we'll read that, in the translation, page 221, bottom, vers a 81 follosingo 
Ton have it? Do you have it? 

A: Where do you want as to start? 

3s Page 2ZL ,«« "And he conjectures from his own diseases" Do you have that? 
Xanthlas after. 

As "Nay, but the word does really and with -lover. 

Then So alas here observes to Deroylns, That *tis a drink- lover,, 

"Confound it, nos That's the disease of honest gentleman,, 

"Than next, Niaostratus of Soambon says. It is a sacrifice- or stranger-lover 0 

"What, like Philoxenas? No, by the dog. Not quite so lewd, Nioostratus 0 ss that, 

"Cams, you waste words? you'll never find it out. So all keep silence if you went 
to know. 

I'll tell you the disease old master has. He is a lawoourt- lovor. no man like him. 
Judging is what he dotes on, and he weeps Unless be sit on the front bench of kilo" 

Ss Nov let us stop here. By the way, in this remark when he brings out what the 
disease is, he uses the oath which is not brought out in the translation, "by the 
dog," which played such a great role in the Republic 0 Now what he says 0 he's not a 

lover of strangers. He's not a lover of^ strangers and the Joke Is thet the word 

for lover of strangers, nMloxsms. is^ capitalized and used as the proper name of 
one lndilridoal who was a debauched fellow and that is the case that suited. But 
the real point is this? Hs is a lover of sacrifices, yea? He is a lover of sacrifices. 
This is not denied. That he is a lover of strangers is denied and we will see later 
on that the wasps are not lovers of strangers by nature, I mean, the polls, the 
fellow-citizens, not the others. But he is a lover of saorifloes; this is stated to 

begin with. And he's sorely not lewd. And he's a man of a bad teq»ers a hanging 

Judge, His son is opposed to this. After having vainly tried of other means, he 
keeps hb father a prisoner. Than there follows a scene which demonstrates the 
situation, Pkilodeon, the father, tries to break out end he's prevented from 
doing so by his son and the two slaves. Ton see, it's also inpor t ant that the 
slaves force their master, yen know? The natural order is destroyed in both 
respectso Turn to page 224, top, which is verse 156 fallowing. Who is ready to 
read this? Miss 3££»? Mil f 

As I'm not sure I know where, 

Ss Top of page 224, 

As "Let me out, villains! let me out to Judge, 

What, shall Draoontides escape unpunished? 

"What if he should? 
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"Why once 9 when I consulted The Delphian oracle, tbs God replied,, 

That I should Hither if a man escaped ae 0 

"Apollo shield us 0 what a prophecy*" 

3* Teso Ton see, that’s the pointo As yoa see c the lover of oradee, indnoed 
originally by a Delphian orade„ to became a hanging Judge, That’s the great thene 
going through the play, His motive is a sense of dxty loosed upon him by the 
Delphian orade, v 

th ere / s a furt*y 

Nov than, tiw t hmi fi ta al scene where Philodeon escapes from his prison like Odysseus, 
Under what kind of a creature was it? 

At An ass, 

St An ass, yes. Ton know, with Odysseus it was a ran. What does Phil odeon have 
to do with Odysseus7 Well, that is something v ery simple and what, it a'wort 
superlficial characteristic which everyone remembers and which Odysseus with 

a hanging judge. 

At Trej+ni 

St Ho, no. At the end, the slayi^f the suiterso A tarrlfflo act of revenge and 
beaut ifully prepared and he enjoys the revenge, every bit of it. But also in the 
very scene here with Polytheaos, where he escapes, also revengeo The revenge of 
Odysseus, but it may mean more. And of course Odysseus is a friend of the goddess 
Athena, the fecial friend of Athena, which we must not forgeto 
scald s 

How Bddydeon ea&hs his father in very harsh terms and foroes him bask into the 
house. He uses violence against his own father, Philodeon, the father, calls 
for help from Cleon and his fallow jurymen. The fallow jurymen turn out as a 
■attar of course, Cleon never does, Philodeon proves to be the harshest of all 
judges. Harsh like a stone. We cannot possibly read everything. That is really 
very bad. This soene 000 How Philodeon comas to the jurymen and ha is conscious of 
having done something evilo In other words, what the god comands Mm to do is to 
be harsh to others, to be evil to others. Only one point on page 230 on the second 
half which we might read, I have in mind verses 3*40 following. Let me see whether 
I can find that for you. At the bottcm^of page 230, where Philodeon «rpia4n" to his 
fallow dloasts what the situation is. Tea? 


As "He will let ms do no mischief, and no more a lawsuit try« 
True it is he’ll feast and pet me, but with that I won’t comply," 


Ss Tes, Now that is a very succinct statement of the situation. Tbs son does not 
wish his father to do evil anymore. He wants his father to oeaswT^What coulcTSa 
more fair and more nice? So right is absolutely on the side of the son here. But 
in this connection it is made dear that there is a great difference—not emphasised 
but we hove to think for a moment—between Philodeon and tbs Chorus „ the other 
jurymen, Philodeon does not have the motivation of tbs others. He is not poor. 
He’s plainly vidauso That's the only reason why he wants to be a judge. And he 
traces his vidausness, as ws have seen, to the Delphian orade. His son cure 
him of his vidausness and therefore justly uses force against his father, 
Phddippidss in the Clouds and the yom^ man in tbs Birds who came to tbs founding 
did not justly use force. In other words, here in this play Aristophanes answers 
the question, under what condition can s son legitimately uss force against his 
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father? Here we hare ito Eat the Chorus is shocked by such an atrocious behavioii *r€S^ c 
and they suspect Bdelyuieon of being subversive in everything! a lover of tyranny,, 
anti-deaocratic* And then there is a discussion between the Chorus and the 
father as to how he can get out Q The only way is to gnaw through the meshes* 

After 8 ha may be attacked by his son and the two slaves, but the Chorus assures 
hia of protection* Look at page 232, bottom,, verse 387, where the Chorus assures 
Philocleon that he doesn't run any risk* Do you have that? 

At ”0 nothinge nothing will happen to you; keep up, old oomrade, your hear® and hope* 
First breathe a prayer to your father's gods; than let yourself down by the trusty rope* 

"0 Iycuso neighbour and hero and lord! thou lovost the self sane pleasures as I* 

Day after day we both enjoy the suppliant's tears and his wailing ory* 

-v Thou earnest hare thino abode to flic, on purpose to listen to sounds so sweet. 

The only hero of all that deigns by the aoumor's side to as suae his seats'* 

3s That is all we reed for our purpose* In other words, you see the Assent of 
viaxousness links up new with a hero, a hero in this sense, a demigod who also enjoys 
seeing nen suffer* How than, Philocleon still tries to get out, but he is dis¬ 
covered while he lets hia self down* He is threatened with blows* And the Chorus 
now sends for help to Cleon* In the meantime, a dialogue develops between Bdslyoleon 
and the Chorus* The accusations are again repeated very harsh* Bdelyoleon is an 
anti-deaoerat,, subversive, tyrant* Again he makes clear that he wants to lead his 
father to a life *** 

(End of first side of reel) 


**o is not a natural thing p but due to custom, to othos* It is an acquired lav* 

No ansi^ould do this today* Here the argument between the father and son begins* 

The son observes ihr.t the dicasts are slaves and not the rulers, whereas the father 
observes that he rules over all* And it is wade dear that the argument concerns 
the whole polity, tie whole political orders who is ruling in Athens? TqU see, the 
question is not a private question anymore, it concerns the whole affair* If you 
turn to page 2fc0, lino 3 to 4, verse 51*6 following, where the Chorus speaks* Do 
you have that? Read it, please* 

As "0 friend upon vhom it devolves to plead the cause of our Sovereign Power today, 
&>v show us your beet* now bring to the test each trick that an eloquent tongue can 

play*" 

Sg Yes* So the Che rua iqpfcos-sa hiss, literally translated, on the whole kingship, 

N —wh»t h» 1 - he aoTerelgntv. Sovereign Power* The whole kingship; l^Pfcfeis vs 

wish*tf)Now the fle^hcx9ifiQ3>, car rule, the rule of the Jurymen, is not, inferior to 
X* lcjngshi p in any sense* The Juryman is treated like a god* his rule is irresponsible, 

without appeal* Let us turn to page 243, bottom, verse 620, "Is this not a fine 
doudnion of mine?” Do you have that? Read it* 

As "Is this not a fine dominion of mine? Is it less than the aspire of Zeus?" 

St Imagine that a god like this lover of sacrifices, commissioned by the Delphian 
oracle, exercises hir sdf godly powers* Yes? 

At "Why the very some* phrases, so grand and divine. For me, as for Him, are in use* 
For when we are raging loud and high In stormy, tumultuous din. 
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0 Lord! 0 Zeual say the passer*-by, Hov thondars the Court within! 

The wealthy* and greet, when my lightnings glare. Torn pale and side, and natter a 
prayer« 

Ton Tear os too* I protest you dos Tea, yes, by Demeter I vow *tis true. 

Bat hang as if I so afraid of you," 

St Teas So 0 That is only as a specimen. Then Bdelyoleon* s response} lino 650, 
that is on page 24h, bottom. The speech of Bdelyoleon on page 244, bottom, yea? 

At "Hard sere the task, and shrewd the intent, for a Comedy-poet all toagreat 
lb attempt to heal an inveterate, old dlsoease engrained in the heart of the state,” 

^ St Nov let os stop here. For a condo poet, that is what Bdelyoleon says 0 Through 
Bdelyoleon, the oomio poet hi m sel f speaks, Bdelyoleon is, in a way, the oomlo poet 0 
Just as ths slave spoke for him, Bdelyoleon knows that he cannot heal this ancient 
disease, bat it is implied perhaps the comlo poet can supply sons relief. Now let 
os go on i&ere we left off immediately, Tea? 

At ”Tet, 0 dread Cronidee, father and Lord,” 

St Tea, Who is that, by the way? Who is dread Cronides? Zens, of course. Or 
oar Father Zeus, yes? And what does ths father reply? 

At "Stop, stop, don’t talk in that fathers* way,” 

St Isa, In other words, he identifies himself with Zens, We are not surprised, 

Nov Bdelyoleon says his proof t only a very small port of ths Athenian revenue goes 
to the alleged rulers of Athens, the Jurymen, The hoik goes to the demagogues. 

If the demagogues wanted, every Juryman could be a rich man which needless to say 
is campaign oratory at its worst, tat not in affect, Nov let os tarn to page 248 0 
top, verse 792, Bdelyoleon*s speech. Yes? 

At "Let a panic possess them, they’re ready to give 
Euboea at onoe for the State to divide. 

And engage to supply for every man fall fifty bushels of wheat beside. 

But five poor bushels of barley each is all that you aver obtained in fact. 

And that doled out by the quart, while first they worry you under ths Alien Act, 

And therefore it was that I looked yon away To keep you in ease; unwilling that these 
With emp ty southings your age should bilk. And now I offer you hare to-day 
Without any reserve whatever you please Save only a draught of—Treasurer's milk, 

St Yes, Well, you see, Bdelyoleon is a super-demagogue. He has to be. Yon see, 
that is by ths vsy, ths thorns of the comedy, the Knights, where the upper-class 
people, the knights, hlre^f the lowest and most lost demagogue to get rid of the 
ruling demagogues and this is a similar thing. So he is a super-demagogue. But he 
speaks only to his father to whom fcg will give all ha wants. He does not promise 
a change of the lav, the division of the whale r e ven u e among the Jurymen 0 The only 
promise which he mak e*— an d to that extant, he is an honest demagogue—the promise 
that he makes to his father. If this argument were addressed to the Jurymen, it 
would require a tremendous increase in all fonts of social security. But now a 
surprise. Where we left off Immediately. Let me see, the time is a little bit 
advanced. Could anyone tell me what is the time? 


At Tan minutes of five. 
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Ss Yeso Well 0 ra?w I think we drop that and I mention only this, The Chorus is 
convinced,, The Chorus is convinced by this speeoho Although they do not derive 
any benefit from Bdelycleon’s proposal,, they are convinced because they identify 
themselves with the father, with Philooleon, How can this be? I mean, how can 
you identify yourself with someone else who gets all the money and you are happy 
because he gets all the money? How is this possible? Let us use a bit of 
“psychology* to understand thato Can there be such a vicarious pleasure and to 
what extent can it be? That is, I think, a very good observation of thepjy&* 
because if people look up to a man as the jurymen look up to Ptefiwcaramfithen they 
can be satisfied by his satisfaction I mean, I have heard that some union men 
are very proud of the elegant Cadillacs driven by the union leaders. These poor 
fellows don’t have such elegant Cadillacs, but they vicariously enjoy ttuskr ±.ho& 
Cadillacs, yes? And so they are satisfied. Is this a wrong observation? It 
nusn’t be. Let us assume then that it wasn’t wrong in this oase, 

danioi C 3 ) 

What does the poet teach? The bbeaflB . these simple jurymen, are cured because 
of their basic good natures, Good-naturedness is a word which Aristotle applies to 
the common people in his Athenian Constitution , And this good-naturedness is 
analysed a bit? because of their inner-dependence on the rich or on certain rich 
people. The malady of Athens are not the common people, but the demagogues on the 
one hand and wealthy old men like Philocleon on the other. In this particular 
play, Aristophanes is not concerned with the demagogues. He emphasises that by 
having Cleon called in and Cleon never comes out, Cleon is not the theme. The 
other one is. In the Wasps , the theme of the poet is the type represented by 
Philocleon, 




A* 


Then the son convinces both the other dicasts and his father* tie has done violence 
unto his father and gotten away with it. That’s amasing. There is a parallel to 
that in the oldest play by Aristophanes which has been preserved, the Acharniana , 

A man connits high treason. He makes a private peace with the enemy, with Sparta, >wro«s**-. 
during the war and he is naturally persecuted, as he should be. But then he does * 

one thing. He borrows rags from Euripides—Euripides liked to dress his heroes in 
rags—and clothed in these rags and with his head on the executioner's block, the 
man who had conaitted high treason makes a speech to the oitisen body t *w< ^ 
the American Legion, and he succeeds in splitting them and then he’s free. Once A 
^p> part of the oomiuinity is on your side, the mere lav can no longer be 

u Jh*' enforced. That is that. So you can get away with high treason under certain 
‘ conditions. Here it is shown that sma^fan get away with beating his own father 
under certain conditions. He got away with it. Yes? 


At In listening to his son, the demagogue, he changes his opinion. He judges his 
previous opinion. Is this Judgment evil? If he has been judging evilly in the 
past, doing misohief, is he doing mischief at this point when he judges his past 
opinion to be bad, condemns hie past opinion, and is convinced by his son? 

Si But he is only convinced of one point, that he la not as powerful in Athens as 
he believed he was. Only of that. The question of hanging or condemning did not 
come up. He only was strutting wound and saying, "Everyone depends on me. I'm L 
as powerful in Athens as Zeus the universe." And then his son proves to^ 

him by simple statistics about the revenue tto-eafcask'that 'he is wrong. If he were 
so powerful as a juryman he would get, say, ten thousand a year and he gets only 
two hundred a year. Well, If that doesn’t prove it, I don’t know what could prove 
it. That is it. The hanging is not a question. 

Now Philocleon has been convinced that he does not rule like a kir^,<3jf a god, but 
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he cannot give up his real inclination, namely to sit in judgement and to condemn,, 
This is the only thing he cannot give up* And therefore the compromise; he's 
permitted to act as a judge in his house where the activity is anyway more pleasant,. 
Well, a simple thing, an innocent example, I suppose—I never was on a jury—you 
can't smoke cigarettes while sitting on a jury bench* At home you can smoke 
cigarettes and he gives some Greek equivalents for that thing* Nov then, the very 
fine scene where the court sitting takes place in the house. There is one verse 
oo* I wonder if I can find it easily* We must now really rush disgracefully* 

There is a remark by Bdelycleon, verse 834, where he says, what's the matter? How 
terrible is the addiction to locality, to a place and to what is customary in that 
place. You see, that would be somewhere *** let me see* I can't find it here* 

•ug fc--p£uloag* J 'bh fe^ That comes up later again, this subject* That's 

why I mention it* , /* not bro*jh+ out in 'hrmtsUft*/)- 

You see, that is the parctoSem* The father is, in a way, a typical patriarch, but in 
a somewhat problematic way* And that means attachment to the local for its own 
sake* Bdelycleon does not have that* There is a beautiful presentation of this 
same problem in prose in Xenophon's Greek History * There he has given a descrip¬ 
tion of two leading Greek generals of the city—at the beginning of the third 
book* Two Spartans* One is the famous king, Aleschylaui—who is really a model 
of a king, I mean a common blimp—and also generals of whoa you may know, and so on* 
But then there is another fellow* He is very militant, but he proved to be hope¬ 
lessly inefficient. He destroys what his predecessor had done without any fussj,In 
ten days* The name of this predecessor isD«rc 1 i,i«s , whom everyone called Sisyphte* 
It means, not in the sense we know today, but the super-clever and the grandfather 
of Odysseus was called Sisyphos* And he did a magnificent job without any fuss* 

How this man, who was such a perfectly wonderful fellow and also very humane and 
nice, was however punished, for example, for not being very strict, for ataxia , 
for some lack of discipline when he was with the Spartan army in 
and he has another quality which Xenophon calls, with an intranslatable word, 
phUopothefegaai— he likes to be away from the demos, he likes to be away from home. 
You know that is a similar feature, it seems to be characteristic of Bdelycleon* 

Yet the son is praised by his father far doing everything according to the manners 

? f the country* Nov there is a sacrifice prior to the sitting and Bdelycleon prays. 

es, that we might read, on page 253 , verse 975 following o** let me find it for you* 
Yes, the long speech of Bdelycleon on page 253* second half. Read it please* 


As "Aguieust my neighbour and hero and lord! who dwellest in front of zqy vestibule 
gate, 

I pray thee tap^graciously pleased to accept the rite that we new for ay father create*" 

Ss Note the emphasis on novelty* He introduces a new rite* A new rite* He made 
an innovation* Go on* 


A: "0 bend to a pliant and flexible mood the stubborn and resolute oak of his will* 
And into his heart, so crusty and tast, a trifle of honey for syrup instil* 

Endue him with sympathies wide, A sweet and humane disposition. 

Which leans to the side of the wretch that is tried. And weeps at a culprit's petition* 
From harshness and anger to turn. May it now be his constant endeavour. 

And out of his temper the stem Sharp sting of the nettle to sever*" 

Si Yes* That's all we need* You see. The harshness of Philocleon appears in 
contrast to the gentleness of the demos as presented, indeed. Now, that is the scene 
of which Miss Stills reported last time, the trial of the dog. He has to judge 
somebody and at least a dog, you see* And it shows that Philocleon hasn't changed 



at all« He's as eager to condemn as ha was before D but his son deceives him into 
acquitting the poor dogo And he *3 rather shocked by it and at the end of this, 
on page 257, middle, as we will see, the motivation becomes clear again. The 
motivation is piety. He thinks he conraits a sin by acquitting. The little joke, 
by the way, is this: there was a lawsuit against Laches^/, who is known to you 
from a Platonic dialogue called Laches im „. and here there was some affair in Sicily 
where Cleon persecuted. And the dog is called Labes, you know, in 

Greek, and Labes comes from the Greek word lanbano which means take, to take away, 
to steal, the taker. That's a vulgar joke which links it up with the contemporary 
situation. 

Now, this piety is to be replaced by pleasure and this pleasure is meant to include 
love of human beings, kindness, philanthropy. Now, in the parabasis, the Chorus 
"• speaking for the poet says, admiring the poet*a courage in attacking monsters like 
Cleorv—which he does not do in his plays, by the vay~and his novel inventions. 

Tou see, the two elements, the political actioiv~»let us call it the poet's justice 
—and his inventiveness, his cleverness, these are the two sides, the two claims 
placed by the poet. The Chorus consists of the jurymen, of true-born Athenian 
citizens. They are the defenders of Athens against the Persian invasion. That 
was the . greatest moment where their waspishness, their stings, their anger—the 
word anger is sometimes used, the word thymes which is only translated by spirited¬ 
ness—the key theme of Plato's Republic : spiritedness, the quality of the guardians. 
That is characteristic of the citizens.. At that time, they did not yet know how to 
speak well. But they were concerned with who was the best sailor or soldier, reai. 

^ 1 . Thus they became the founders of the Athenian empire. They are proud of 

< having stings, which meansyf being harsh spirited and ill-tempered, these terms. 

They were proud of that, because that*are the conditions for winning a war. A war 
is not won by . They were distempered to the highest degree, 

both in war and in peace. Their vindictiveness in law courts is only the reverse 
, 3 'i& -$)§» of their prowess in battle. The only political reform which they HawflapmsA 
5 “ is limitation of full citizen rights to those who have served in the amy. A 
defensible position to take. It is not altogether reasonable, because someone 
might be bodily unable to bear arms and might be good in counsel. We know that 
famous poem. But thatS«s£5?J Simple men would think that way, ♦ is perfectly 
defensible. There is a praise of waspishness. There is a right kind of waspishness 
against a foreign element; there is a wrong kind against fellow citizens 0 And what 
the poet attacks is only the wrong kind, naturally. That is c%&al« 

Nov the next scene. Bdelycleon tries to change his father. So what is implied? 

We must not forget that. The first substitute for condemning, public condemning, 
is domestic condemning. And that worked out well, because of the trickery of 
Bdelycleon. But no conversion of the father because the father wants to condemn, 
too. Tou remember. The son tricked him into it. So the son tries now a 00 re 
radical cure. He tries to change his father into a fashionable gentleman. Now 
these are very amusing scenes which we, unfortunately, cannot read. If you would , 
turn to 266, bottom, that Is verse 1250, well, we can't read that. He gives sobs 
specimens of how people converse In polite society. You see, they talk abettt 
special subjects and so on. We mentioned this last time. Drink and laughter of 
gentlemen. Tea, then, all right* 

The father goes into polite society, but that's a complete failure. He doesn't 
behave like such a fine gentleman at all. A slave gives bin a report of the vulgar 
and vicious conduct of that old fellow at the dinner. Fhilocleon now becomes the 
object of judicial proceedings which he now despises, you see, because he's on the 
receiving end. He promises his inheritance to the flute-girl when his son is dead. 
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He mis takes his son for his father—you see how drunk he is—and he*s prepared to 
beat his son, which means, of course, his father. You see, he's a completely changed, 
nan. But nothing of this kind is happening, because he's too drunk for that and he's 
brought to his house by force ty his son. Then there is another scene where the 
Chorus approves of the son's- conduct. I mean, in other words, what the son did to 
his father, using force against him, is perfectly decent as these guardians of 
decency, the jurymen, say. And the Chorus even expresses its admiration for the 
son. In a way, the son is the comic poet. There is a reconciliation between the 
demos and the comic poet. 

Now. let me see whether we can find that easily. A few more points. Why should 
you not read this, as I'm sure you didjat home. Let me see. Let us read the speech 
at the top of page 2 ? 4 , the slave speaking. Do you have that? 

As "0 Dionysus! here's a pretty mess 
Into our house some power has whirHgigged. 

Soon as the old man heard the pipe, and drank The long untasted wine, he grew so merry 
He won't stop dancing all the whole night through Those strange old dances such as 
Thespis taught; 

And your new bards he'll prove old fools, he says. Dancing against them in the lists 
directly." 

Ss Yes. In a way, he is the old reactionary, yes? But.^on the other^hand^ he is 
in a way more fashionable than the reactionaries, becauee"%fc says feeds 5 ? modern 
traged!an^in other words, the meaning was, they are old fogJJLes. You see, there 
is a kind of coincidence with„reactionaryisra and extreme modernity. It's a 
complicated situation. 

Well, In the final scene Philocleon parodies, ridicules, the dances of today and 
that ends with, there is no mayhem anymore. And all these terrible scenes with the 
flute-girl and with ... what kind of woman was that? What did she sell? I've 
forgotten. 

A* A baker. 

S; A baker, yes. And he beat up people and was absolutely terrible, bit now he 
behaves in a legitimate, in a legal manner. JSeassap the end Is peaceful, the end 
is happy. t*, 

Now I would like to make this conclusion about the play. The play proves to us one 
thing which has been of great interest to us in the two previous plays. A man gay 
use force against his own father; namely, in order to prevent him from evil doing. 

And in order to turn him to a life of innocent pleasure. Such violence is legiti¬ 
mate if the force is used for the benefit of the father and/or the poll 8 . Look at 
the beautif ul beginning of the Republic wherp the definition of justice is restoring 
And than the objection cotaesj^fe^, but if the fellow has gotten hold 
isf® of the knife or the sub-machine gun, has become mad in the meantime? Of course not! 
How? Then Justice is not simply identical with returning the polity. Now apply it 
to your father, which Plato doesn't do explicitly in this place. Surely the duties 
to a mad father cannot be the same as tbs duties to a non-mad father. That's 
important. So mere paternity doesn't make it*!’ And then, of course, as I said 
already last time, the particular kind of madness of the father. Harshness. 
Vindictiveness. Stings. Yes, but the stings are not altogether bad. Tlje stings 
,A^| '3ro - Keeded against the"foreign*eg yawfc . The polls needs ill-tempered’’'rasa. Plato 
has used a more delicate term than ill-tempered; he has called it spiritedness. 
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says ill-tampered. Tou know, like a vicious dog If be Is not a fellow-citizen. 

This element of Aristotle Is very gentlemanly mad tries to keep out all harsh things 
from politics and he succeeds to a very great extent; not completely, because he has 
to bring In slavery In this funny way, you know, in the first book. Some people 
know only this of Aristotle, namely slavery, but they don't know how complicated that 
Issue is in Aristophanes. I will take this up on another occasion. 


All right. The polls needs a certain amount of ill-temp arednesa—viciousness I will 
call it. Harshness. And I think that Is empirically true every day and applies to 
the -greatest societies, as well as to the owi&iesC , Only the difference in 
degrees Is very Important, In passing. How the olty can avoid war. And perhaps it 
should avoid war. Surely unnecessary wars. But let us assume it succeeds in avoid¬ 
ing war for an unusually long time. What will happen? Will there be everything 
honey and milk? Not at all. The stings will become effective against fallow- 
citizens. And that is what is presented here. Tou can say that is the dogmaefc-For 
the time being, I am willing to settle for that. It was a dogmatic prejudice of 
Aristophanes that there is no possibility of eradication of theam stings. But I 
would sa y. , if you ^ffi”lt an^a oefea, which I SdmflUyou might mood it, I would 

to *iTman called Sigmund Freud who said something about the impossibility of 
eradicating stings in his language. Is that not true? Good. So I have some social 
science support for Aristophanes. By the way, remember this beautiful story from 
the Birds i the father-beater—with also this vicious desire to beat someone—is sent 
off to wrar_in^sKm, against a foreign enemy. Also, the war against the foreigners 
i£■'"18 less vicious than the war against your nearest and dearest. 

Now this stingingness, this waspishness, is true of all wasps. But not quite of the 
hero of the play. He is a special kind. He is characterized by a special kind of 
waspishness which is traced to the Delphic oracle. If I can use one of these 
abominable modern words which the Greek language in the good times didn't know, but 
„ /'which is helpful for 3 iraple, v colloquial understanding, religious fanaticism. It is 
jTviS this kind of waspishness with which the poet is concerned in our play. Not that of 
V 4 the demos. The waspishness of the demos is partly useful and partly incurable. He's 
not even concerned with the waspishness of the demagogues. Remember, Cleon is called 
twice and never comes. The poet wants to emphasize as strongly as possible;it is not 
deon and this kind of evil with which I'm concerned in this play. The waspishness 
of Philocleon is curable it seems, in a simple way; if he has the right kind of son 
who will beat him. But is curable only to some extent. Philoeleon is prevailed 
upon to stay away from the law courts where he could do massive mischief, but he 
needs some more or less vicious substitute, for the supreme viciousness of condemning 
people at all oosts which is decided. And there are three such substitutes suggested. 
First, playing with condemning, pretending to condemn, as the scene with the dog. 

But that, of course, doesn't cure the disease, it only substitutes harmless objects 
for the objoots where he could do harm. The second substitute is refinement and 
elegant society. And that is a failure. A complete one, because he's nuch too 
exude. And that is the central point. ckevv+ 


That would be the best point, although you mist not forget that the poet, with proper 
poetic license, presents this refinement in a grotesque form; you know, the very 
funny scene, what kind of coat he wears, what kind of shoes. The old man has never 
heard that such things exist. And the kind of conversation you make at a cocktail 
party and so on and so on. That is very funny and that is, naturally, legitimately 
o But then there is a third which works and that is parody of the new art, 

otef^ont. 
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Aristophanes himself does it all the time, especially in connection with the tragedy 
of Euripides, 

Nov these substitutes are supplied, and especially the last, by comedy and therefore 
adelycleon calls himself, in a way, a conic poet in this verse to which I have 
referred, is perfectly correct. The comedy mitigates the inmritahle evils of the 
polls and the law. Therefore, because it mitigates evils which are felt more or less • J 
by every sane human being, the comedy is welcome. But the basis of comedy, p re cis e 
wisdom, or to use a still harsher term, astronomy, understanding of the ba sis of , >t> 
everything, is not welcome, You see, Socrates is interested in the crudemand so is ** 
not welcome. I mean, only a very special individual like Strepsiadea has a momentary 
interest in it because he misconstrues the meaning of the whole. He thinks he can 
get out of his debts. But i&at the poet doesywho knows tfist Socrates does, but 
puts it to a good human ua^—mitigating the evils, inevitable evils of society—that 
is welcome. 

The eon fails in his attenpt to transform his father into a man of elegant society. 

Only vulgar pleasures would attract this old guy. Perhaps we can say, because there 
are some allusions to that, that the son made the mistake of Aristophanes, whose 
Clouds were rejected by the judges, who was deserted by the Athenians, as is 
indicated in verse 1491. Yet the malicious wit of comedy is effective as a substi¬ 
tute and cure for the waspishness in question. That, I think, is liiat he means to 
say in the Wasps . That is clear, I think, that concept. The theme, or § theme, of 
great importance in the three plays we have discussed is the beating of the father 
and the status is entirely different in the three plays because here we have, as I 
say, a legitimate beating where this isn't true in other cases. It's either H 

forbidden or leads to(incest. 7) £ 

jJW 

Now we have then to turn rather abruptly to Plato, the Apology and the Crito. When 3 
we begin to read that, we will not find directly these tfe&agstf'ISecause, as you know, 
the Apology is a defense of Socrates against the charges and the Crito is a dis¬ 
cussion between Socrates and, I don't say his most intimate friend, but his oldest 
friend, as to whether he should escape from prison or should stick it out. But the 
connection is there to Aristophanes, to the problem of Aristophanes. Why does 
Socrates accept the verdict of the city of Athens, which is unjust? You know, when 
he was condemned, a very sentimental young friend of his, Apollodoros, said, bow 

you to death unjustly. And then Socrates, for 
have preferred it that I had been condemned 
justly? And so Socrates was condemned unjustly. That is at least the claim. And 
he nevertheless accepts the punishment. On what grounds? I'm speaking of the most 
superficial example.- One honors the father and mother, but the honor owed to the 
polls is much greater than the honor owed to the father and mother. So^ that is the 
principle. And we must see how this is related to rational morality in the case of 
Socrates. I'm sure that this problem is sufficiently articulated in these two works 
of Plato we're going to read. I know there are others which are very pertinent, but 
we cannot read too touch. We cannot read more than these two relatively short writings. 

Let me only make clear, lest there be any misunderstanding, next time Mr. Strickland 
will read the paper and Mr. Pockett will hand it in. Yes? I have two or three 
more minutes If you want to, if there is someone who has a very blear and simple 
question. I'm willing to discuss it. Mr, Ffcu\V.v\«r ? 

At Can you tell us what Aristophanes disliked in Euripides? Some of us have seen 
the performance at Goodman Theatre of the Hippolytus ... 


• ^ terrible that they have condemned 
& '~5nca smiling, laughing'.'-^Would you 
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Si Of which? 

A: Of the Hippolartus . Euripides* Hlppolvtua , and there it be cones very clear that 
Aphroditean lore i a the target of Euripides, la this bound up? 

Si Yes„ That is the accusation made in the Thesmophoriazusae. that Euripides is 
a woman-hater—yes?—a woman-hater and the women of Athens persecute him, but he, 
in contradistinction to Socrates, can save himself, Tes, but that, I think, doesn't 
go to the root. You find in the Frogs, there you find a clear opposition between 
Euripidean tragedy, the modem tragedy, and Aeschylus tragedy, the old tragedy, but 
both regarding content and form. But what Aristophanes thought about it remains 
ambiguous because the Judge there, the god Dionysus, can't decide it*because some 
-s things are good in Aeschylus and other things are good in Euripides in both respects 0 
And the decision is made on purely political grounds* Who has the sound view 
regarding Alcibiades&nd that was Aeschylus, So the utmost one could say is this: 
Aeschylus is given the edge because of his political Judgment and perhaps the poet 

A inplies.that Aeschylus had better political Judgment is not unconnected with the 
character of his tragedy. That's the utmost one can say. But Euripides belongs to 
F Socrates, ves? And superficially that settles it. He's a newfangled man and 

-Ariiophanes is an old^aa»», but that is not sufficient, because we have seen 

Meton, the other Socrates, the astronomer^ He's thrown out by Pcisthetaerus, but 
only because the polls cannot stand ^6, not because he himself does not love him 
as ho said. That is difficult to say, I think on the basis of what I know, I 
would say Aristophanes regarded Sophocles as the greatest, as the greatest of the 
three, and therefore he is so .,, There are two verses on Sophocles in the frogs 
of utaost beauty which precisely, in this shocking, parodizing context, stand out 
as the greatest compliment one could pay to a man. No one praises Aphrodite more 
t.h»n Aristophanes, That cannot be the difference. That means a long study. It 
cannot be answered in a few minutes. 

So, next time, we will hear your paper. 


■fj*. 
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odoo you touched on all the Important points 0 bat I'm not quite dear whether I 
understood you* You stated first that the defense was strikingly inadequate,. And 
then you tried to show from what point of view it would not be Inadequate* - Now let 
me state ny difficulty in the form of an objection* Could one not argue this ways 
Socrates does not refute the charge of impiety because he regarded it as absurd* Of 
course he believed in the gods of the city* That is suggested, for example 9 in the 
orade of Apollo* He defers to Apollo* As for the formula of the accusation, at 
which Socrates pokes fun and which he rotates very easily, but what Mdetos probably 
had in mind was that he knew something of Socrates' reference to the demoniar thing 
in him —daimonla* And that was the formda he used* He only says Socrates introduces 
new dalgonja, the * Well, if there is a daimonla of 3oorateq, there may be 

other such tilings and therefore he's Justified in jarfusing the ,c&a£le*«e« But to ease 
back to the main points cculd Socrates not have been a simply orthodox Athenian? And 
he regarded the charge as preposterous and ridiculous and therefore ridiculed it and 
took it lightly? What would you say to such a consideration? 

At That's plausible, tut I don't see how we can infer that from his silence* 

3 1 You referred frequently to Xenophon, to Xenophon's discussion* What did you have 
in mind in Xenophon? 

At Both the febolo crv and the MecaoraMU a 0 

St Now let us take the simpler presentation in the first chapter of the Memorabilia * 
Socrates sacrificed all the time, at the proper times, at home and the pi WH w ait.ar«. 
So? Why does Plato's Socrates not refer to that? Is this not a sufficient proof of 
orthodoxy if someone pe rform s all the prescribed rites? 

(otti/ll 

As The argument I Tias making is that he could have* 

S: But why did he not do it? I mean, that muld seem to be a very strong argument* 

9y what right can they say of Socrates, he doesn't believe in the gods of the city, 
when he sacrifices to them? 

At Well, perhaps he didn't want the peofgi to believe that he simply believed in 
proving the city's gods* 

St Yes, but then he becomes guilty of the arlme* I think if one reads Xenophon— 
these four pagee, not much more surely—one sees the reason* You see, the Greek word 
of the charge, Socrates does not believe in the gods, the word i 3 nonit nomltzj /q 

which is derivative from nomoat— that is the infinitive, nomltzt ^ and that is the 
derivative from nemos— and this does not necessarily mean belief* it means also to 
accept, to cherish* What would be a good word in English indifferent to the 
distinction between intellectual belief and the practising of proper things 
connected with it? I do not know* 

As Worship? 

St Yes, let us say worship* Socrates could prove his worshipping the gods very 
easily, but what is the difficulty of suah a proof? If one proves that Socrates 
worships the gods properly, does it prove that he believes that the gods exist? No* 
Therefore, Meletos* accusation was that Socrates—at least Socrates* interpretation 
of the accusation—that Socrates did not believe that the gods exist* And worshipping 
of the gods is no proof* Xenophon therefore also goes over to other things, to other 
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arguments, antl in conclusion of the arguments ha says, «U 0 it is not surprising 
that these things which I a Xenophon,, have mentioned escaped the jury but now I appeal 
to a fact which everyone knows; that is, that Socrates did not perjure himself in a 
crucial ease, the ease of the trial of the generals after the battle ef Argirusaio 
That, according to Xenophon 0 is the only notorious fact about Socrates* piety, The 
fact that he worshipped or did not worship was not so commonly known because Socrates 
did not »o, Iut the only thing iMoh was commonly known was that Socrates fulfilled 
his signidUtjr and toiUlfill one* 8 sworn duty means of course to obey the goda Q Now 
that is blbviot'sly not pro k>f~of piety, It could also be a proof of siople law- 
^^^btdingneseo So Xenophon himself ... shows that there was no notoriety 

of Socrates* c rthodory on which he could depend,, That had to be the case 0 And that 
must be the bsckground of your argument, If we turn therefore to the argument of the 
**• Apology,, we ii mediately come to the conclusion that Socrates did not refute the charge, 
a charge waich was not far-fetched. And why did he not do it? There are only two 
possibilities; he did not wish to refute it—.and that means in plain English 0 he 
wanted to cotacit suicide—or he could not refute it. And then this leads to further 
questions, 

Nov we will take up these points coherently immediately after a brief reference to Mr, 
JfaiyVHale^s paper vhich refers to what we have said on former occasions on Aristophanes, 

"and especially on the Birds , I will turn to certain details you have made and surely 
the decision, as I have said more than onoe, depend a really on individual passages. 

We have’Come c own to faots, to details. And Hr, re is not convinced in any way by 
e y interpretation. This is of course perfectly all right but I am not quite certain 
whether there ia not a bit more than a single quiet feeling that my arguments are no 
good. Whether there is not a certain—animosity would be much too strong an expres¬ 
sion—but something between perfect indifference and animosity. Perhaps, I said, I 
do not know. 

As There is rot, 

Ss No? Good, That settles it. According to all rales of psychology, that settles 
it, Nov then, 1*11 turn to a few points. Now let me make only one crucial point. 

Tour interpretation and your objections are based not only on specific passages—that 
is impossible. They are also based on a certain premise, hypothesis,, whatever you call 
it, and that is, what is a coaect T ? You make constant use of that. One example refers 
to Abbott and Costello, against which I have absolutely nothing, but that is only an 
indication of the fact that you have a certain broad understanding of comedy which is 
not altogether derived from Aristophanes, That Is exactly the point where we differ, 
the fundamental point, and that is whether you have given sufficient thought to what a 
comedy is and especially regard i ng Aristophanean comedy. 

Now I turn to a few foranlatlons of yours. If I understand it correctly, you say the 
official interpretation of the Birds rests on two major propositions, official in 
quotes and official is ray interpretation. Why I receive this signal honor I do not 
know because official could be applied to some extent to something which is generally 
accepted. Yes? 

A* I put it in quotes because it didn't seem to fit but I used the word because I 
couldn't think or another, 

St I see, OK, You mean official as far as this classroom is concerned, OK, Good, 
That is blear. It would have been simpler if you had said official interpretation as 
far as Hr, Strauss is concerned. Now, they ares first, that the Birds is a-pspt4y i; <.*■+■ g 
deliberate and conscious attempt of Aristophanes to present through his plays a 
description of the ideal polls. That is not quite correct, I mean that could create 
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the impression as if I meant that Arioophanea* play* aa a whole serves the purpoas of 
describing an ideal poiis 0 The utmost one ooald say la that there are three play* of 
Aristophanes which deal in different ways with a poiis radioally different from any 
actually known and these are the Birds. the Aasambfo of Woman, and Plutaa. , Bat I 
would never say that this is a formula tiiich applies to all Aristopbanean comedies 0 
The possibility of this subject surely belongs to the Aristopbanean oonady but it ia 
not its essence,. 


S«4(l 


Seoond, that Aristophanes therefore inserted several a t se ame nte in the Birds who ga - 
purpose is to make statements about the ideal polia. its nature, and the eesedeelt Clc *<- A *i 
would or would not Therefore, I would have to delete ••• The Birds are a 

representation of a city which never existed and never will exist and which we may 
loosely call an ideal polls ,, Therefore of course he inserted into it many scenes 
which are to make clear the oharactar of that polls, because no one can deny, X think, 
that in the Birds a polls is founded ifcioh doesn’ t exist a n ywher e and which la "ideal" 

-to the sxtanjTtEat it is founded hf people dissatisfied with the actual city and 
lV 'looking for a* satisfactory city. And they do that. I mean, the descriptions are 
5 there. They want to go to a city in which they can live pleasantly, in which there 
* is no busy-bodlness of any kind, and ao on and so on. That is true. 


And then you give a few points here ... For example, you are displeased and dis¬ 
satisfied with what I say about the connection between the Birds and the Clouds. 

And I refer to the point that the perfect polls of the Birds la oallod doudUuikoolando 
And the clouds play a great role in the Clouds, as you know. Mow the seoond point was 
the character of a father-beater appears in both plays and to which you say tha first 
two of those points strike yon as very minor for the rest are nothing more than verbal 
coincidences,. Well, X would say they are more than verbal beamase the clouds are a 
massive reality in the Clouds and they also are e very masaivu reality in the Birds. 

And that 3ocrates is aloft at the beginning of the Clouds whan he appears and it has 
very much to do with that and that his realm is somehow also not on earth, but in the 
air. Ha is in the douds, as we see by the nans, shows that this is more than verbal. 
That the father-beater should be verbal X can hardly believe because that ia a very 
definite phenomenon which plays a very me at role in the dbuda and plays a certain 
role at any rate alao in the Birds . Anornls is a very great problem -The f ather- 
baater-is deer once you think about it bee ease the question of father-beating is 
identical with the question of the difference between reasonable authority and non- 
reasonahle authority, the implication being that the father ae father, eepedally of a 
grown-up son, la not necessarily wiser than the son and whereas the only rational 
authority is that of the wise ooapared with the unwise. 

Then the point at whLeh you are most there ia a parallel between Soorates 

of the Clouds and Maton of the Birds since both are astronomers and this you flatly 
deny. You say Baton is presented as a town-damer. Any reference to Soaratee as a 
town-plaanpr. in the Clouds is ainor, if it ng cferfel s at all. To ay knododge, it 
doesn't m& fa %&s at all. So it turns only around the question, ia Meton only a 
town-planner in the Birds? And I think that cm be refuted by a staple refersnos to 
a paaaago, in versa and line 95* I don't have the edition hare, dam Meton oomes up 
and Paisthetaarus asks bin, he says, I wish to geoastrlse the air. That's the first 
verse. The Greek word fbr geometry means to me a s ur e the earth and, naturally, . f tu >A - 
derivatively* to gecmetrlze, to be a geametar regarding the air. The o c ^ as g tf ts 
incidental to that, or consequential, but the primary thing is his geametrising the J 
sir which reminds very ouch with whet Soorates is doing when he walks on the air in 
aML-t hat w e s tudi e d in the other things. Furthermore, you say there ia no exp l i cit ^ 
reference to Meton the astronomer bat in the seoond speech of Meton he says, replying 
to Peisthetaerus' question of who ha le, he says, "Who as XT Meton, who is knem by 


Greece and by Colonus." So, in othsr words, he le 


well known end therefore there 


r r 
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is noAnecd for explicitly speaking of the astronomy,, Moreover* a little bit later* 
jGv>fin^thie-line- where Meton had spoken of what he can do* Pelsthetaerus out in+o 

}the words* "the man is a Thales*” the same expression as applied to Socrates by 
Strepsiadeso Thales is the figure* as sons peoplS°V3y of Einstein and Newton* 
Everyone knows that* He may not understand a single thing of what it is about bat 
that' '‘Has something to do with the stars* was wall known because there was this 
famous story about Thales's lack of intelligence* Ton know it* Mr 0 Rankin* The 
stupidity of astronomers* 

As 


^ St Yes* that was already his reply. But the original thing for which he was famous* 
looking at the stars* he fell into a ditch* So that is a perfectly dear popular 
notion of what an astronomer is* Everyone knew what a Thales is. So, on the 
contrary* I think one can prove not only that the opposite is true* that Meton is 
the astronomer in the vary verse* 

Qs Hr, StrauseT 

St YesT 

A: further on in my paper I make another referenoe to Meton in which I make another 
point about the question of his being an astronomer* the point being that if 
Aristophanes had directly and oleady wished to present Mm as an astronomer it 
Q^iUwuld have oeitP qa i stiooa b i a* Meton perhaps oould have wished to live in Cloud- 
S<Cuckoo-land in order to be closer to the stars and so observe them better. I mean* 
he oould have been presented very dearly and vary explicitly as an astronomer* yet 
he was not* 


St But the question is were there not good reasons for not over stressing that 
because the idea of Meton is ha wants to imalgrate to that new city and In order to +^ c 
immigrate to that new city he had to prove his usefulness to that city and therefore c 
on what he can do regarding town-planning* That* I think* only confirms ay argument* '* 
that an astronomer* a star-gaaer* is as such useless to the city is the acoepted view* \ 
It requires already some dsvomess to say he ie usefhl for the fallowing rescans* 

There are sometimes in war *** you're going to fight tomorrow* everything is fins* 

And than there is an eclipse of the moon* And all your soldiers get frightened* 

That's an ominous day; not tomorrow* And than* what do you do if you are really a 
good and enlightened general T You call your soldiers together and give them a very 
simple lecture by drawing figures in the sand and show them that an eclipse of the 
moon is absolutely nothing terrible and ominous but it happens mechanically under 
these conditions* That was a long argument on this subject at the beginning of Cicero's 
book on the and that goas back to the whole story* But this is already a 

ticklish thing because hare you have a definite* let ue say a little flaw, to tha 
effect that this la not good to pry into the secrets of the gods* And a great Creek 
general inSidly as you know* Nidas, was pious enough not to do that and to trust tha 
omens* Sd^in other words* ha oould prove his utility not by bail* an astronomer and 
therefore eencthiwg vittfsh wee valuable strategically* He oould prove it only by something 
so innocuous* so neutral as town-planning* 


Nov* you say Psisthetaerus and Euelpides also study nature* namely the daw and the 
Jay* in order to find the ideal city* Wall* that is in itself not a study of nature* 
On the contrary, it ie the opposite* it is fallowing tha birds as omens* something 
which has vary little to do with that* But If you Insist on that formula* I wold say 
there la an element of truth in it which I believe I have explained; namely* to the 
extent to which Psisthetaerus at any rate is seeking a city according to nature* 
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Therefore the derivation of poXie from polos and so on„ 

Then you bring an argument which I really don't aee at alio There is one further 
objection. The idea that Aristophanes intended the Clouds and the Birds to form 
connected parts of a presentation of his political thoughts o I don't want to insist 
on that fonailationo I only said that they were oonnectecL Now what's your proof? 

That they were presented nine years aparto Between these two dates of the Clouds 
and the Birds., Aristophanes must have written at least a dozen other playso Surely 
he may, for all we know, but what does this mean? What does this mean? Maybe these 
lost plays would confirm fifty times what I've said. So we can't say anything,, 

Maybe they wouldn't. We don't know. But is this the only case in which a great man 

takes up a theme, leaves it dormant for a certain time, for one reason or another 

because he is attracted by same other themes—and then takes it up again? Not the 
slightest difficulty. 

Now let me see if there is ,,, I cannot go into ,,, You say, I do not believe that 
there is any real significance to the fact that Meton is referred to by nmae for the 
practice of mocking prominent Athenians by names therfe appear^in all of Aristophanes* 
plays. Sure, ait why is Meton mentioned by name and why is the s^dbophant not 
mentioned by name? Why is only ths poet and only the astronomer mentioned by name? 

That question remains, absolutely. 

At There is a point in there I'd like to bring up, if you don't mind, and that ia 
that if Aristophanes intended to use Meton and Cinesias to make general statements 
about poets as a group and astronomers as a group, it seems to be more reasonable 
that he would have used a nameless poet or a nameless astronomer in order that they 
might better represent astronomers as a class and poets as a class rather than 
directing it to any particular one. 

( 1 \ 

3 s Tee© But we have forgotten the parabasls, what he said,' It so happens that 

Aristophanes in two different scenes—in the founding scene and in the scene of the . 
potential immigrants—uses a number of anonymous people and in each ease, one im m igrWi t'^ 
ia mentioned by name and in the first ease it js Meton and in the seoond case it is a 
poet, Cinesiaso We have to e xpl a in that because ,,, I mean, if you would say 
astronomers, there was Meton, but syrtcophants, there was none around, I mean, there 
was a great harvest of sypcophants and of such other people. That still would have 
to be explained. There is one point where you have some right and where I may have 
been a little too brief and that concerns the passage on page 48 of your translation, 
that's verse 1072 fallowing, where you make this remark. 111 read it as you say, 

"The lines of the Chorus which go, 'Listen to the City's notice, specially proclaimed 
to-days Sirs, Diagoras the Melian whosoever of you slay, Shall receive, reward, one 
talents and another we'll bestow If you slay sons ancient t yran t, dead and buried 
long ago, * These lines supposedly imply that h«8ale» and tyranny are not permitted 
in the ideal city. But, first, these lines do not apply to GLott&>Cuokoo-land, they 
apply to Athens, And, second, at least the last two lines are intended as a joke," 

Now that is perfectly true 0 This is a quotation the Chorus makes and a quotation, we 
oan safely say, literal or not literal of what an Athenian proclamation was. But still 
they adopt it. They adopt it and one oan show that they apply, properly modified, to 
the ideal dty 0 If the ideal city of the birds as I have tried to show is a universal 
democracy, the prohibition against tyranny applies to it, naturally. The seoond 
point, that they must have gods and cannot tolerate AttiHfieta like Diagoras the Melian 
is proven by the play as a whole. The birds are the gods, ' And therefore that is 
correct, what you say at this point. You must also take a somewhat broader view; and 
that refers also to a remark which yen make later. The city of the birds differs 
radically from any city we know. It still is a city. Certain basic characteristics 
—for example, the difference between rulers and ruled, that there are some formal 
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sort of lavs—are the same, And therefore there Is a kind of kinship to the city, A 
kinship which shows itself also more subtly and bo re indirectly by the differences.. 

You discover the true city of the birds only by starting from the deficiencies of the 
city which you empirically know, You say that if the notice is about Athenian heretics 
and tyrants—this one which I quoted—how then could it apply to doud-Cuckoo-land? 

Answers because the ideal polls arises out of a modification of the actual polls and 
therefore, modified, these things live on in the perfect oity. What you say is ^ J 

perfectly true, that Aristophanes ridicules here, as well as in the Wasps for example, 
the extreme fear of Athenians of old tyrants, That's perfectly true. But that does 
not exclude what I said because he excludes the extreme aprahension % of the Athenians 
regarding tyrants although he proved to be not such an extreme reactionary? as you 
know a little bit later, but that was Aristophanes' error. But the main point ia that 
this prohibition against tyranny, aa distinguished trem the psrhaps foolibh apprehension, 
is of the essenoe of the democracy. And any regime has such prohibitions against ail 

tyrants. That's the meaning of theaeonstitution, 

a. 

Yes, well, 1 cannot possibly go into all the points because we really.don*t have the 
time and let us leave it at this amiable or amicable agreement, Mr, does not 
believe that the interpretation of Aristophanes which I suggested is correct. That is 
perfectly good and is even vary healthy for me as well as for others who perhaps do 
not believe that it is so entirely wrong what I said. Such questions cannot be 
settled in^a seminar and still less in a very cursory reading as we have now but I 
must only wc^ryof one point where I believe I'm correct. And that has nothing to do 
with any details. One cannot leave it, in any case, at the current categories, as 
people call it; in this case, for exanpie, comedy, What a comedy is, and especially 
in our case, what an Ariartophanean comedy is is to begin with an absolute riddle and 
the historical information we have about its origin and things to which you refer do 
not yet prove that Aristophanes* comedy ia the same as what the comedy originally 
meant iri^Athanian culture. The relation with this will always be there but not more. 

Yes? I mean, I gave a lecture of, I believe, a half an hour if not more in your 
absence ,„ 

As An absence which I regret, 

Ss Yes, and so do I, We all regret it very much. But I cannot for siaple reasons 
of time and consideration of your fellow students repeat it, I'm sure you know one 
or the other who can repeat it, but the main point anew r a this questions how much 
have you even free thought, quiet thought, unbiased thought,fethe question of what the 
comedy is? And that, I think, affects the interpretation of every particular passage. 

So I must leave it there then. And we must turn to the Apology, Unless you have a 
very spedflo point which can be dealt with briefly. 

At I'm afraid I don't and since it seems to me quite reasonable. After all, you 
have a olass to teach and only so long in which to teach it, I didn't really expect 
you to go over uy paper in class, 

Ss Yes, trail, that I wanted to do because I think the subject is of general interest, 

I mean not necessarily that all the points you made had to be considered under all 
circumstances 9 but the thing at issue between us is not merely Mr, vs, me. It is 
a general issue. And the general issue is whether we can go on trusting the usual, 
conventional, and in the best traditional nations of oomody. The same would 

apply to tragedy. In the case of tragedy, we have these long dt e p o ai t io n a* cf Aristotle 
in the Poetics which everyone with sense will treat with the greatest respect but it 
Is still an absolutely open question, of course, whether the tragedy as meant by 
Sophocles, for example, or Euripides is the same as what Aristotle understood by it. 

That is an open question. It is also an open question whether Flato's notion of 

6oc.+\r,ne 
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tragedy is the sane as Aristotle,and aie© such harder to answer because Plato didn't 
deign to write a treatise on tragedy. • In the oase of comedy, we are worse off beoause 
we have still less about it in Aristotle and in Plato than about tragedy. 

. e * . • 

So now let us then turn to the Apology of Socrates . I re m i n d you of one point which 
you know from the' Clouds and which is manifest and where there oan be no disagreement. 

In the Clouds Socrates comes to sight as an astronomer and a teacher of rhetoric. 

That is a matter tff public knowledge in Athens. Now we are about twenty years later ■ 
and Socrates appears again on the stage but this time as an accused man. I mean, 
that is not irrelevant. You must take an intelligent Athenian who is not what now 
would be called a culture-vulture, but an intelligent man with his wits about him. .. 

Be seen Aristophanes* comedy and now he sees Socrates again. Thi s time, not in a 
mask but himself. . What do we hear? 

Now in the beginning, in the proolmion , because that is of course a -speech, properly 
elaborated, properly built up, and begins Introduction, toe proolmion . > The main . 
assertionfchas toocome dear from the paper, is the accusers have lied and Socrates will 
say the truth. He says even, the whole truth. That is the point. Socrates e xp l i citly 
says that he say the whole truth. And the accusers have said nothing but lies. 

But that is qualified, what he says about the accusers right at the beg inn i n g in the 

first or seoond sentence where he says, "Ihey have said so to speak nothing truth," 

meaning it is not literally true. They have said certain things which are IJufrte. Now 
what does this qualification in itself mean? It is absolutely Impossible to say some¬ 
thing which does not contain an element of truth. If you say, “I have seen Mr. X 
killing Mr. Y," and Mr. Y is alive and Mr. X at that time was in an entirely different * 
town, it is a simple lie, yet Mr. X is and Mr. Y is. Every truth is prior. Every lie : 
is based on some preceding truth. That is true. • -' 

But (this is not quite what Socrates means because immediately after he says that he : 

has XeH. to wondering most about one thin g of the many t h i n gs which they have lied. • 

You know, not all things they said were lies. And a little bit later, in 17B 7, he 
says, "These men, as I assert, have said hardly anything or nothing true." He does not 
say that everything is a lie, but that is not terribly important. The biggest lie, be 
says, was that they said Socrates is a clever speaker because he ^will easily refute 
them now. A clever speaker is a speaker who gets an acquittal the worst circumstances 
and Socrates knows he will be condemned. So that will be refuted. &it then he inter¬ 
prets that a bit and says, their biggest lie was that I am a clever speaker unless 
they mean that I say the truth. If a clever speaker is a man who says the truth, then 
I am a clever speaker, because he will indeed say the whole truth. He discla im s the 
use of rhetorical art but he will speak as he used to speak on the market place and ¥ 
in other places. Socrates, on the market place, t alkin g to others, a citizen, an ■: 
ordinary citizen, has nothing to do with the art of rhetoric. And especially the art 
which he would need now, the art of forensic rhetoric. I mean, is the term forensic 
rhetoric known to you? Because sometimes certain very simple expressions are unknown. 
Aristotle, for example, makes the didtinction of rhetoric into three kinds* forensic 
rhetoric dealing with right and wrong used before law courts; deliberative rhetoric 
dealing with the expedient and inexpedient^used in political assemblies, and f- 
rhetoric for s how,erdi splay rhetoric, dealing with the beautiful aid ugly or nohle and 
base; used for show sake or edification sake.. So Socrates, he does not possess the 
art of forensic rhetoric. • Why? And be proves that to them. I mean, prior to the 
proof by deed, that he will be condemned, but he proves it right at the beginning. '• 

If you ^11 turn to 17B. Do you have it? "Now I have ascended for the first time, or •. 
come up to the law court, seventy years old, and I am in the position of a stranger 
with regard to the way of speaking here enyloyed." Do you have that? He does not 
possess the art of fosensic rhetoric because he has never been accused. That is of 
course not a good proof because there were many teachers of rhetorio who were never 
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A: Public opinion? • ~ ' ' 

'S: Public opinion. They are nameless. Many, many. But' still, let us not leave it 
at what could be an abstraction. The folk mind of Athens. The pubHo opinion. Where 
does it reside? Where does it reside, the public opinion, this first aocusation? 
Where does it reside? Tes? •• • • 


A: He identifies Aristophanes ... . 

• * • , * ... , * • •*. 

Si Tes, Aristophanes is perhaps a mouthpiece of them and the only proper name he 
can mention there, but Aristophanes acted as a mouthpiece, as Socrates makes dear, 
but who are the accusers on whom Aristophanes relies? Who are they? I mean, public 
opinion, right, but still let us be a bit more scientific. Sow de - th e y d ec id e7♦“Ulidg? 
How do you find out what , the public opinion, say, on Vice President Nixon is? How do 
you find out? .. / ^ 


A;' Tou ask someone; by polls. 

"S: Tes, I mean, you don't have millions there but what do you do? I mean, you can .• 
talk to many people. Well, may I suggest a simple answer. Public opinion, in this 
sense, resides in many Athenians and if itiis really simply the piblic opinion, I - • 
think one can say the majority of the Athenians. The majority of Athenians aocuse.. ; 
Socrates of something in the past. Where are these many, this majority, now?. -. 

• • . v • *. .• s • 

A: On the bench. They are trying him. • - • • ; 

Sj The first accusers are the others, sure. That is the Joke. By characterising.: 
.the first accusers, he accused the others. But if you want to be a bit more 
- scrupulous and pedantic, you say actually it was the fathers of the present ones. - 
.But it amounts to the same thing. That is what they sucked in,one can say, by their, 
fathers' milk. Tes? I mean, when they were little children they were told by their' 
.fathers that he's such a wicked man. So. It amounts to the same thing. The former 

* generation of Athenians or the present generation of Athenians, the former majority 

. or the present majority; these are the first accusers.. And Socrates uses a rhetorical 

* trick which is quite remarkable, that he shows in them‘\he mi rr^r- by asserting^ • ... 

(VW{ • But there is of course that. Now what do they charge Socrates 

* .with? There are various formulations. The first occurs in 183 6, that there is 
some Socrates, a wise m 2 n, a worryer about the celestial things and someone who has 

. sought out all things beneath the earth and who makes the weaker speech the stronger 
. speech. This is tiiat they say. And that in itself is an accusation. The last case 
is obvious, that means a teacher of rhetorical Tes? But a worryer, or thinker 

you can also say, about celestial things, the things aloft. That this should be 
wicked, we do not immediately understand. Therefore, we would have to look up and 
we find in Xenophon, for example, and even here, some evidence that this was regarded 
^ as an impious thing. And the things beneath the earth-*that aa4 not onions, as 
' Strepsiades thought, but Hades—life after death—he investigated that. Now there 
is another formulation a little bit later, when Aristophanes a re o re a a! - * coming up. 

‘Now when he says, what is most irrational about it, that it is impossible to know and 
ho name the names of these accusers unless he happens to be a comic poet, that is a 
mere accidental case that one of these accusers happened to be a oomic poet whomakes 
\. himself a mouthpiece of public opinion. But he's not the accuser. 

Now, what is the motive of these people? Why do they say that, do they calumniate 

Socrates? Why do they say he's a wicked man? And he indicates this in the issaediate 

sequel where I stopped here. He refers to the envy . Why are they envious? I mean, 

if somebody says, this is an eabettler of public funds .wrongly, the motive is not 

• «/ 
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St les, it would be thatl Some of then live even in nuch-less-fold poverty. X mean, ' 
some get mch less then ten thousand' as you can see from this • Ton 

could say perhaps, he lives in one of the highest poverty brackets in the countzy. .* 

And that is very strange. Although he lives as such a poor nan, his companions 
.are the sons of the wealthiest. Of the wealthiest men. This, incidentally, 
answers a simple question which we must be realistic enough to raise: what were 
the sources of Socrates' livelihood? Although he didn't work, he didn't ignore 
that he has to live. An absolutely proper question, it seems to me. I think it is 
answered most beautifully in Xenophon's Oeconondcus which deals with economics— 

, with private economics, that is—and therefore, since Socrates is a teacher of 
economic*, we have to apply the question to him. And I think the answer is the 
question in a brief didcussion at the beginning where they say what is money, what A 
is property, and by virtue of a very sophisticated definition of property, they a 
arrived at the conclusion th af friends may be money. That was Socrates' money. y 
He had these wealthy people.* I mean, with good breeding externally, but still 
And they of course made Socrates the more hated because they thought it was very FW 
. great fun to go to a pompous ass msd with all decorations and dignities and then 
to show him up. Well, it redounded to Socrates' unpopularity. Xou remember the ^ 

previous statement about the older comrade of Socrates, Chairephon, who was a 
friend of the multitude and that's a different generation. The consequence of tM■ 
story—that Socrates was accompanied by these young and wealthy men—is that he 
corrupted the young because these dignitaries, naturally, didn't tMA that « 
was the right thing to do but it was a luxury. . 

. •» r •. Corrv pr‘on : a * : 

Now in this connection, the calumny against Socrates is reformulated, in 5 to 
7. Now these unmasked men say that what people say—because they can't possihly 
say, "He has found me out," so they must calumniate—so the worst they can say ’ 
about him, what is generally said about all philosophers; namely, the things aloft ..*> 
and those under the earth and not believing in the gods and making the weaker x 

speech stronger. Tou see, not believing in the gods is now in the center because 
... We come back, we will see that this is the crucial issue later. And then he 
speaks of the three accusers by name—Meletos, Anyttfs and Iycon. Meletos spoke for 
the poets, was angry on behalf of the poets; Anytbs was angry on behalf of the! • ri ’ 
craftsmen and politicians; and Lycon on behalf of the orators. So the orators are ■; 
now added, as you see, and the artisans *nd politicians are represented by one and 
the same man. Both artisans and politicians have to do with the demos . Either 
they belong to the demos, as the artisans proper, or they work in the demos or on 
the demos , the politicians. Anyttfs is in the middle. He seems to have been the 
most important of the three as is shown also by the -dialogue Meno . - 

Now then, Socrates turns to the defense against the present accusers. And then he 
quotes the formal charge. Do you have that, in 243? Now let.us take the charge, 
the,charge made against him. Do you have that? ' ’ * 


A: "Socrates is guilty of" .... ; ' 1 , 

S: No, no, read the preceding verse. The immediate' 






.A: "I shall now try to defend myself against Meletos, high-principled and patriotic 
as he claims to be, and after that against the rest. Let us first consider their 
deposition again as though it represented fresh prosecution. It runs something like 
this:" ... • ••• - 


. ;. ~i r 
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st You see, "something like this." Tes? • 

• • 

. •* *• * ■ ■,** . 

At "Socrates Is guilty of corrupting the minds of the young and of believing In * : ; 

• deities of his oun invention instead of the gods recognised by the state.” 

■ yhicJvfiitt*; i.. 

St literally, not believing in the gods^* re cognised, believes, but other strange, 
demonic things. TesT 

A: "Such is the charge. Let us examine them" ... ^ ‘ 

St Tes, such ; not this. .Ton see, Plato makes it dear by references before and 
after that the charge is not quoted literally. By a fortunate accident, the literal. 
version of the charge has been preserved in Diogenes* • Xenophon, too, 

does not quote the charge literally, but Xenophon makes very minor, almost 
invisible, changes. Plato makes very big changes. In the true charge, the charge 
of impiety comes first, before the charge of corruption. And seoondly, Plato emits 
.one word; namely, in the charge it is "not believing in the gods in which the city 
believes, but introducing other new divinities." This introducing is dropped by 
Plato. Good. Whatever that may mean. 

Row we came to the corruption charge which he takes up in the first place. Socrates 
corrupts the young. He makes the young worse. That makes sense only if there are 
people who make the young better. What makes the young better, asks Socrates. 

First, the answer of Meletos, 24D, the law. The law. Socrates does not question 
that.' But what does ne'ias&to that, the question about the laws? "But that’s not 
.what I ask, my best, but which human being, who in the first place knows this very 
thing, namely the laws?" Tes? Why is the answer "the laws" not sufficient? 

Socrates does not question the proposition that the laws make the young better. 

What does this mean, this transition? Why does he appeal from the laws to human 
beings? Or even a single human being? Tes? _ . . - •. r: 

• a * ... ‘ a * *’Ja 

A: That the laws are conventional it ftay be but people ... - * m -•••-- 

Si That is very good. But that is not said here. We. must begin from what he^fo***//' 
explicitly says. He doesn’t speak of the making of the laws, but of the mak^jg of 
the laws. Now what he’s suggesting is the laws become effective on the young only, 
by human beings who act in accordance with the laws and therefore who knowp the • 
laws. The question of the laws as an authority goes through the work, as we shall 
see later, but it is not the theme. It becomes the theme in the Crito . which we 
will read after“«i«. Who ere then the human beings which make the young better? . 

And Meletos gives an answer in accordance with democracy as then understood: 

Everyone! The judges, the jurymen, the men in the assembly, and so on and so on, 
and the men in the council. All Athenian citizens are good educators. Let us 
consider that for one moment. To accuse someone of corrupting, of making certain 
things worse, means that I know what is good. Otherwise, the charge makes no sense. 
Meletos claims, as a matter of course, that he knows what is good. And he implies 
that it is easy to know it. .Everyone, all Athenians know it. Perhaps he means even 
all men know it. Now how could all men know what is good. ' v - 

(End of first side of reel)#) • - ' ._■* . . .. : 

... Platonic philosophy implies the rejection of this notion. There is no naturally 
available knowledge* ofIt may be acquired, but it is not by nature avail¬ 
able. There is by nature available something like a divination of the good. That’s 
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surely what Plato Mans. But this divination is not knowledge and therefore you 
can in no way raly on it. 

v* • * 

You remember Socrates' previous assertion about his wisdom which implies that ha .1* 
does not know what is the good. He is ignorant about these greatest things. But 
he also doubts whether what the Athenians believe to be good is good because he knows 
that the Athenians do not know. He doubts whether the Athenians know what is the 
good and he spreads this doubt by making it clear to everyone that he doesn't know. 
That is corruption. To that extent, Socrates proves the charge^of.corruption fl*om 
‘ the Athenian point of view. The question,is whether there is* 1 point of view. 

But the question is also whether the$eSiir^ Mint of view can be brought out ina^ 
popular speech except by reference to th4 4 4>x>4&. Now what is Socrates' main 
argument against the assertion, all Athenians know what is good? A typically r. 

So crate example which goes through all these kinds of discussions. In all beiag£^3 
of knowledge, there are only a few who know. Experts are rare in every field. But. 
knowledge is expert knowledge. Hence, expert knowledge regarding good and bad— 

.the only genuine knowledge—is also rare. Now you see that this is confirmed £y- 
another feature which we have observed which you may very well call ironical, but 
as we have seen before, the ironical things have to be taken as seriously as non* 
ironical things. Since in all tn&gi there are only a few who know, Socrates, with 
perfect consistency, sends people to the professional educators, to the Sophists. 

On this basis, inevitable. Whatever this knowledge may be which Gorgias and such 
people possess, Socrates does not possess that knowledge of the good. So let us 
-keep this in mind. We do not know ... Socrates' wisdom, which is knowledge of 
his ignorance, includes as such ignorance of the good. How can he live? I repeat 
that. Let's this question fo i» - th a m oaaat. - : . . . . . » 

t* mind ” .... 

" Now let us turn-rV* cannot possibly read the whol^—to 25C 5, where he says to 
Meletos, "Now tell us, by Zeus, Meletos, whether it is better to live among good 
citizens or wicked citizens." Do you have that? .• 

I*As "Eere is another point. " Tell me seriously, Meletos, is it better to live in 
'a good or a bad community? Answer my question like a good fellow. There is 
nothing difficult about it.' Is it not true that wicked people have'a bad effect 
.upon those with wh ich they are in closest oontact and good people have a good effect? 

• - • ; .. v .. .. ^ ' . • 

."Quite true. \ ’. . . . " ’ 

"Is there anybody who prefers to be harmed rather than benefited by his associates? . 
Answer me, my good man. The law cocmands you to answer. Is there anyone who 
prefers to be^harmed? .• - ' /, .. 

z • . • ■ " **. -' '• * .' •• . . ' * * 

"Of course not. - • ... ? .... ' • *- : r 

."Well then when you summon me before this court for corrupting the young and making 
their characters worse, do you mean that I do so intentionally or unintentionally? 

_"I mean intentionally.: • •..‘ . * ... . • ; _ _ _ • 

- *. • ■ 

- "Why, Meletos, are you at your age so nach wiser than I at mine? You have.discu«ied 

that bad people always have a bad effect and good people a good effect upon their_ 

nearest neighbors. Am I 30 hopelessly ignorant as to not even realize that by •• 
.spoiling the character of one of ny companions, I shall run the risk of getting 
some harm from him? Because nothing else would make me commit this great offense 
intentionally. No, I do not believe it, Meletos, and I do not suppose that anyone 



else does. Either I have not a bad influence, or it is unintentional, so in either •• 

- case your accusation is false. And if I unintentionally have a bad influence, the 
correct prooedure in cases of such involuntary misdeamenors is not to susnon the 
culprit before this oourt but to take them aside privately for instruction and 
.reproval because, obviously, if my eyes are opened I shall stop doing what X do not 
.intend to do." " 

St Now let us stop here. What Socrates says here is this: the charge is ground¬ 
less. Why? Because no one corrupts willingly for no one wishes to be harmed. • .. 

I Everyone wishes to be benefited, but the good benefit and the bad ham. No one 
wishes to make others bad. No one wishes to corrupt others. So if Socrates 
corrupts others, he does it unintentionally.- Socrates goes beyond that: if anyone • 
corrupts anyone, he does it unintentionally. What is the consequence} Tes? 

* * ' * * . . ; * ’ » ’ . 

A: The law then would be meaningless. • . ; - . V- .V • • 

• •••*■ • ‘ "* ' ■ • ■. 

S: Absolutely. Punishment ws ulo - b e unjustified because—we can easily enlarge 

that and prove it from other dialogues—the thesis of Socrates was all sinning is • 
involuntary. And involuntary sinning is not punishable. This thesis by itself "■ . 
leads to the denial of the legitimacy of punishment. Punishment is an irrational 
act of revenge—not more=-which is of course a terrific assertion. If you are 
accused of undermining the polls , you say such an immensely valuable institution 
as the gallows and penitentaries are irrational institutions, you destroy the city 
as far as it goes. He’s very extreme. Tou se$, Socrates is in one way very 
reticent and very polite and doesn't say things which are hard on the ear. What 
he in fact says is very harsh if you have ears for that. That is the consequence. 

The consequence is—you are perfectly right—no one can punish anyone rationally. 

But there is another thing. Not only the consequence is remarkable; the premise. 

What is the premise? No one wishes to be harmed. Everyone wishes to be benefited* 

That presupposes what? ; * y ., - • ••' . 

A: It presupposes that the people can tell what will ham and what will benefftthem* 
them* .-•’••• ‘ . ..■■■' - • ■ ■* " . • 

S: Tes. Very good. /TCow atate it more generally because the implication of 
benefit and ham is spec i f i c . Everyone knows what good and bad is. Tes. Everyone - 
knows what good is. But this was denied. Now if we do not know what good and bad 
is, we cannot teach others, we cannot improve others. Not only is punishment • 
irrational, instruction too is irrational. That is /4c /WAica^wj • That's 
fantastic. But we must really see where we can find some ground. We must see 
first ... look in that abyss. The conclusion which Socrates draws: since no one ' 
can punish and no one can instruct in matters of good and bad, and therefore there 
can also not be corruption in particular, the corruption charge is groundless. 
Groundless. Tou see, Socrates doesn't argue the matter crut here on common sense V*; 
grounds here. That's a fantastic thing in such a speech where only coanon sense 
would be in order; namely, everyone knows today what corruption means in a 
practical way. I mean, if you take Xenophon—who is much more pedestrian in these 
things than Plato—for example, one thing corrupting the young boys co uJ,d mean a , - * 

certain sexual misconduct. Xenophon even goes a bit out of his way to-^y-that • ^ 

Socrates was a perfectly decent man in that respect. But it oould also mean, Tor - 
example, other things; to make them bad democrats. That was also discussed by . 

Xenophon, you know, by his relation to Alcibiades and Critias, Socrates had a 
politically corrupting influence. Socrates doesn't speak of that here..a t all * He 
says the corruption charge is groundless but the grounds of thls_~nsesd^e~~are ~ dE/fte/ict-., 
absolutely fantastic* They inply denial of the polis and of knowledge'in any 
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signlfloant sense. So* 

. ... .... ... *. * ... 

.. Now we come to the impiety charge. Let os read the beginning of that. Tee? "Now 
- then, men of Athens, this is then manifest what I said, that Meletos has not taken 
* care to be concerned in these matters either much or little (i.e. not at all)." 

The oonstant pun on the name Meletos that reads like the Greek word for caring: the 
oarer hasn't oared for educating. That goes with all the ... "Nevertheless tell 
us how do you say that I corrupt the young ones." Tcu see, so now we oome back to 
common sense, to the specific charge of corruption. Tes? Go on. 

A: "True the terms of your indictment may be clear that you accuse me c£ teaching 
them to believe in new deities instead of the gods recognized by the state. Is not 
.that the teaching of mine would you say has this demoralizing effect?".,- _ ; • 


... Ss 0, that is really bad. Is this the Penguin7 I retract my praise. "Is it not 
by teaching this that I oorrupt?" The word corrupt is perfectly clear. In other 
words, what he does now—that is very important—he reduces the corruption charge 
to the impiety charge. The real thing is not the corruption charge; the real 
thing is the charge of impiety. And that is a point which must be stressed because 
Bumet\,'especially, did everything he could to minimize the impiety charge. The 
— question does no longep concern knowledge. That is important. . This Greek word which 
is — nomit&ru Socrates does not nord^zln the gods. Now 

norAt£ln . that comes from the word noraos . but it has in itself roughly these two 
Crelevant meanings* not to worship the gods and npt to believe in the gods. That 
is indistinguishable when you have such a noni\&n . “'It becomes distinguishable if 
it is said that Socrates does not nondi&n that the gods are. Then you must 
translate it, "does not believe," you know, because you cannot say "he does not 
worship that the gods are," It has this eW/Ji/i+V • But now, the emphasis, 

• as I say, is not knowledge. It is worship and/or belief. Now what do you call this? 
I don't know this word, to irritate a fellow so that he makes a statement by making 
"• of which he is licked. How do you ... ; ? 


Ai Provoke. 



Si Provoke! Now Socrates says, "Vttll, do you mean to say that I do not believe 
in the gods of the city,-.but in some other gods of mine?" And Meletos says, "No. 
-No gods at all. Tou are a straight athj^st." Now after this point let us go on. 
* "Tou strange (or marvelous) Meletos! .Why do you say that? I do not believe that 
- the sun and the moon are gods as .the other human beings believe?" Tes? . Go on. 

At "He certainly*... •*» 


St "By Zeus," he says, "gentlemen of the Jury, because he says that the sun is a 
stone and the moon is earth (or earthy)." Tes? Now what is that? That we mist 
consider. Socrates has a kind of retreat, but he does not retreat. He says, 
granted for a moment that I don't believe in Zeus and Hera. I would at least 
' believe in the sun and moon as gods, in what we call the cosmic gods. Some of you 
may remember our discussion about the Banquet where they played such a role. The '' 
cosmic gods, the gods which natural reason perceives to be gods. Self-owing and 
:S»efi*splend£dt beings, ioJi K/iife s ce*i Stc. • The gods 

which all human beings believe in." 1 How does Socrates answer to that? .Meletos says, 
“No. - He says th&z4/are nofgods, they are Just inanimate things, stones and earth. * 
And how does Socrates answer? ' *. j ■ -- . . 


» At Shall I read?. 




v..#v 
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Si Yes. ’ •. ■ 

• " ' ’ • . « < , 

A: "Do you Imagine you are prosecuting ea Anaxagoras, ay dear Meletos? Have you 
so poor an opinion of these gentlemen and do you assume them to be so illiterate 
as not to know that the writings of Anaxagoras are full of theories like these. 

And do you seriously suggest that is from me that the young get these Ideas when . 
they can buy them on occasion at the mafcket place for a shilling at most and so * 
have a laugh on Socrates" ••• (Laughter from the class.) That's the English 
translation. 

St Well, all right. We can translate ... Do on. 

At "... who claims them for his own, to say nothing of their being so silly. 

Tell me, honestly, Meletos, is that your opinion of me7 Do I believe In no god? 

' • , « 

"No, none at all. Not In the slightest degree." 

St Yes. Both swear, by the way. Socrates swears In his question addressed to ■ • 
Meletos and Meletos ... And "by Zeus," each of them. Now, not even the cosmic v 
gods Socrates believes, which all men believed in. Socrates does not prove—that 
such has become clear—that he believes In the gods which the city believes In, 
because that had been ruled out. Granted or not granted. The question is now '' 
only the cosmic gods. And what does he say regarding the cosmic gods? Well, he 
uses at least an argument. And the argument Is, "I am not asr Anaxagoras.- An • f 
Anaxagoras is a fellow who is an ath^e^t, but not I." Not I. That's all. So, in 
other words, that Socrates believes In the cosmic gods is a bit more plausible, to 
speak cautiously, than that he believes in the Olympian gods. I cannot repeat an 
argument which I developed at soms length vhen we discussed the Banquet last time. 
Anaxagoras was an ath^st. By stating his views in writing, as we've seen, 

Anaxagoras was corrupting the young or, at least, trying to corrupt the young. Now 
we know what corruption is, don't we? What does corruption mean now? 

A: Impiety. 

Si Impiety. Yes. But Impiety, not believing, and that comes from nomos . The 
standard is the nomos . No one knows whether the gds are and, in particular, 
whether the sun and moon are not Just stones and other inanimate things. The nomos ; 
perhaps a kind of universal nomos . It says that. We must first conclude the ~ 
discussion of this argument before we turn to a general discussion, if we still 
have time. 

Now how does the argument go on from here? In other words, Socrates argues then as 
follows: you have never heard me say, all right, the sun and moon are inanimate 
things. By what right can you aocuse me of that? You have no leg to stand on. 

And now Socrates turns the table and says, I can pcove to you now that I do believe 
in the gods of the city from your own charge jif f.'ir 1 r*»y. Socrates believes in 
other new demonic things. That was admitted by the accuser and that is a simple / * 
piece of forensic rhetoric. .'He who believes in horsey things believes that there 
are horses. He who believes'in elephantio things believes that there are elephants.' 
And, therefore, bg.who believes in demonic things believes that there are demons. 
There cannot be demonic things if there are no demons. What are demons? Demons 
are either gods or children of gods. ' In either way, a man who believes in demons 
believes in gods. But whioh are the gods who are generated, especially by the 
intercourse of human beings and gods, and are more particularly called demons in 
contradistinction to gods? Which are these gods? The sun and moon? No. The ■ - . 
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Olympian gods. That’s it. And Socrates uses the rather blasphemous example of . 

mules. He who admits mules are asses—as they are called here—admits that there 
are horses and asses. Therefore someone who believes in beings created by the 
mixture of gods and men believes that there are gods. In other words, that % " 

argument doesn't prove anything. It only proves that Socrates was a ouch better . 
rhetorician than the man was who formulated the charge.' The charge of impiety . y 
is not refuted in any way. The only part of the argument which has an element of 
proof is that regarding the cosmic gods because these are something which we 
HiTnan beings—meaning all human beings with the exception of some freaks like 
Anaxagoras—believe in. So we cannot o bv i ate .that. 

3 * 

So this is the defense. I mean, the other things are a defense of Socrates' way 
of life—you know, a justification—but they are not the defense against the 
charge. That's the refutation of the charge. But that is the least important 
thing about the Apology , though it is by no means negligible. Socrates' whole 
presentation, which is underlined all through the explicit int e rpr e t at l ori^of the >rt ™ t '* > *' >< 
charge, is that his wisdom consists in ignorance, in knowledge of his ignorance. 

By the way, you see how important this issue of the cosmic gods is. I mean, after 
all the gravest charge is to be an atl^£st. It is a less grave charge not to 
believe in the gods of the city, obviously. So the graver charge of atheism 
would mean to deny that the sun and moon are gods. How could a man arrive at 
this conclusion, that the sun is merely a stone7 ‘How could he arrive at that 
conclusion? What would he have to do? Astronomy. What Socrates was accused of /' 

doing, you know; walking on the air and looking around and down on the sun. That 
was what he was said to have done in the Clouds . So the astronomy issue is, of 
course, important. 


Socrates knows then nothing of the greatest things, neither of the gods nor of the 
good. How then can he live? That's the question. How can he live? Because it 
is easy to say, to show, that every knowledge which he does possess, for exassle 
that he's an Athenian citizen and married to Xantlfippe and what have you, that 
this does not permit him to live because how should he conduct himself as an Athenian 
citizen and as a husband of Xanthippe and all other things? The guiding questions, 
or the crucial questions, he cannot answer. How can he live, as far as we see up 
to now? What is his wisdom? You know that b 7 now. In what does his wisdom, 
consist, according to his own declaration? Miss Hill? 

At In knowing of his ignorance; in knowing what he doesn't know. . . ' ' . 

S: Yes. In knowledge of his ignorance regarding the greatest things. But, all • » 
right, what does it lead to, the knowledge of his ignorance? What follows if he * 
knows that he's ignorant?- • . 

A: An attenpt to remedy the situation, to acquire ... 


S: Yes. But let us assume that this is impossible for some reason or other. That 
appears to be the way in which the issue is stated here. Wall? . 

As ’ Great caution? 


Sj Yes. Not to assent. Not’to assent to what he does not know. Not to^ nomiizln ^' 
Yes? Not to believe. Not to believe because he doesn't know. But examine, again 
and again, see whether one cannot perhaps know and yetfproperly Joring that baok toJ.' 
d some. ‘)But there is an alternative.-v The first is not noiilt&n . And the other is?T 
The only alternative.. t.^ Nonl^rln l j Believing in and aooep'ting the nomos . Livingy 

4 4 Wwe 


• by the noaos . That is of course partly Also, you know, the oracle, and so on. 

.. That is not the last word, but ve are speaking now only of what has appeared up to .' 

• now. Tea want to say something? ‘ *’.••■* : . •- 

. . . .... 7 : . .v . / 

• * * * • • . . . • • * * . * 

."•A: Veil,' I'm not sure. But to know and to. believe, they aren't the sane thing.' 

S: No. All right. What is the difference as it has ooae to light here? That's 
. a very long question becansejthis word ... I mean, belief has here this rather 
innocent use. For example, v3»!«A C 5ays, X is in the hospital, I don't believe 
he is. I have seen him around this morning. You know? That is not a solemn 
■‘meaning. But believing surely moans here to assent to something of which one does 
not know that it is true. Knowledge is used here rather not in ary technical 
■ sense, although the technical sense is not excluded. To repeat, Socrates does of 
course not say, "I know that I know nothing" literally understood, because he knows 
that he's accused among other things. But he says that he is ignorant regarding 
the most important things. And these most important things are obviously the gods 
-and the good, whatever the relation between the gods and the good may be. Did I 
answer your question? Yes? . . t - • 

A: To know what he does not know would imply that he knows what it would be like 
to know something and I don't understand how these seemingly two statements 
reconcile with one another. • 


S: Yes, but is it not ... You are perfectly right. ' One would have to go beyond 
I ha^e that but ,let us first take what you said. In order to say that I know that I do 
' <AOwiiot kno^rwhat 15 • Yes. That is true. But is this not also possible, to 

' have a common sensible fawn-ledge of knowledge, as distinguished from a 

developed knowledge of knowledge? I mean, for exacple, this HKet-t Ij aJfojrefiCJtb 
says^methi-ng-to--the-co-jion-sensi-cal-m 2 n- and the other says, "I know it. I have 
seen it." Yes? Good, I mean, we don't go into a very subtle question how such 
knowledge is possible^k'&vjn pzKtffU/) ^et-Seey), We all understand whether it *»o 

i f r^.^kes sense. ^ All right. And ve also Men ov that there is a kind of legitimate 
j -r«is©n," and without havingn&eveloped Abe doctrine of the syllogism, we 

^J-Jcan see that someone contradicts himself. So we can also see that someone makes 
VrctSOfli/tf assertions and that they'are formally untenable like Hellos here who says Socrates 
, ^doesn't believe in gods but believes in demons, yes? That doesn't require a 

developed^ <hc./c%u . But I would go even further to answer your question and 

say, if I say I do novknow the most Important things, I know what the most 
Important things are. That is very plain. But the most important things appear to 
be the gods and the good. Now can one not prove that these are the most important 
.■ things? I mean, on the basis of our everyday knowledge t&ich no sensible man would 
. ever question, can we not prove that? I mean, that is of the utmost importance for 
human life as a whole whether there are or there are not gods. 

• - • • effect 

As ; But are the gods so important? Or the fact of their being gods or the 4evt that 

.• their being gods has on the*? ‘ ; ‘ • * • - ' 

* • . ■’ 

•• -..Si What do you take ... AH right. Let us then specify it and say Socrates doesn't 

know what is most important for man. Let us forget about the gods far the time beinf 
. and speak of the good. If you do not know what the good is, you cannot act rational! 
• ’ • .1 mean, you don't know what to choose, whether, one should rather commit suicide or 
■- * • do what this principal did, shooting .the young kid, ' ■' • If we are 

really ignorant 




As 


^ r ,. ) ■ 


This kind of snores wouldn't seem to be confined to aort ttl man - n , i f_C » V^~ ? 

• fl/ie ' » 



s- Veil. Kelatos says, all Athenians, yea? And Socrates looks around and asks some 
Greek a normal citizen, "How do you know this?" Well, ultimately he did tell something, 
"This*is how our fathers lived.* And then Socrates can fight and say, "Well, your . 
fathers r -1 *" said certain *Mng a about the distance fTon At hen a to Sparta for example— 

»m« v-i nA of thing—that you know now isn't true.". So in tradition one can say that. 

All right. And w# go on. How does he taow/ And it proves to be something like 

traditions of the fathers and that is not sufficient. I mean, although this ... 

* * • • 

Q: But the gods, in other words, can prove something that is otherwise unprovable, , 

S: Thqt would be one way. That would be one way to say the answer to the question. 

Cwhat is good?" can be proven by the gods and therefore there must be gods. Yea, but 

still, that would have to be established. How do we know that there are gods? Sow if 
the gods are questionable, that means the good would become questionable on that ground, 

too. We don't know. ! • • * 

. * * # ’*•••* 
How can Socrates live? And up to this point, we cannot say more than there is this ■ - 

alternatives either in obeying the no-?::, the nonos who claims to know and who is ■ • 

surely more respected than any chance human being. Surely it is questionable, but at 
least it makes some popular sense. And then the alternative ia not to act. And that is 
what Socrates is going to say immediately after that: I did not act. I mean, he aays, 
first act politically but then he enlarges it. He did not act. But obviously one . 

cannot be literally accused for somethin- else. And he went to the var and then to , : - 
tia jury and so on. So that cannot be quite literally true. But we must face that: ■ 
we see at point that Socrates knew that difficulty which is now ca ll i n g us in the 

social sciences, only it is much broader and it is not stated in terns of value judgments . 
as it is here, but that is implied. What was the way in which he found out? Somehow . 
it seems, Up to this point, that it was precisely ths reflection of his ignorance, his * 
not knowing, of the good which led him out of the wildneroess. Whether that can become' ' . ", 
fully clear from the Analogy , we must see, but surely that must become clearer than it . . 
it is now from the rest the work. Did I answer you? I mean, at least to the extant . 
that I pointed to tb« vay which we have to take now. So • 1 ‘• ■ 

So the question*is stated in this work with a very great radicalism. Punishment. ■ . 

It is sixsijested that punishment, if it is to be rational, would of course presuppose - * 
Vnovmedge of good. And instruction., also, as distinguished from pu nish m e nt. Iou • * 

.emember the distinction in Aristophanes re making people winged by words and 
whippings. That is this name distinction. Both are impossible as rational methods. 

Tea, but it goes beyond that. Look at the punitive systems. It is generally assumed 
that among the modes of punishment which men inflict on one another, capital punishment 
is the worst. I do not wish to go now into the niceties of gradation am ong capital 
punishment—youknow, drawing quartering ami hanging—but let us leave it at the general 
statement that capital punishment is generally regarded as much worse than a fine, a money 
fine, or imprisonment and so on. What does this presuppose? Knowledge! That life is 
of a much higher value than freedom to circulate and money. We presuppose that life • 
is valuable. On reflection, we would perhaps say it is not necessarily the highest • 

value , but it is surely a very high value. And all of it, too. The tremendous 
medical establishments are a proof of how highly we value our life. Toward the ; 

end of this book it is suggested that death being death, being asleep with dreams is ' 
perhaps better than almost everything which we esteem. But not everything. Because 
if you say, for example, that not life is the highest thing, but virtue. All 
right. But virtue means, of course, virtue of a living human being. Or if you • 
take Socrates' special assertion, the philosophic life, the life of examination, is 
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the best.' That becomes questionable by this question! is not death, as dreamless 
sleep which is> , distinguishable of course from simple non-feriftji, one night ... ... 

One long night is better than the day. If that beoomes a question, everything is 
a question, everything beoomes questionable. And vet the paradoxical fact is, 
Socrates, in sp^teT^as dedioated especially his^dldT life to vhat he regarded as . 
the one thing be^eftfcrand somehow, in plaoe of knowledge, this wisdom. And 

ve must read what he did, how he .succeeded.' Mr. Oilman? , -< 

A: Did Socrates rest content with a oommon sense understanding of what knot&edge 
is any more, than he had oommon sense understanding of what a good and evil Wnm.™ 
being vasty* tk c «■««.(y f »J tentative answer to this question 

4c that there was a oommon sense understanding of knowledge of ignorance which he 
is not ... There is also a oommon sense understanding of good and bad. 


St Let me put it this way. I would draw this conclusion from what you say: would 
one not have to go beyond that vhat I said? Socrates has knowledge of ... Tou 
see, that is not mere oommon sense knowledge. For example, let us take the simple 
case of Socrates* refutation of Meletos, yes? Let us take the statement of Meletos 

it stands, that this is self-contradictory and therefore 
absurd as knowledge and no other knowledge which you acquire from studying, say 
from logic and so on, could improve that knowledge as regarding the self-contradictory 
character of Meletos* statement. And therefore it is more than common sense 
knowledge. The alternative would be this: to say that Socrates does not know he 
does not know hit that he only op^es that he does not know—that was a line taken ky 
■**•«* a certain skeptic^ school —and Socrates contradicted 

fcy cl a i m i n g to know his ignorance. Socrates did not contradict himself. And, at 
any rate, that is exactly the differente between Socrates and skepticism because, 
as you observe, that whenever the mere ... The fact that some knowledge is possible 
is admitted by Socrates. ^iat £lone can be the cure for his problem. And of course % 
the question would be, even to establish that, what are those people who say we do 
not have any knowledge—the real skeptics. Is this not a tenable position? And I 
think that is implied in the work of Plato, not developed in this one, but implied 
throughout, that skepticism proper is impossible. And one only has to look at the 
s imp le fact that all skepticism uses arguments to show that we do .not know. And 
these arguments all imply knowledge, very simply. One old doct*rtf& of skepticism 
is the unreliability of the senses. They give specimens of that. They never speak 
of the errors of our ears regarding sounds and of our eyes regarding colors. I'm 
sorry I Of our eyes regarding sounds and of our ears regarding colors. They know 
that the hearing has its object sounds and that the sight has its object colors and 
so on. AH skepticism thrives on presupposed knowledge. Whether this is knowledge 
he highest sense, that is another matter. Without it no possible argument* ftaM 
no human position of any kind, this thinking. 




What Socrates implies, naturally, and we must see later on Aether we can bring this 
out, is that this knowledge—which no one can rejeot~does not necessarily give us 
an indication as to vhat is good and bad. And that is, of course, vhat he said. 
Ultimately, the Socratic argument will have to be a recourse to the nature of man. 

Bit we must see }[ £/£«> • Th® references of it are • 

there from the very beginning, Slhen ne uses these homely similes; if you bad acquired 
oolts or calves, and now you have acquired sons. '.Sans are not calves; men are not 
brutes. That gives us a key. What is good we mean primarily what is good for 
and what man is and i&at is characteristic 'of man is K.the answer for what 
is good, ... . *••• 

Tes, I t h i nk we must turn to that next time. We will have a report by Mr. Strickland, 


K 
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7 as, £r»3fe-i)fr*5^: - I always miss you because your ruuaoa begin both with St, ' And 
Mr, Johnson, you will ••• And a week later, Mr* Barger will report on tha Crlto , 
0, you did it* ' Well, otherwise/ Mr. White—one of you will reed it and the other 


will hand it in.- 'That will giro you'a week from Monday* 
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dwellers. And you keep your young people massed together like a herd of colts 

- at grass* None of you takes his own colt, dragging him away from his fellows in 
spite of his fretting and fuming, and puts a special groom in charge of him, and 
brains him by rubbing him down and stroking him and using all the means proper to 

.ohild-nursing, so that he may turn out not only a good soldier but also e-goo d-aan afefe 

- tfeo managerialty and cities*" You see, the Spartan education is mass education—of 
course, not what we understand today byjifciass education but of herds, of herds* The 
true education is that of an individual with a private tutor who cares for him 
alone* Caliias* position is inbetween* He seeks a tutor for his two sons* There¬ 
fore, that is a symbol of the fact that the virtue which his sons are going to 

' achieve are those belonging to the virtue of a human being and of a citizen* The 
virtue of a human being simply would be that of the individual; that of a citizen, 

of a group. Two is inbetween. • , . 

** *••*._ 

4 * 

Now let us begin at 213 9, at the moment where Socrates begins his examination of 
(lis fellow-citizens. Yes? Whoever has it, read it. -"I went to one of those who 
are supposed to be wise so that I could refute the oracle there in front of him, 
showing to the oracle that this one is wiser than I, but you, the oracle, said I 
was wise," Do you have that? ... 

A: "I went first to a man who had a high reputation for wisdom* I felt that here, 
if anywhere, I should succeed in disproving the oracle and pointing out to my 
divine , »You said th-t I was tho wisest of men, but here is a man who 

is wiser than I am** Well, I gav« a thorough examination to this person—I need 
not mention his name, but it was one of cur politicians that I was studying when I 
had this experience—and in conversation with him I formed the impression that 
although in many people's opinion, and especially in his own, he appeared to be 
' wise, in fact he was not; that when I began to try to show him that he only thought 
; he was wise and was not really so, fh u efftr fs ujovsite resent^hie, both by him and by . 
many of the other people present. However ,"l reflected as I walked away, I am 
certainly.^serth^n this man. It is only too likely that neither of us has any 
knowledge s tuff but he thinks that he knows something which he does not 

*- know, whereas I am quite conscious of my ignorance. At any rate, it seems that I 
am wiser than he is to this small extent, that I do not think that I know what I do 
*- not know." .. ; ' 1. ‘ ' 

"After this I went on to interview a man with an even greater reputation for wisdom. 
And I. formed the same impression again. And here too I incurred the resentment of 
" the man himself and a number of others." - ^. 

-'S: Yes. ^^et us stop here. Many of them, many others. So the first e x a m ination 
Is then upon the political man. There is one expression which is crucial: neither 
of us, he says, seems to know anything noble and good. Anything noble and good. 

In other words, no one is completely ignorant. For example, clearly each knows that 
the other is a human being and that they are in the city of Athens and so on. The 
• word knowledge is here used in the widest sense that they know nothing worthwhile. . 

- Nothing noble and good. And one can also say this implies also they do not know 
what the noble and the good is‘. And that is the greatest implication as will appear 
later. Let us read the immediate sequel where we left off. We cannot possibly read 

. the whole. 

A* "From that time on I interviewed one person after another. I realized with 

- • distress and alarm that I was making myself unpopular but. I. felt coup ell ed to put 

my" ... 
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At Was it an atteopt to avoid using the name of a god? \ \ 

* • » *• • % *. * • « • • . • ' I, a 

St K Answer yourself* .. . 

At’ Yes. •' * • .' \* 



St Nol Beoause £ says all the tine "by Zeus" and "by Hera." I think he swears' 
in this very *\Sr£€i££g somewhere, "By Zeus." Bat he says "by Zeus" all the tine. 

No. That can*t be true. There is in the Gorgias . 482B, there is a little 
explanation: "By the dog god of the Egyptians"; that gives us some indication. 

Who were the Egyptians, Z mean apart from the fact that they dwelled in the Nile * 

Valley and built pyramlnds? The Egyptians were presented in Herodotus* great 
work as men of excessive piety. They worshipped anything and one oculd first' 
say that is a part of the fact that Socrates has a kind of extreme piety that he 
worshipped that^ There is a funny passage in the dialogue Lysis .^211E. which I 
will read: "One ratl^to get possession of horses, another dogs,. another money, and 
another honor.- Of these things I carel5,ttlG. But for the possession of friends 
I have quite a passionate longing and rather obtain a good friend than the r • 

best quail or cock in the world, yes, by Zeus, rather than any horse or dog 
(meaning these which are infinitely more valuable than a quail or cock). By 
Zeus,^rathe^than a horse or dog. I believe even, bybthe dog, that rather than 
all gold, the Persian kings* gold, I would choose to gain or be a’ . : *’* \ 

comrade." You see, you have the two together—by Zeus, by the dog. And in the 
connection he mentions dogs as a rather desirable possession. A dog is mentioned 
together with a horse. Xenophon, as I said, never mentions this oath of Socrates. 

But he does something equivalent. He tells the story of a man who has a herd ' . - 
threatened by wolves and he seeks a dog to protect the herd. And then there is a"' 
conversation, if I remember well, between the cbg and the wolf and then a conversa¬ 
tion between the dog and someone else and then the dog swears by Zeus. That was the 
difference between Plato.and Xenophon, this little difference. _ 


Bat what really does it mean if we do not take this ironical excessive piety to# 

tI believe it is a joke and, in a way, a rather annoying .jok e but I cannot 

prove that. I mean there are certain suggestions in ^e prcoiniot/ ^which brought fvKy^V-e 

me to believe that but I don*t know whether it would 'stand up under analysis of * 

all the passages. It is a kind of joke at vulgar piety; - the belief in Zeus, Hera 

and so on. Socrates, I believe, said this: "You talk all the time about these gods 

as if you knew then. The p^ts tell stories as if they had been present. They . / 

are presented as beings who take a special interest in men, are very much concerned * 

with men. Now examine that. You say that the gods are a species of living beings 

who care for men. You don’t know that. Very profound studies,.would be needed to , 

prove such beings care for men. But there is one species of htaterg being which is 

empirically known to everyone as caring for men. One species only. ' And what is 

that7 It's really in itself an extraordinary fact. The dogs." The dogs are the 

only species who take to men in that way. That’s strange. I think that is part of 

the story; part, I don*t know whether that's the whole. ' ‘ 

’ 5; »» • 

Now Socrates turns to the poets but, you see, to sdi kinds of poets. To the poets 
of tragedies, and of dithyrambs and the others. Well. In a way he means of .course 
all poets but it is very remarkable that he does not mention here the oamic poet. 

Nov what about the wisdom of the poets, which was much more admirable than that of ; • ' 

the politicians? What did we see here? Now let us read that. "I take up their * **. 
poems which seem to be most carefully made by them." Yes? ■'* 


At **I used to pick up what I thought were some of their most perfect works and V- 
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question then closely about the meaning of what they had written in the hope of 
incidentally enlarging my own knowledge, Well® gentleman® I hesitate to tell you 
the trutho but it naxst be told® It is hardly an exaggeration to say that any of 
the by-standers could have explained those poms better than their actual authors,, 
So I soon made up my mind about the poets too 0 I decided that it ’.fas not wisdom 
that enabled than to write their poetry, but a kind of instinct or inspiration,," 

Ss Yes, n £$r 3 ana nature," more literally translated,, "By some nature and god 
possessed,," Yes? 


As "Such as you jeo in seers and prophets who deliver all their sublime messages 
without knowing in the least what they mean, It seenod clear to mo that the poets 
were in much the same case. And I also observed that the very fact that they were 
poets made them think that they had a perfect understanding of all subjects 

of which they were totally ignorant. So I left that line of inquiry too with the 
same sense of advantage that I had felt in the case of the politicians," 

5 i Yeso The poets understand their own doings less than the hearers,, The poets 
work not by wisdom but by some nature and inspiration. Like whom? Like some 
other human beings. 




As Priests? 

3 s Yes, priests not exactly, but like the soothsayers and like the iareiao _ 
remember Secretes hadn’t heard this from Apollo, He had heard it from iareiao * 
Socrates, by believing in the oracle, Socrates believes in the utterances of an 
unwise being because what is true of the poets is true of the prophetess in Delphi, 
tooo Yet he mcanineathese utterances of an unwise being, whfcch is his wisdom^ Se" TA 15 
is wiser than the p£&&be&s» than the oracle 0 The result of all these things is 
that So orate 8 is hated and envied, but also—that* 8 always tho other side of it—a 
certain feeling of superiority an Socrates ,s±do„ He’s froe from that delusion 
himself, You see, the poets db the part, the part, and 

it is quite the widest VarvvSr part because it throws light on the problem of the 
oracle and the oracle is tb starting point of the whole thing. 


Now the third stage, the artisans—>the manual workers one could almost say, What 
happenod there, -tow they possessed knowledge, Tho shoemaker knows why he does 
what he does, whereas the poet, according to this description, does not know what 
he doeso But they believe that they are wise in tho greatest things and there they 
, .are absolutely wrong. They have a limited wisdom, but they claim to be wic ^Asan ^ 3/1<i 
tht ]t Klffi qa MfT Now this passage, this third sontence that goes, "But, 0 Athenians, they 
seemed to me to have the same defect as the poets,” Do you have that? 

, As. "But, gentleswn, each professional expert seemed to share the same failings 
^I had noticed in the poets, I mean" ,,, 

Sg No, no. That is not correct. There is something else, "The poets and the 
good craftsmen, ” He omitted thato The gpod craftsmen. He spoke here, let us 
say, of the Sakelsb.tn artisans. If I may try to bring out the meaning of the Greek 
word for craftsmen, which I have said bof ore Jjdc me a J */ f) , that is also used for 
craftsman but it has a wider meaning. So it can also bo used in the sense of 
magistrate, literally it jn|ans ^something like people who vorl^^i , 

in the demos, but this-^fiae=l^«^ not only the ahoenpk^ra,^ felie magistrates. 

And you only have to look up this wrd^/V) tho English" teaofcews^wilf see\hat this 
is a term ,,, Tho moaning of magistrate occurs In Thucydides and other classical 
writings, to say nothing <£ inscriptions. The politicians too are a kind of crafts¬ 
men, Tho politicians too do have a tehrtP, an art, the good ones. But what Socrates 
says here is also implied. Just as Socrates lades the wisdom of the astronomers 
and he lacks the wisdom of the educators, he also lades the wisdom of the statesmen. 
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That's important. And needless to say that he lacks the wisdom of the craftsmen 
in the simple sense because he*s not a shoemaker and so on. AH these men* even 
theeood statesmen* have some wisdom but not the wisdom regard^ in the highest 
eenie. Many Athenians are wiser than Socrates. They all have a sphere in which •„ 
they are competent, in whioh they oan give reasons why they do what they do. But 
these Athenians are wiser than Socrates in sr partial «or££<5, in little things. He 
is wiser than all Athenians in the greatest things because he knows that he has 
no knowledge of them. But don't overlook the olaim which Socrates makes while 
being prosecuted for a capital crime. "I am wiser," he says, "than all of you.'' 
Imagine. Such insolenoel Xenophon puts it that Socrates' defense speech was 
famous because of the big mouth, one could almost translate, which he had. 

which is a derogatory term for talking big. He was ta l kin g big. 

So he does not flatter his accusers or judges. This is the end of the examination. 
I mentioned last time that Socrates did not examine the astronomers and the 
Sophists. At least not according to this report. The people for one of whom he 
could be mistaken. Why did he not examine them? The oracle, of course. The 
Delphic god, by implication, denies the wisdom of the astronomers and the Sophists 
by saying no one is wiser than Socrates. But the verdict of the Delphian god 
cannot be accepted without examination, as we have seen, and in this most important 
respect, the oracle was not examined. If we knew only the Apology- and the simple 
listener, the intelligent listener to Socrates' defense knew only the Apology— 
no writings of Socrates and they/.never talked to Socrates—this really must be 
. debatabl e, this point. Wxd 

btgjl Mev-inj 



I repeat then the question: What is the content of Socrates' wisdom? Let us read 
the answer which he gives in the immediate sequel, 23A 5, "But in this respect the 
god seems in truth to be wise and in this oracle to make this assertion, that 
human wisdom is of little or no worth." Do you have that? 

A: Yes. "But the truth of the matter, gentlemen, is this: that real wisdom is 
the property of gods and this oracle is his way of telling us that human wisdom 
has little or no value. It seems to me that he is not referring literally to 
Socrates but has merely taken my name as an example as if he would say to us. the 
wisest of you men is he who has realized like Socrates that in respect to wisdom he 
is really worthless." ... 


S: Yes. So Socrates possesses human wisdom, i.e., wisdom of little or no value. 
.This human wisdom is distinguished from wisdom proper, which would be super-human, 
as wither the gods have it or the astronomers and Sophists may have it for all we 
know. Yet to become aware of this ignorance regarding the greatest things and to 
make others aware of it is service to the gods, as is said in the immediate dequel. 
A service. Now we could read this up to this point as follows: Human wisdom is 
Identical with humility, but on the other hand, lest we misunderstand this sentence 
in a biblical sense, humility is nothing to be proud of, if I may express myself 
oomically or oontradiotorily, if you want. In other words, this humility is simply 
a sobriety, to be aware of your ignorance. But then Socrates uses a somewhat 
different expression. Let'-us read the immediate sequel where we left off. 

A: "That is why I still go about seeking and searching in obedienoe to the diUne 
command. If I think that anyone is wise butr la rt.naa-.no stranger" ... 

. Dr ' 

S: You see, there is here a careful referenoe to these strangers which would ? 
include Qorgias and(Prodloos and Hlpplas but nothing.is said about .) Yes? 
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As "And whan I think that any parson is not wise, I try to help the cause of the 
god by proving that he ia not," 

Ss Yes 9 more literally, ”1 assist the god/’ ,? I come to the help of the god," 

That is inpartanto This service to the god is an assistance to the godo Now as an 
assistance to the god it is of course something to be proud of 0 Not everyone can 
assist Apolloo Why does the god need assistance? Why does he need it? I mean, what 
we have seen before 0 We have hare a practical example here .before of why Apollo 
needs assistance. He needs no assistance for inspiring the • joreia o That he takes 
oare of. But once the has spoken, what happens next? The oracles were 

famous for their ambiguity, for their obsourity, for their lade of clarity. The 
god cannot produce that, or will not produce that, and the men need clarity and this 
is done by a human examination. In this sense, the god needs assistance. Yes? 

As Is not Soorates 3 using the oracle ,,, Could it not be interpreted as s imply 
Socrates® irony towards the audience hare? On the one hand, he’s being tried for 
impiety and on the other hand he claims that everything he does is the expression 
of his duty to the godo 

Ss You are, I think, ninet^nine per cent correct,. Let me state this as clearly 
as I can. In a strict sense, everything is ironical in a PI atonic dialogue, Ivoncal 
wendor-dif it doesn’t mean sneering, or 0 this ^dnd of thingo What does irony mean 
ori g i nall y? We have to go back to the Originally, simply a device; 

it means dissimulation. And it is applied®—I wonder if it is applied in the Clouds ? 
Or is it in another comio fragment? I dorrt know—-to Socrates, But then it acquires, 
through Socrates , a good meaning, Dissimilation has a good meaning if 

there is a noble dissimulation. Now in this sense the word is used by Aristotle 
when he speaks of the magnanimous man in the Sthjcs 0 A magnanimous man is ironical 
toward the many<> What does this mean? The magnanimous man, as Aristotle defined 
it, is a man who possesses all virtues, and is aware of them. So the magnanimous 
nan is a man of noble pride about his achievements, you can say 0 But when speaking 
to the many, to people without achievements, he dissembles his superiority. That 
is his humanity. So noble dissimulation means to dissimulate one’s superiority. 

It does not consist In saying to a man who is blind, "What wonderful eyes you have," 
or to a man v±th any other defect »„ But it ia dissimilation of superiority on 
the part of a superior man. Now that applies especially to that kind of superiority 
which the ancient thinkers regarded as the highest; namely, wisdom. Irony, in the 
Socratic sense, ia dissembling one’s wisdom in tho sense of one’s superiority. But 
what does it mean, to dissemble one’s wisdom? To present oneself as less intelligent 
than one is 0 And that is of course what Socrates, in a way, does; I mean, the 
famous story, "I don’t know," and Socrates asks questions, never answers them, these 
famous stories. That is irony in one way, out one mat see the background of the 
humanity in ito And whenever Socrates speaks to anyone in the dialogues, he speaks 
tilth a view to what tho other fellow can understand or what mn be useful to that 
man. That is the irony 0 Now if this is fundamental irony, everything is ironic. 

Can you repeat your statement now, IZr 0 Faulkner? 

\% I think I stated, or implied, that he uses the oracle, more or less, in a way, 
sim ply as a joke on the Athenian people, 

3* Sure, sure, I mean, that la dear, I find it that way too. But that doesn’t 
dispose of the problem because you have only to generalize thato You have here an 
unwise sayings I naan, a saying going back to a human being who did not know what 
she was saying. And this proves to be wiser than she could have thought. But is 
this not so? I moan, let’s generalize. Let’s forget about tho oracle. Is this 
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not our human situation regarding j(J)0u)(v&]£. altogether if you generalize that? 

We are opposed to certain things, Opinions are embodied in our institutions , in 
our v '-pQm&J in the very terns of our languages,, And the language doesn’t know why. 

And the opinions don’t know why, But then they prove to make sense on examination,. 
All our a 3jn%6?isLvb t knowledge are procedod by opinions which %' , Sfc^reat^“lhd TMch 
are not fully wise, because they don’t know why, bat which embody wisdom,. To conic -f-o 
P'-etes+d *y ... '■zpkcc fo* o/)e /vjo/MC'lf the oradLe by tradition, Socrates doesn’t 
accept'traditions in this sense 0 but he doesn’t reject them either. They contain 
some wisdom and perhaps much wlsdon*—that depends on Tihat kind of tradition. So 
I think we have to. taka this more seriously,. That Socrates did not believe the 
^■ tfeerq&a and Apollo/*and ao.fivft is not a merely joking. In Plato’s 
seriousness, there is always playfulness. But also vte versa—in all his playful¬ 
ness, there is sarioaonoss, I mean, this is an apology, a very solemn thing, is 
in a way a grotesque comedy. Sou oan isolate the comedy, vary easily; that Socrates 
here doesn’t refute the charge, that in a way he tells them, what you know about me 
from Aristophanes, if you read it with some oaro, that is all true except 
Strepalade 3 o I never did such a foolish thing. Only it is no longer true now 0 
That I did when I was much younger. This is in a way suggested. And many other 
things. The whole conversation with Meleto 3 , that is simple comedy, You know, the 
accusation is self-contradictory. He doesn’t even have to prove that he believes 
in the god 3 because the accusation admits that he believes in the godSo And ao;fono 
But on the other hand, the playful is also not merely that, Tharefore, it is never 
sufficient to 3oy it’s ironical. Never, Tea? 

As I have a question. It says "cod," and in my book it’s singular. Now in the 
translation should, it be gods or does he refer to it as god? 


w 


3s That's a very good point and a very important pointo There are people who 
wqpld, and I believe r»3t of thon would, translate in their tranaLation when god 
in tho singular. Cod with a capital G and whan it in the plural, 

of course, gods with a small is misleading, because this distinction as 

we know it through the Biblical e&tfeMTbetwoen tho one true God and tho many false 
gods is of course not a Greek distinction in this way, I mean even tho 30 who were 


that particular god are speaking about 0 Apollo, I mean, in tho perfect 
translation—Ttiich of course doesn’t exist—it would have to bo translated ^he 
god n with a snail g, ^And of course it nay also be without the artiolo, Ihen I 
;rould translate it oap '««"(, Also urltten with a capital G, not suggest more than 
the text really says. The god could also be of oourso, the highest god, the aile®- 
ruler of the universe. That could very well be. That depends on the context, 

But tiff God mgy very well mean the god in question. You know, on some occasions 
it may be Apollo, in other oases may bo Dionysus or whatever it may be. Yes? Goad, 

Qs How does he know that ho should assist tho god and point out to others that 
they’re not ;iao? Isn’t it enough just to find out that they aren’t wise without 
pointing it out to them when In pointing it out to them he’s arousing their enmity? 

3* lie takes up that question later. That belongs to that broad question toward 
which I’m t forking ry way, T foat does Socrates know? How oan he li'rtr If, affe—a *5 Ac 
/ Q Les c o 9 he does not know anythng? The fact that he knows that he’s an Athenian 
citizen doos not oven prove that he should obey the laws of Athens because thero 
is still the question, 3 hould one obey the laws, But I'll answer your question as 
you stated it. How does he know? He knows, believes that tho god nnst say the 
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truth 0 yes? It Is not right for you to lie, he says, But what the god says hwe,/ 
as he understands it, is nanifesjbly not true 0 I naan, as far. as ha knows, that 
he should be the wisest, And th e-angw e r? Why -raW Tou oan mere c.uv-\os»fy 

phttoeepfey X./n , But whan by the examination the god proves to be right, 1 

the prestige of the god increases and he has a feeling that this means this 
obscure andcwpa^f u absurd statement, that Socrates is wiser than tta others, 
is true and therefore it includas an incentive, an injunction, to Socrates always 
to go through that process by whioh the god's hidden wisdom becomes nanifesto And 
that is what he did, 

/) ce<J 

Qs But didnH he point out to others that they are .tmd.se? 

S» Generally, you see, that is so 0 He is not concerned with others 0 He is 
concerned with the god and him but ha cannot find out the truth of the god’s 
statement—.Socrates is wiser than the others—except by looking at the others and 
finding out by conversations with them that they are less w±se 0 

Qj But what I mean is, can’t he examine then, talk to then, and thereby prove to 
hi m sel f without then going outright and telling them whether they are wise or not? 

5j No, he doesn’t have to tell therao It is sufficient They say something, 

"I know it is absolutely true,” and Socrates says, : '3ow do you know, what are your 
reasons?” And then Socrates says, "Let's look at these reasonso Reason number 
o ne is wrongs reason number three is wrong," So, If he would be perfectly silent 
at that poirr^thon Socrates wouldndfc become "unpopular” with that nano I mean, that 
igannot be avuldedo As a very misanthropic man once said, HobtSas To disagree with 
a man means tacitly to accuse him of ignorance 0 And you would be surprised how 
perceptive and sensitive nnny people who otherwise are not perceptive at «n are on 
this matt or o Hiat is vulgarly known as vanity, but that is unfortunately a part 
of the human scene, 

Qj But if we leave asido for a second tha possibility hat the people who convict 
Socrates have boon hurt by him and want to get back at him, isn’t it quite possible 
that Socrates ho.3 misread the kneniiodga level of the audience in the sense that 
ho either overrates then or underrates then? In fact, his irony is discovered! 
it’s not irony, it’s actually 3aroasa 0 I moan, last semester fre ware talking 
about this in the other dialogue 0 When tha other person realizes that it’s irony 
on your part, it bocones sarcasm and insolences 

3* Insolence,, Insolences Sure, Tes, but then, what would follow? That Socratos 
would not dispose of the enmity, of the hatred of him. He would only confirm it 
and perhaps ^to increase its Tes? That 3ecas to have happened, And that would 
raise the question, is Socrates not responsible for his own condemnation? That 
is ajpooct quostion because, on the other hand, is it not so that Socrates tells 
than in a language which they can understand, "I cannot live differently than I 
live 0 n T2hat is this? I believe it is truo 0 Eo could not live differently than he 
llvocl and since his way of life oreated tha hatred he had to bear the consequenooso 
He come to that later 0 

How Socrates* servioe , or assistance, to the god has tha consequence that Socrates 
has no political or domestic activity—he has no time—.and henoe he lives in ten- 
thousand-fold poverty. He uses this suggestion of very groat wealth—ten thousand 
—in order to bring cut ,<,<> SowJtaould I put that in£ftW?I don’t know a good 
English parallel to thato In tervthousand-fold poverty. 
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5 % Yes, it wold be that! Soma of them live even in nuch-less-fold poverty® I naan, 
sone get rnich less than ten thousand as you can 3ee from thatt fijfjcj 0 Ton 
aould say perhaps, he lives in one of the highost poverty brackets in the country® 

And that is very strange® Although he lives as such a poor nan, his companions 
are the son3 of the wealthiest® Of the wealthiest men® This, incidentally, 
anstiers a simple question which we must be realistic enough to raises what were 
the sources of Socrates 9 livelihood? Although he didn’t work, he didn’t ignore 
that he has to live® An absolutely proper question® it seems to me® I think it 
answered most beautifully in Xenophon’s Oeconomicas which deals with economics— 
with private economics 0 that is—and therefore, since Socrates is a taaohor of 
economics® we have to apply the question to him® And I think the answer is the 
question in a brief discussion at the beginning where they say what is money, what 
is property® and by virtue of a very sophisticated definition of property, they 

arrived at the conclusion th at friends m ay be_aon8 y 0 That was Socrates* m oney®_ 

He had these wealthy people® ^ I mean, with good breeding externally^ but still' 

And they of course made Socrates the more hated because they thought it was var y 
great fun to go to a pompous ass sad with all decorations and dignities and then 
to show him up® Wall, it redounded to Socrates* unpopularity® You remember the 
previous statement about the older comrade of Socrates, Chairephon, who was a 
friend of the multitude and that’s a different generation® The consequence of this 
story—that Socrates tras accompanied by these young and wealthy mm—is that he 
corrupted the young because these dignitaries, naturally, didn’t think that this 
was the right thing to do but it was a luxury® 

cv'-tvpf .on n 

Not/ in this connection, tho calumny against Socrates is reformulated, in 2^, 5 to 
?o Now these unmasked men say that what people say—because they can’t possibly 
say, "He lias found me out 0 " so they must calumniate—so the worst they can say 
about him, what is generally said about all philosophers s namely, the things aloft 
and those under the earth and not believing in the gods and making the weaker 
speech stronger® You see, not believing in the gods is now in the center because 
ooo We come back, we will see that this is the crucial issue later® And then he 
speaks of the three accusora by name—Iteietos, Anyttts and Iyeon® Meletos spoke for 
the poets, was angry on behalf of the poets j Anytais was angry on behalf of the 
craftsmen and politicians; and Iyeon on behalf of the orators® So the orators are 
now added, as you see, and the artisans and politicians are represented by one and 
the same man® Both artisans and politicians have to do with tho demo3 ® Either 
they belong to the demos ® as tho artisans proper, or they work in the demos or on 
the demos,, the politicians® Anytbs is in the middle® He seems to have been the 
most important of the three as is shown also by the dialogue Meno® 

Now then, Socrates turns to the defense against the present accusers® And then he 
quotes the formal charge® Do you have that, in 243? How lot us take the charge, 
the charge made against him® Do you have that? 


S* 


No, no, read the preceding verse® 


A8 "Socrates is guilty of 1 ’ ®®® 

The immediate’verse® 

W OY^S 

Aj "I s hal l now try to defend myself against lielotos, high-principled and patriotic 
as ho claims to be, and after that against the rest® Let us first consider their 
deposition again as though it represented fresh prosecution® It runs something like 

tW.88" oo® 
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5 s You see, "something like this," Tes? 

As "Socrates is guilty of corrupting the Binds of the young and of believing in 
deities of his own invention instead of the gods recognized by the state,," 

Sg Literally;, not believing in the gods^recognizcd, believes, but other strange, 
demonic things 0 Tea? 

As "Such is the charge,, Let us examine them" 

S? 7es, such; not this. You see, Plato makes it dear by references before and 

after that tne charge i3 not quoted literally, 3y a fortunate accidents the literal 
version of the charge has been preserved in Di/igenes* £.<*.ev f i ^ ° Xenophon, too, 

does not quote tho charge lit orally, but Xenophon makes very minor, almost 

invisible, changes, Plato makes very big changes. In the true charge, the charge 
of impiety comes first, before the obarge of corruption. And secondly, Flato celts 
one word; namely, in the charge it is "not believing in the gods in which the city 
believes, but introducing other new divinities,” This introducing is dropped by 
Plato, Good, Whatever that may mean, 

How we coca to the corruption charge which he takes up in the first place, Socrates 
corrupts the young 0 Ho nakes tho young worse. That makes sense only if there are 
people who make the young better. What makes the young better, asks Socrates, 

First, the answer of i-jjatLstps, 24D, the law. The law, Socrates does not question 
that. But what doos ne’ia&d^to that, the question about the laws? "But that*s not 
what I ask, my best, but which human being, who in the first place knows this very 
thing, namely the laws?" Yes? Why is tho answer "the laws" not sufficient? 

Socrates does not question the proposition that the laira make the young better. 

What does this neon, this transition? Why doos lie appeal from the laws to human 
beings? Or even a single human being? Yes? 

As That the latra are conventional it may be but people ,,, 

3 s That is very good. But that is not said here 0 We must begin fron what he^ 
explicitly says. He doesn’t speak of the making of the laws, but of the making of 
the laws, Now what he’s suggesting is the laws become affective on the young only 
by human beings who act in accordance with the laws and therefore who knowp the 
laws. The question of •file laws as an authority goes through the work, as we shall 
see later, but it, i? not the thorns 0 It beoomes the theme in the Crito, which we 
will read after x!aaio Who are then the human beings which make the young better? 

And Melotos gives an answer in accordance with democracy as then understood % 
Everyone! The Judges, the Jurymen, the men in the assembly, and so on and so on, 
and the men in the council. All Athenian citizens are good educators. Let us 
consider that for one moment 0 To accuse someone of corrupting, of making certain 
things worse, means that I know what is good. Otherwise, the charge makes no sense, 
Maletoa claims, os a matter of coarse, that he knows what is good. And ha implies 

that it is easy to know it. Everyone, all Athenians know ito Perhaps he means even 

all non know it, How how could all men know what is good, 

(End of first side of reel^ 

oo, Platonic philosophy implies the rejection of this notion. There Is no naturally 
available knowledge* of It may be acquired, but it is not by nature avail¬ 
able, There la by nature available something like a divination of the good. That’s 
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sorely what Plato means, Bat this divination is not knowledge and therefore 70 a 
can in no way rely on it a 

You remember Socrates 9 previous assertion about his wisdom which implies that he 
does not know what is the goodo He is Ignorant about these greatest things, But 
he also doubts whether what the Athenians believe to be good is good because he knows 
that the Athenians do not know. He doubts whether the Athenians know what is the 
good and he spreads this doubt by making it dear to everyone that he doesn't knov 0 
That is corruptiono To that extent, Socrates proves the charge of corruption from 
the Athenian point of uiew, The question is whether there is A Sh$£ii^' r poinfc of vlsw 0 
But the question is also whether th*j | point of view can be brought out in 4 

popular speech accept by reference to the Now what is Socrates 0 main 

argument against the assertion,, all Athenians know what is good? A typically s ., 
Socrato example which goes through all these kinds of discussions, In all beingff ^' 
of knowledge, there are only a few who know 0 ’Sxperta are rare in every field* But 
knowledge is expert knowledge* Hence, expert knowledge regarding good and bad— 
the only genuine knowledge—is also rare* Now you see that this is confirmed by 
another feature which we have observed which you may very well call Ironical, but 
as we have seen before, the ironical things have to be taken as seriously os non- 
ironical things. Since in all t5r£hg4 there are only a few who know, Socrates, with 
perfect consistency, sends people to the professional educators, to the Sophists 0 
On this basis, inevitable. Whatever this knowledge may be which Gorgias and such 
people possess, Socrates does not possess that knowledge of the good. So let us 
keep this in mind. We do not know o,, Socrates 9 wisdom, which is knowledge of 
his ignorance, includes as such ignorance of the good. How can he live? I repeat 
that. Let 0 a skip this quostion for-the moment. 

Now let us turn—we cannot possibly read the whole—to 25 c 5, where he says to 
Ualetos, "Now tell us, by Zeus, Meletos, whether it is better to live among good 
citizens or uiaked citizens," Do yoa have that? 

At "Here is another point. Tell me seriously, ifaletos, is it better to live in 
a good or a bad comunity? Answer my question like a good fellow. There is 
nothing difficult about it. Is it not true that wicked people have a bad effect 
upon those with which they are in alosost contact and good people have a good effect? 

"Quite true. 


"Is there anybody who prefers to be harmed rather than benefited by his associates? 
Anmw me, my good man. The law commands you to answer. Is there anyone who 
prefers to b^'harnod? 

"Of course not, 

"Wall then when you summon me befbro this court for corrupting the young and making 
their characters worse, do you mean that I do so intentionally or unintentionally? 


"I mean intentionally, 

"Why, Helotos, are you at your age so nuch wiser than I at mine? You have discueeed 
that bad people always have a bad effect and good people a good effect upon their 
nearest neighbors. Am I so hopelessly ignorant as to not even realize that by 
spoiling the character of one of my companions, I shall run the risk of getting 
some harm from him? Because nothing else would make me commit this great offense 
intentionally. No, I do not believe it, Meletos, and I do not suppose that anyone 
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el 3 Q doea c Either I have not a bad influence, or it is unintentional e so in either 
ease your accusation is false. And if I unintentionally have a bad influence, the 
correct procedure in cases of saoh involuntary raisdeamanors is not to summon the 
culprit before this court but to take them aside privately for instruction and 
reproval because* obviously B if ny eyes are opened X shall stop doing what I do not 
intend to do 0 n 

3? Now let us stop hare 0 VJhat Socrates says here is this 3 the charge is ground- 
lass. Why? Because no one corrupts willingly for no one wishes to be harmed* 

Everyone wishes to be benefited, but the good benefit and the bad harm* No one 
trishes to make others bad* No one wishes to corrupt others* So if Socrates 
corrupts others 0 he does it unintentionally. Socrates goes beyond that 8 if anyone 
co r r upt s anyone, he does it unintentionally. What is the consequence? Tea? 

As Ihe law then would be meaningless. 

S 8 Absolutely. Punishment wettb^-be unjustified because—we can easily enlarge 
that and prove it from other dialogues—the thesis of Socrates was all sinning is 
involuntary. And involuntary sinning is not punishable. This thesis by itself 
loads to the denial of the legitimacy of punishment. Punishment is on irrational 
aot of revenge—not moraa-which is of course a terrific assertion. If you are 
accused of undermining the polls, you say such an immensely valuable institution 
as the gallovre and penitentarles are irrational institutions, you destroy the city 
as far as it goes. He’s very extrema. You oof, Socrates is in one way very 
reticent and vary polite and doesn’t say things which are hard on the ear. What 
he in fact says i 3 very harsh if you have ears far that. That is the consequence. 

Tho consequence is—you are perfectly right—no one can punish aryone rationally. 

But there is another thing. Not only the consequence is remarkable; the premise, 
itfiat is the premise? No one wishes to be harmed. Everyone wishes to be benefited. 

That presupposes what? 

A? It presupposes that the people can tell what will harm and what will benefit 
tharw 

S 3 Yes. Very good. /Now state it rioro generally because the implication of 
bandit and harm is specifico Everyone knows what good and bad is. Tea. Everyone 
knoTTS That good is. But this was denied. Now if we do not know what good and bad 
is, we cannot teach others, we cannot improve others. Not only is punishment 
irrational, Instruction too is irrational. That is //)«. /**fh ca/Avj . That’s 
fantastic. But we must really see where we can find seme ground. Yfe must see 
first ... look in that abyss. The conclusion which Socrates draws; since no one 
can punish and no one can instruct in matters of good and bad, and therefore thore 
can also not be corruption in particular, the corruption charge is groundless. 
Groundless. You see, Socrates doesn’t argue the matter cut here on common sense 
grounds here. That’s a fantastic thing in 3 uoh a speech There only common senso 
would be in order; namely, everyone knows today what corruption means in a 
practical way. I mean, if you take Xenophon—who is much more pedestrian in these 
things than Plato—for example, one thing corrupting the young boys oouldmoana , 
certain saxual niscsmducto Xenophon even goos a bit out of his way ta'iW^thut - ' ih UL> 
Eocrates was a perfectly decent man in that reboot. But it could also mean, for 
example, other things; to malco them bad democrats. That was also discussed by 
Xenophon, you know, by his relation to Aldadadea and Gritias, Socrates had a 
politically corrupting influence. Socrates doesn't speak of that here at all. He 
says the corruption charge is groundless but the grounds of this pneaifse ars''' 
absolutely fantastic. They imply denial of the polls and of knowledge in any 



significant sense*, So 0 

How we come to the impiety charge, Let us read the beginning of thato Tea? "How 
then, men of Athens 0 this is then manifest what I aaid 0 that iioletoa has not taken 
care to be concerned in these matters either much or little (i 0 e 0 not at all)o" 

The constant pun on the name Meletoa that reads like the Greek word for caring 3 the 
carer hasn’t cared for educating*, That goon with all the "Nevertheless tell 
us how do you soy that I corrupt the young oneso" You sec, 30 now we come back to 
conaon 3 onsQ, to tho specific charge of corruption,, Yes? Go on. 

As "True the terms of your indie oent may be dear that you accuse meet teaching 
then to believe in new deities instead of the gods recognized by the state,, Is not 
that the teaching of nine would you say has this demoralizing effect?" 

3 s 0, that is really bad<, Is this the Penguin? I retract my praise, "Is it not 
by teaching this that I corrupt?" The word corrupt is perfectly clear. In other 
words 3 what he does now—that is very important—he reduces the corruption charge 
to the impiety charge, Ihe real thing is not the corruption charge; the real 
thing is the charge of impiety. And that is a point which must be stressed because 
Bumet\, especially 0 did everything he could to minimize the impiety charge. The 
question does.no^longer concern knowledge. That is important. This Greek word which 
is t^irt o Soorates does not nom^zln the gods. Now 

nonlt£tn n that comes from the word noraos,, but it has in itself roughly these two 
relevant meanings 3 not to worship the gods and not to believe in the gods 0 That 
is indistinguishable -./hen you have such a n oal^&n 0 It becomes distinguishable if 
it is said that Gocratoo does not nonji&sT that the gods arc. Thou you rust 
translate it, does not boliove 9 " you know, because you cannot say "he does not 
worship that the god3 are, 3 It has thise^c/j^/*/ a^u+ y o But now, the emphasis, 
as I 3ay 9 is not knowledge. It is worship and/or belief, Now what do you call this? 
I don°t know this word, to irritate a fallow so that he makoa a statement by making 
of xflrich he is licked, Hov do you <,,, ? 

A* Provoke, 

3« Provokes How 2ocrates says, "Well, do you moan to say that I do not believe 
in tho gods of the city, but in so no other gods of mine?" And Iloletoa aays 9 "Ho, 

Uo gods at alio You aro a straight athJ^st ," Now after this point let us go on 0 
"You strange (or marvelous) .’Idetosl Why do you say that? I do not believe that 
the sun and the noon are gods as the other human beings believe?” Yes? Go on, 

A* "He certainly ”,00 

38 "§7 Zeus,” he says, "gentlemen of the jury, because he says that the sun is a 

stone and the moon is earth (or earthy)Yes? I'Jow what is that? That we must 
consider, Socrates has a kind of retreat, but ho does not retreat, fie says, 
granted for a moment that I don’t believe In Zeus and Hera, I would at least 
believe in the sun and moon as gods, in what we call the cosmic gods. Some of you 
nay remember our discussion about the Banque t where they played such a role. The 
cosmic gods, the gods which natural reason perceives to be godao Self-moving and 
jee^splendidfbelnga, K*-* fc * ca^ i ac o The gods 

which all human beings baliove'in,' How does Socrates answer to that? rfaletos saya, 
"•too Ho soya ttiwe/aro notgods, they are just inanimate things, stones and eartho " 

And how does Soorates answer? 


A* Shall x read? 
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Ss Yes, 

As "Do you ima gin g you are prosecuting aa Anaxagoras, my dear Malotos? Have you 
so poor an opinion of these gentlemen and do you as suae than to be so illiterate 
as not to know that the writings of Anaxagoras are fall of theories like these,. 

And cb you seriously suggest that is fron me that the young get these ideas uhon 
they can buy then on occasion at the market place for a shilling at most and so 
have a laugh on Socrates" *** (Laughter from the Class*) That’s the English 
translation* 

3s Well, all right* Wo can translate **. Go on® 

As "ooo who olaim then for his own, to say nothing of their being so silly* 

Tell me, honestly, Malotos, is that your opinion of me? Do I believe in no god? 

"No, none at alio Not in the slightest degree 0 " 

3 s Yeso Both swear, by the way 0 Socrates swears in his question addressed to 
Meletos and ileletos 0OO And "by Zeus," each of them. Now, not even the cosmic 
gods Socrates believes, which all men believed in» Socrates does not prove—that 
much has become clear—that he believes in tho gods which the dty believes in, 
because that had boon ruled out 0 Granted or not granted* The question is now 
only the cosmic gods* And what doos be say regarding the cosmic gods? Well, he 
uses at least an argument 0 And the argument is, "I am not s& Anaxagoras* An 
Anaxagoras is a fellow who is an athi/ajst, but not I 0 " Not I 0 That's all* So, in 
other words, that Socrates believes in the cosmic gods is a bit more plausible, to 
speak cautiously, than that he believes in the Olympian gods* I cannot repeat an 
argument which I developed at some length when we discussed the Banquet last time* 
Anaxagoras was an athk^st* By stating his views in writing, as we've seen, 
Anaxagoras was corrupting the young or, at least, trying to corrupt the young* Now 
we know what corruption is, don’t we? What does corruption mean now? 

As Impiety* 

S* Impiety* Yes* But Impiety, not believing, and that comas from nonce* The 
standard is the nonoa* No one knows whether the Qds are and, in particular, 
whether the sun and moon are not just stones and other inanimate things* The nones 2 
perhaps a kind of universal nones* It says that* We must first conclude the " 
discussion of this argument before we turn to a general discussion, if we still 
have time* 

Now how does the argument go on from here? In other words, Socrates argues then as 
follows t you have nover heard me say, all right, tho sun and moon are inanimate 
thingso 3j what right can you accuse me of that? You have no leg to stand on* 

And now Socrates turns tho table and says, I can prove to you now that I do believe 
in the gods of the dty from your own charge a£*4japb&b&<, Socrates believes in 
other net? demonic things* That was admitted by the accuser and that is a simple 
piece of forensic rhetoric* He ^/ho believes in horsey things believes that there 
are horses* He who believes in alephantio things believes that there are elephants* 
And, therefore, b$ who believes in demonic things believes that there are demons* 
There cannot bo demonic things if there are no demons* What are demons? Demons 
are either gods or children of gods* In either way, a man who believes in demons 
believes in gods* But which are the gods who are generated, especially by the 
intercourse of human beings and gods, and aro more particularly called demons in 
contradistinction to gods? Which are these gods? The sun and moon? No* The 
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Olympian gods, That 8 s it, And Socrates usss the rather blasphemous example of 
mules, He vho admits males are assas—as they are called here—adm-ts that there 
are horses and asses. Therefore someone who believes in beings created by the 
mixture of gods and men believes that there are gods. In other words , that 
argument doesn't prove anything. It only proves that .Socrates was a nuch better 
rhetorician than the man was who formulated the charge. The charge of impiety 
is not refuted in any tray. The only part of the argument which has an element of 
proof is that regarding the cosmic gods because these are something which we 
human beings—meaning all human beings with the exception of some freaks like 
Anaxagoras—believe in. So we cannot obviate that, 

3 * b'Jo,]A 

So tnis is the defense, I mean, the other things are a defense of Socrates' way 
of life—you know, a justification—but they are not the defense against the 
charge. That's the refutation of the charge. But that is the least important 
thing about the Apology , though it is by no means negligible, Socrates' whole 
presentation, which i3 underlined all through the axplicit interpretaiiorf^of the' r '^' < ‘*- r ' u ' 
charge. Is that his wisdoa consists in ignorance, in knowledge of his ignoranoe. 

By the way, you sea how important this issue of the coscdc gods is, I mean, after 
all the gravest charge is to be an atl^et. It is a les3 grave charge not to 
bolleve In tho Gods of the city, obviously. So the graver charge of ath&Qsm 
would mean to deny that the sun and moon are gods. Hour could a man arrive at 
this conclusion, that the sun is merely a stone? How could he arrive at that 
conclusion? What would he have to do? Astronomy, What Soorates ’.jaa accused of 
doing, you knows walking on the air and looking around and down on the sun. That 
was what ho was said to have done in tho Clouds, So the astronomy issue is, of 
course, important, 

Soorates knows then nothing of tho greatest things, neither of the gods nor of the 
good. How then can he live? That's the question, How can he live? Becanse it 
is easy to say, to show, that every knowledge which he does possess, for example 
that he's an Athenian citizen and married to Xanthippe and what have you, that 
this does not permit him to live because how should he conduct himself as an Athenian 
citizen and as a husband of Xanthippe and all other things? The guiding questions, 
or tho crucial questions, he cannot answer. How can he live, as far as we see up 
to now? v/hat is his wisdom? You know that by now. In what does his xAsdom 
consist, according to his own declaration? Hiss Hill? 

As In knowing of his ignorance; in knowing what he doesn't know, 

S* Yes, In knowledge of his ignorance regarding the greatest things. But, all 
right, what does it lead to, the knowledge of hia ignorance? What follows if he 
knorrs that he's ignorant? 

As An attenpt to remedy the situation, to acquire 00O 

Ss Yea, But lot us assurao that this is impossible for some reason or other. That 
appears to be tho way in which the issue is stated horo, Well? 

As Great caution? 

3 s Yes, Not to t'ssent. Not to assent to what ho does not know. Not to nooilSzfn 0 
Yes? Not to believe. Mot to believe because he doesn't know. But examine, again 
and again, see whether one cannot porhap3 know and yet(properly bring that back to,, 
some, )But there is an alternative. The first is not nomit&n. And the other i 3 ? ' 

The only alternative,,,,, Nomi^zin l Believing in and accepting the nomos. Living J 

| 
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by the nomoa , That is of course partly ,,, Also, 70 a ki»w, the oracle 5 and so on. 
That is not the last word, but we are spaa dng now only of what has appeared up to 
now, You want to a ay something? 

As htell, I'm not sure, But to know and to believe, they aren't tha same thingo 

52 No, All righto What is the differin'# as it has come to light here? That*a 
a vary long question because^this word 00 - I mean, belief has here this rather 
innocent uso 0 For example, vnSrw& c says, X is in the hospital, I don't believe 
he iSo I have seen hin around this morning, You know? That is not a solemn 
meaningo But believing surely means here to assent to something of which one does 
not know that it is true. Knowledge is ujed here rather not in any technical 
sense, although the technical sense is net excluded, To repeat, Socrates does of 
course not say, "I know that I know noth ng n literally understood, because he knows 
that he's accused among other things, B\t he says that he is Ignorant regarding 
the most important things. And these roo t important things are obviously the gods 
and the good, whatever the relation between the gods and the good may be. Did I 
answer your question? Yes? 

A* To know what he does not know would Lioly that he knows what it would be like 
to know something and I don't understand htw these soemingly two statements 
reconcile with one another. 


; Aave 


Ss Yes, but is it not ,,o You are perfectly right. One would have to go beyond 


’ that but , let us first take what you said. In order to say that I know that I do 
,<J not icnorr what ^ U , Yes, That is tine. But is this not also possible, to 

have a common sensible knowledge of knowledge, as cburtlnguiahed from a I'b'ly 

developed knowledge of knowledge? I mean, for exarpli, thisa-toerc. IS a retool i- 
says oe n ai ci n l man - and the otht r says, "I know it, I have 

seen it," Yos? Good, I naan, we don't go into a very subtle question how such a, 
knendedge is possible ^ H>*K 5 ** i* * 7 o We ;11 understand whether it «attc* 

■ askos sense, AH righto And we also'know that there ic a kind of legitimate 


V( vO^ink assertions and that they are formally untenable like .’fetibes here who says Socrates 
3 doesn't believe in gods but believes in demons, yes? That doesn't require a 
developed Qfi /o ? M , But I would go even further tc answer your question and 
I sV I do noV'Know 


soy, if I say I do noV'know the most important things, I know what the most 
important things are. That is very plain. But the most important things appear to 
be the gods and the good. How can one not prove that thMo are the most important 
things? 1 mean, on the basis of our everyday knowledge which no sensible man would 
ever question, can we not prove that? I mean, that is of the utmost importance for 
human life as a whole whether there are or there are notgoc.s, 

Cffcc.t’ 

As But are the gods so important? Or the fact of their beli.g gods or the Jbet that 
their being gods has on there? 

Ss l/hat do you take ,, 0 All right. Let us then specify it and say Socrates doesn't 
know what is most Important for man. Lot us forget about the geds far the time being 
and speak of the good. If you do not know what the good is, you cannot act rationally 
X mean, you don't know what to choose, whether one should rather commit suicide or 
do what this principal dido shooting the young kid, , If we are 

really ignorant J 0 o<f ) 

At This kind of mores wouldn't seem to be confined to aortal man ? 

’ 6 
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S: Well, i-bletos say 3 , all Athenians, yes? And Bo era tea looks around and asks cone 
Greek, a normal citizen, "How do you know this?" Well, ultimately ho did toll something, 
"This * is how our fathers livedAnd thar Socfcatee can fight and say, "Well, your 
fathers ^ ™ certain things about the distance from Athens to Sparta for example— 
this iHnd of thing—that you know now isn 1 1 true." So in tradition one can say that. 

All right. And then we go on. How does lie knar? And it proves to be something like 
traditions of tho fathers aM tint is not sufficient. I mean, although this ... 

Q: But tte gods, in other words, can prove some thin g that is otherwise improvable. 

S: Tliat would be one '.ray. That would be ono way to 3ay the answer to tho quest! cs;, 

^.hat is good?" con bo proven by the goda and ti oreforo there oust bo gods. Yes, but 
still, that would have to be established. How io wo know that there are gods? Uow if 
tho gods aro quosticnable, that means the good .ould become questionable on that ground, 
too. Wo don*t know. 

How can Socrates live? And up to this point, tn cannot say more than tlioro is this 
alternative: either in oboying tho ncros. the i ~opa who claims to know and who is 
suroly more inspected than any chance human bed g. Surely it is questionable, but at 
loast it makes some popular sense, / id then tfc> altomative is not to act. And that is 
what Docrateo is going to cay inmodi toly after that: I did not act. I mean, he says 
first,act politically but then he oE.orgeo it. Uo did not act. But obviously one 
cannot be literally accused for comr hing else. And ho wont to the war and then to 
ti» jury and so on. bo that cannot oe quite litsrally true. But we must face that: 
we see at this point that Socrates I new that difficulty which is now calling un in the 
social sciences, only it is much lv:uder and it is not stated in terms of value judgments 
as it i 3 hero, tut that is implied, foot wo3 tl.o way in which he found out? Somehow 
it oocm 3 , up to tills point, that it uai precisely tho reflection of his ignorance, his 
not knowing, of the good wiiich "> wu him out of .he wildnemess. Whether that can become 
fully clear from the Anolory . wc must i ae, but surely that must become cloarer than 
it is now from the rest cZ the work. I d I answer you? I mean, at least to the extent 
that X pointed to th'- way which we have to taka now. So 

So the quest. 4 -** X s statod in thin work wi h a vary great radicalism. Punishment. 

It is .•u'-j* s stod that punishment, if it is to bo rational, uould of course prosuppose 
knew’’ --<1® °X good, And instruction, also, as distinguished from punishment. You 
. .icm b or tho distinction in Aristophanes rc. making people winged by words and 
whippings. That is this oas» distinction. Both are impossible as rational methods. 

Yes, but it goes beyond that. Look at the pirdtivo systems. It io generally assumed 
th't among the modes of punishment which men inflict on one anotlior, capital punishment 
is tic worst. I do not wish to go now into tic niceties of gradation among capital 
punishment—youlaiou, drawing and quartering ar.l hanging—but lot us leave it at the general 
statement that capital punishment is goner,-illy ..’egarded as much worse than a fine, a money 
fine, or impristoaent and so on. What does this presuppose? Knowledge! That lifo is 
of a much higher value than freedom to circulate and money„ Wo presuppose that life 
is valuable. On reflection, we would perhaps s.iy it is not necessarily the highest 
value , but it is surely a very high value. And all of it, too. Tlie tremendous 
nodical establishments are a. proof of how highly wo value our lifo. Toward the 
end of tliio book it is suggested that death being death, being asleep with dreams io 
perhaps better tiian almost everything wiiich wo esteem. But not everything. Because 
if you say, for example, that not life is tho highest thing, but virtue. All 
right. But virtue means, of course, virtue of a living human being. Or if you 
take Socrates* special assertion, the philosophic life, tho life of examination, is 
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tho best® That becomes questionable by this questions is not death, as dreamless 
sleep uhich is'^iatincuishable of oourse from simple non-&?ea3n, one night ... 

One long night is better than the day® If that becomes a question,, everything is 
a question, everything becomes questionable,, And yet the paradoxical fact is, 
3oarates„ in spite 0 ,* Has dedicated especially kLanwef life to what he regarded as 
the one thing he^n^KSnd somehow,, in place of knouledge c this human uisdom® And 
tie oust read what he did, how he iuoaeodecU Mr® Gilman? 

As Did Socrates rest content with a common sense understanding of what knowledge 
is any more than he had common sease understanding of what a good and evil human 
being was'fj'fl th c. I*:*- (is -*^,1 "tentative answer to this question 

4s that there was a common sense understanding of knowledge of ignorance which he 
is not ooo There is also a corns:on sense understanding of good and bad. 


s q does not know—that was a line taken by 
and Socrates contradicted himself 


he 


Sk Let me put it this tray® I .rauld draw this conclusion from what you say: would 
one not have to go beyond that what I said? Socrates has knowledge of 000 Tou 
see, that is not noro cocoon sjtisq knoWLedge® For example, let us take the simple 
ease of 3ccrates 9 refutation of Haletos, yea? Let us take the statement of Haletos 
juad it. as it stands, that this is self‘-contradictory and therefore 

absurd jII knowledge and no other knowledge tMah you acquire from studying, say 
from logic and so on, ccold improve that knowledge as regarding the self-contradictory 
character of Meletos 9 statement® And therefore it is more than oozaaon sense 
knoriedge® The alternative weald bo this: to say that Socrates does not know he 
does not know but that he only 
from a certain skeptical school'' 
by claiming to knew his lgnorince® Socrates did not contradict himself. And, at 
any rate, that i3 exactly the difference between Socrates and skepticism because, 
as yen observe, that whener/sr the noro The fact that some knowledge is possible 
is admitted by Socratoso ihat aLone can be the cure for his problem,, And of course 
the question would be, oven to establish that, what are those people who say we do 
not have any knowledge—the real skeptics,, Is this not a tenable position? And I 
think that is implied in the work of Plato, not developed in this one, but implied 
throughout, that skepticism proper is impossible. And one only has to look at the 
simple fact that all skepticism uses arguments to show that we do not knot;® And 
these arguments all imply knowledge, very simply. One old dootpr&& of skepticism 
ia the unreliability of the senses. They give specimens of that® They never speak 
of the errors of our ears regarding sounds and of our ayes regarding colorso I’m 
sorryi Of our eyes regarding sounds and of our ears regarding colors® They know 
that the hoaring has its object sounds and that the sight has its object colors and 
so on. All skepticism thrives on presupposed knoWLedge® Whether this is knowledge 
ie highest sense, that is another matter® Without it no possible argument* 

‘no human position of ary kind, this thinking® 


What Socrates irqplios, naturally, and tie oust see later on whether we can bring this 
out, is that this knoxxLsdga—xfljich no one can reject-does not necessarily give us 
an indication as to what is Good and bad® And that is, of course, what he said® 
Ultimately, tho Socratio argument will have to be a recourse to the nature of man® 

But tie must sea /•„ e.<\ « The references of it are 

tharo fron tho very beginning, when ne uses £hese homely similes} if you had acquired 
colts or calves, and not; you have acquired sons® Sons are not calvesj men are not 
brutes o That elves us a kay® What is good we mean primarily what is good for nan 
and that nan is and what is characteristic of man is haaiAally tho answer for that 
la good. U,t 'W. 1 ^ 


Yes, I think we nust turn to that next time® We will have a report by Mr® Strickland, 
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yes 9 I Arrays xiss you because your names begin both, with St„ And 

Mr 0 Johnson 0 you will ooo And a week later 0 liPo Berger will report on the Crito 0 
0 P you did it„ Wellp otberwise 9 Mr, White—one of you will read it and the other 
will hand it in, That will give you a week from l-Sonday, 


V 
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... that it solves all question#, naturally, do not socpeet,' • • 

§ i • V '*•••„ « 

• • 4 • . . 

Nov, let me aee. Tou said that this section, prior to the condemnation, is the real 
apology and Z think that is true, that is really the cental part of the apology. Tot 

* rightly noted the provocative character of Socrates i you spoke of insolence. That ii 

also remarkable, I further noted that you made an important implication, that 

' it is not only Socrates and the Athenian citizens, but the lav itself is ignorant. 

The lav, the noraos, itself is ignorant. In other words, that isj&e crucial 
The other point you made is that there is the difference between the Delphic oracle 
and Socrates' private voice—as it is described here, the dalmonia . bat you did not 
go into the question of their relation, 

~ r ■ v . ■ • -v- ■" .. ■ ■ .... 

At I also did not go into that because I didn't folly understand ths relationship 
although it seems' to be that the dairenia is somehow also related to vhat Socrates 
' initially begins with, the remark when he says the opinions of the people. They ) 
/''somehow • 

^ . • -V-,- 

St Tes, that is, of course, a question—I mean, whether the 'dalraonla has anything 
to do with Socrates' activities as described in the Apology , 

* • . * : * •• • • *t *' * 1 

At Veil, I didn't mean to suggest that it necessarily had anything to do with the. 
activity,but that it is somehow of the e&ae nature as .^opinions,' as the dalmonia, ;* 
.“because after all ••• f . ’ " • - • •• -.••■.* } - <•., 

• r . • • • f 

St Yes, but before we turn to that, I think one point is crucial. Socrates does 
not trace his activity, his talking to the fellow citizens, he does nOt trace that to 
his dalmonia . He traced only his withdrawal!from political life proper. .That's 
important*' 

* Then you made the very important and interesting point that the Delphic oracle is 
not knowledge, it's just handed down. And Socrates finds out, indeed, by his exam¬ 
ination that it is knowledge bat vhet^er^that is vhat the oracle had said, that's a 
moot question. And that the dalmonia itocLf is not knowledge, you rightly stress. 
Also vhat you said towards the end, that the apology of Socrates is a bridge between 

:Socrates and the demos , that is I think perfectly correct because the Apology is the 
only utterance of Plato's Socrates addressed to the citizen body; the other utterance: 
r - are addressed to individuals, one or more. i — - i * . : •' • • •• 


One thing I didn't understand because you read rather fast; that is how the Delphic ■ 
oracle was turned by Socrates into a command. Tou spoke of that more than onoe and 

I find that was a crucial part of your argument. That I did not understand. 

• • . _ ‘ ’ » • • ■ *• .**. 

At As I understand it, by the act of questioning itself, that is raising the questloz 
vhat is wisdom, Socrates In reflecting.on this saw that the life of wisdom is the 
proper life of man. In reflecting on man's nature he ' • * ’ 

S: Tes, bat bow does it work out? The oracle says no one is wiser than Socrates. 

And that's a mere assertion, an incredible assertion in a way for Socrates. And then, 
because it is incredible and Socrates is a pious man—he says the god can't lie—he 
tries to find out whether the god did not lie in this particular case and so be ecaolseJ 
it. Well, you could say by reshoring his momentarily shaken faith in the veracity of 
the Delphic god <o|f U|*A ® n f. 00al ?, My : .. T “ ? . .'•« 


- -2- 
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ki I don't think fct-vcu!4=»aao4ion-t4Ao*/^«/; S^'f ALctthy, ■ . . • - 

:S*. Why notT *. . ..| -' V" "•* : • , . ’ •• ■ . : •’ * . " i 

} * - * ‘ V. * 

Ai Because Socrates really/r»ve$, fcutj from an examination of the Delphio 

oraole. The Delphio oracle itself is not wise bat Socrates discovers that he ... ' 

Si ?es, bat the ieroia. the priestess, is t pot wise bat Apollo might be vise and there 
is a certain pipeline between Apollo and ier|la j Hf *4• 

• .... • ■ • . ‘ . 
At Z would suggest that really Socrates' new wisdom would have nothing to do with 
the god at all. 


St Zes, all right, I also don't believe that Socrates believed in the Delphio oraole 
in any way, bat still that is In^tsclf a mere guess. I mean, that needs a long 
argument bat we cannot neglect-f-orevar,''youlcknow, because that is said. Bat if he d V 
believed in the wisdom of the oracle in the first place, then you would have to restate 
the situation in^p5 entirely different terms. I have nothing against that, bat yon did 
not do that. Then you oan/:‘^ay he turned the oracle into something else. Ton have to 
give a presentation of Socrates' activity in a e & B a o l -eas-sort-o f wa y in which the term 
oracle didn't occur. All right, do that. • S% 


.A* I don't think I can do that because I don't think that’s •••' I*m not sore at all 
of whether iocrates initially believed in the Delphio oracle in any way at . all and *- 
this is npt ... j • . • . L 

/ • ‘ 


St I hive nothing ... 

/ 


Z think it's a very sensible point ... 


At But supposing that he did believe in the Delphic oracle initially and than to 
examine the Delphio oracle and discover what is meant, in this examination he moves to 
a different J e. [. and finds that the Delphic oracle really is not ... 


it Well, then, all right. Let's forget about the Delphio oracle. What is then the 
motivation of Socrates' accusers. . 

Ai It isn't, according to the nature of man to do this activity, questioning the 
act of god.' 


• , ■ ”.**** ,i , . • »«.•*■ • • 

St Zes, bat.have you any basis in the text for saying •••' * 

Ai This, the passage that Z quoted, Z believe is the dearest when he says that he . 
must look to himself first and to the state before the 1ntnrmt;lw li'iinni fi , # 

St All right, but what is the reason given ffirsbeing concerned first with oneself ~ 
and than with the things which one has, possessions and so on? 

At So one can somehow understand the nature of man. 

St In a way you are on the right track of course, but that is not the argument ima ;; • 
f»Xd • What is the reason explicitly given why one should be concerned more; , 
with oneself and with one 'jociftjthan with one's things? .. 

At 'Because of the state, I suppose, in the way that ... • r 

. ' T • ••• • • • '* ■ ’ r ... • : » * 

St Exactly.' In the case°it's the same thing as in the case of the individual. Why 
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ahould be be acre ooncemed with the soul tff the dty than with the things of the city? 
The saae as in the case of the individual* What's the reason given? Does anyone **. 
Really, that's very important. Why is it more iaportant to take care of the soul than 
of the possessions, the^rekson given? Xou see, I'm sure that there is a problem in 
the Delphic oracle but then, if you suggest an alternative, the alternative must have 
a support in the text and not an intelligent guess. I mean, you understand /nycKVVu jnj • 
X d onV- me /V ia ®hy harsh way. Now let us now see what is the reason why it is J 
more important to be concerned with the soul than with possessions, what's the - 

explicit reason given? Mr. Johnson? ' ' 

* . '•... • 

At Be says that from virtue comes possessions and not from possessions oomes virtue* 

Si Good. What does this mean? • : ■ 

At On poe point,,I think it means that any man doesn't get any possessions 
presupposes oity-plenning and unless you have some virtue of the city, you can't have 
any kind of city. c,MC ' ‘ •• ... < 

No, no, let us forget about the city. Let's appeal to the individual on a sensible ... 

Ai Then, on the second point, on the individual, it is a proper harmony that ... 

S: Tou are all so sophisticated. Socra-r^s, in the Anology .is the opposite of sophis¬ 
ticated; he's very simple. What does ho say? He talks with someone who is very much 
concerned with his estate, with nis business, vhat have you, but doesn't care for his 
soul. And Socrates tells him, but you have to think of your soul first. Something 
extremely staple. 

A: The soul is a possession that continues with him. 1 - • - 

St - Yes, =t o stats it in practical terms. ' • . . * 

A: The soul is important. " ' " ** ■ • *.. •■...•• . ‘ 

St"-Yes, tut something much more simple, something terribly pedestrian. There are - 
•perhaps some people who say, "I wish I had a million dollars." 

/ . . / * • ; Yes. • ; 

'' / •••*■' / . ' * ■ ■ 

A i Kie state of your soul determines what you will do with your possessions, whether 
or not you will do good with your possessions. - - • • •..•• •• 

Si Yes, bit very practical, on the lowest level. • • *■ •• —.‘..’I 

A; A perfect example of that, when you work «*H the time you're the same ... carry¬ 
over to Aristotle and the question of the person who is involved in business activity 
all the time where he can get all these possessions and they’re of no use to 
because he puts all his effort into obtaining possessions. • • 

S* Now this simple * do not understand. Very simple. Socrates 

tells him in two years at the latest you will not have a single sent left because you 
will have dissipated it. You must first acquire the habit of frugality, of thrift,which 
; -the. quality of the soul. Or, the other way around, also on acquiring the money, work 
•hard, be industrious—a quality of the soul. Now qualities of the soul, virtues, 
acquire possessions and the possessions do not make you acquire virtues. 

• * * What is the affect? .What is 
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the reason {Iran for preferring Tirtae to possessions?- 
At ‘Possessions? . . - * . 



St Possessions. So virtue is purely iiwtromeptal. And this purely instrumental . 
virtue is not the virtue vhioh Socrates eoTOCSiuy had in minty* d/Mc *kt)r 

Virtve^ i > ) # And that is the problem. Now what was your question which led to these 
things? Tes, the argument of Socrates in favor of virtue is wholly independent of .• 
the Delphic oracle. '.That doesn't exist, because it is that argument whichhhas a 
certain plausibility but which breaks down on reflection. It is M utilitariaijvirtae, - 
which makes much sense, you know; all these things about honesty is the best quality. 

And it is a good rule, it's quite true but it is also very inefficient because the 

question, is itrmochlatton policy or is the modulation honest/. • 

» tiy. rvic?7Va.f,sn r "*o t/va-boo 


So. in other words, this is an extremely popular speeoh, the apology, tut also an 
extremely difficult speech. The reason is very simple. What Socrates is really doing, 
he cannot explain, not because it is subversive or shocking or something similar, but 
the people wouldn't understand. He must state what he is doing in terms intelligible 
to them. Now that's ijqpossible. So it can come out only in a ehs±aature, in a 
caricature which is very funny, naturally, and at the same time also very sad because, 
since they don't understand him, they are practically compelled to condemn him. Tes? 

Do you understand that? Good. 

• • » . . • t . 

\ 

Now let us then turn to a coherent discussion and I would like t^Cintroduoe it with 
a general statement summing up the points ire made last time. Now Socrates' wisdom, 
as we have seen, is human wisdom in contradistinction to the super-human wisdom of 
the astronomers and so on, and what the astronomers do is indicated by Anaxagoras 
who denied that the sun and the moon-objects of astronomy—are not gods. * Socrates 
has nothing to do with astronomy. Socrates knows only that he does not know the 
greatest things; the stars, gods, the things beneath the earth—which means of course 
also the nether world, the Hades—and the good. He knows that there are arts and fata**} 
thingo,^Jg political art, but he does not possess any of the arts. let the arts * 
are not sufficient because they are all based on the assumption that their end, the 
purpose which they pursue, is good. The shoemaker: the art of sho em a kin g is based on 
the premise that perfection of the feet is good. That is linked up with the broader 
■question of protection of the body, protection of life, preservation of life. Tha t's 
the theme going thro ugh tha b ook. What do we know as to whether life is good? Tou 
wlH never forget the link-up of Socrates' embarrassment with present-day social 
science. I mean, I mart plead for forgiveness for this comparison for a two-fold 
reason, but the merely negative part of this assertion is of course also^lnpHed in. 

, Socrates. We. do n^t know, we do not know. Just as they say we do nol* tmov«social 
science oomes^to--ttr£*rdd5g-i as to whether the atomic destruction of the human race is. 

. preferable to its preservation. Only most people happen to prefer the preservation 
and on this kind of market research, we build a social sclsnoe which acts on the 
premise that its preservation is preferable; not in itself. So the arts cannot •• ■ 
justify their premise. Therefore they are ignorant as such regarding the greatest 
things. But not only Socrates, but everytne is ignorant regarding the greatest things. 
How then can he live. The first answer would be knowledge of ignorance means not to 
assent to anything we do not know; le. not believing. Nov I'll use the Greek term to 
make this quite dear, not nomlfdn . which is derivative from nomos . lav. Not acting 
. .on the nomos. The other^ls-that you can't act at all if you merely suspend judgment. 

Tou have to obey the nomos . Tou can live only by believing, in this sense, in the . 

. simple sense, by acting on the lav, by nordf&n . But that is not the way in which 
Socrates justifies his way of life, CHe traces his way of life, as wo have seen, to 
the oracle and from this point of view his way of life appears a servioe to the god 
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*nd even assistance to tha god ••• obviously. Be assist* tbs god by proving to all 
sen that in his case, at any rate, the oracle was true, and adds to the prestige of 
Apollo and that is an assistance to the god. And this activity consists in examining - 
himself and others. And examining means, of course, inducing people to suspend • ' ,' 

judgment. So what happens is that Soorates induces himself and others not to believe, 
not to assent, on the basis of an assent ^o the oracle. The difficulty. I believe, is 
in this point. ‘ \ i 

tv 

But ve must hear a distinction and to which Mr.-Serrbe“alludedi Socrates' knowledge of 
his ignorance is one thing and that may have needed in the first stages talking to 
others, but after a few steps he had seen that. Why does he go on all the time to 
try to convince others of their ignorance? Why is Socrates' knowledge of his ignorance 
good, so that be spreads that good by convincing others of their ignorance? Why is it 
better than the alternative, namely believing to know what one does not know and going 
on believing to know what one does not know? Nov why is that better? And let us 
forget about the Delphic oracle because there is really a question there, but why is 
it in itself better? Why is it better? What does a man do who believes to know while : 
he does not know? Take tny case. : I mean, take a simple case from your own experience 
where you have seen that someone was cocksure about something else and then he 
refuted. What happens? “• What's the reaction of himself and the by-standers? ’ 


At He makes a mistake. 


j 

:i 


—* * r 


< ^ . 


St. A mistake, yes, but what _••• pardon? . . ‘ ' •• 

.••••* ' ' . / ■ i ' ■ ‘ v •• • • *'• * : . ' 

At He doesn't achieve his goal, . ... \ .I’ . 

.:. . ;• • • • ; . . : . •/: c. 

St Tes, yes, but I wish only that you would state it more precisely because we ' * "■ 
frequently don't reach our goal and that's not fatal to us. So why is this other so 
fatal? Again, the lowest level is the most proper because there we understand it 
directly. . • 


At He's disillusioned and despairs. . ... . •. * • - * 

• :• .:••• :. ' ./•. . • . • 

-St. Tes, but why should he despair? What is the precise reason for the despair? I 
mean, for example, someone says something about Vice President Nixon and then he's 
refuted about that; he wouldn't despair necessarily, Tes? 

At He appears ridiculous? j 

■ ■ " ’ 

St Tes, yes, that's a good point, because It comes closer to the issue. But one can 
of course also say a sensible man does not care particularly whether he's ridiculed , 
or not, therefore that's not the highest criterion. But why is it important? I mean, ' 
why is it more than mere fear of the ridiculing. It is a very special kind of 
ridiculing. Tou see, if someone is just, say, plain stupid, that is perhaps - • 
deplorable for him or so, or pitiable anyway, but it is not ridiculous in itself, yes? 

I mean, only s very callous individual would say it's ridiculous in itself. But here 
that's s special kind of ridicule. If someone makes an assertion he lays a claim to 
knowledge. By being found out that he does not know, he is condemned by his own 
standard. In other words, this oase is an important case of boasting. If the stupid 
man is merely stupid and does his work, it's not ridiculous. But if he boasts, then 
he becomes ridiculous because he admits ••• Tou see, the simple stupid man doesn't 
recognize the standard of intelligence, you can say. He says I am what I am. But the 
man who lays claim to knowledge erects a standard without having been called to do so .. 
and by that standard he condemns WmbI?.. Re neailv arm+M/tt 

Hl ^ AWf „ Heifer 
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by which he to lire. That is boasting. And boasting in this ease—and 

possibly in all cases—moans self-condemnation, yesT dear. Self-condemnation. And )\J p 
therefore boasters are particularly ridiculous people. And this self-condemnation is/^ r 
a self-contradiction. That comes a bit closer to the issue. There is something ... {iuuj 
because he says,.*! know, I live up to my standards," and he's shown not to lire up J 
to his standards. All right, but why is this examining others good? 

he tries to make them non-boasters or, more rightly, to not oontradicting themselves. J 
The first answer we can say is a simple love of his fellow human beings. I ^mean, a 
man who is not vicious wishes to help others, perhaps not more than himself but hi he 
can do it without going out of his way he will naturally do it—if he's not vicious. 

But the explicit reason—the Delphic oracle—the Delphic oracle did not tell Socrates 
to examine others. So we are still not dear. 

I will try to explain it now in a very impressionistic way and there is nothing wrong, 

I believe, with impressionistic remarks provided one admits it and provided one knows 
that it is really a disgraceful state that one cannot do more than that. Sow whan I 
read the Apology. I'm impressed with what I call, impressionistically, the low ceiling j 
you know, a very low point. And I will try to articulate that a bit. Bumn wisdom as 
defined there is knowledge of ignorance. But that means, as defined here, knowledge - 
of nothing regarding the greatest things. A blank. To have that blank in front of you. 
Ignorant people have that blank but they don't know it. But to know that you have that 
blank. Blindness} conscious blindness. The situation describe! here, in the Apology. 

Is not that of the blind led by the blind—which is a very sad picture, as you know— 
but the blind who do not imow that they are blind except one among them who knows that. 
Sow this blind man who knows that he is blind tries to show the others that they are 
blind too. What is the consequence? I mean, what did they do as long as they did not 
know that they were blind? I mean it again on the most pedestrian level. Think of 
that simple, practical position. They don't know that they are Mind, what do they 
do? V • .. • ......... ..•. 


It Live^ happily in ignorance.' . 


. *: - 


Si Do they live happily? I mean, what happens? They are blind and they don't know 
it. What do they do? Yes? • •• -.•: .... s ‘ .'.V. ' . 

,* . •> , * ,.■*..** ^ f* 1 r .. * i • \ • 9 . * •. 

Xi Act in & wy : * ~ \\ *V._ \ 


Si... Tou are so abstract. 


A: They stumble around and they don't know that they are stumbling. 

S:- Exactly. 0, they feel it. They bump into one another all the time.arxi into' 
ditches and other things. Nov, when the blind man tells them, "You are blind," what's 
.-the consequence if they didn't know that? Well, again, the simplest case, I mean the 
/simplest formula, they will sit still, they will become paralyzed. They will sit 
still. Now does this suggest anything to you?. Man, reduced to a state where they 
sit still. Did you ever hear of men described in a situation of sitting still? 


Ai The cave. V'iV' * 

St' Can you amplify that remark? ' 

* — ... .* . **.*. 

A: • In the cave, stationary." 

’ ’J*m. 0 f .**?*«„•. 


• * - I 

... / 


* v * ... 

• * •* ' *• ’*C X * * s * •• 1 * 


in the Republic, yesi men sitting in the cave fettered. They oannot 


Si Jc 
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love. Socrates tries to bring about such a state in which they are not externally 
fettered, but fettered by their negative wisdom. Tint, So, it's a good state. But 
Vt is also indicated^ men are supposed to leave the eave ae, of oourse. It can’t 

06 the end. Ho suggestion of any leaving the cave in the Apology . In the Apology , 
snly they should not run around; they should sit still. What happens then? I mean, 
i point which is also not unimportant is the eave itself, but let us not ... What 
happens? They sit still. /No falling into ditches anymore, not bumping into one 
mother anymore. But what happens? Mr. Cohn? ■.. . 

11 •»“ * rtlvlt7 £ A ' ! £•'*•'«? W; * Ain. ' : ’ i : -V' 

5: Sure, but that is exactly what the oave means, you know; they just talk, they 
ion* t fight wars anymore. 

- * *. . ? v •* , *••**•*. .. • - • • “ * 

it Somebody has to bring in the food* 

: '•*'**"* ‘ ; *; * * * : J ..1 

»t Food. Exactly.This is really a practical remark. They will starve. Sure. 
ibsolutely.’ That is the suggestion of the Apology , because what'is your objection • 

.o this policy of stariisg? Naturally, you would be exempt. - * ...*„ 

... . .... ; ; .. V • ' . a 

it - I don’t want to die; I want to live. * ' ‘ 1 ’ ' * . 


it. You don’t want to die. Why-'do you not want to die? 


*! ?•***%* * ^ * ' *.« 

• 1 ' . «• ,« *• *«_»««» • 


. .On the as sunlit ion.'that life is better than death, or that •••' 
t Do you know that? "• 


t 'That is the argument of the Apology . 'The refusing to sit still and starve is " 
ased on the alleged knowl edge thatyou -know death is an evil. It is very funny, '” 
ut we must now try to find out vfeaPfit is. So death is better than life perhaps, 
ocrates chooses death, as we have seen, by his very //f a.isd ! b /& • 

ut he does net know that death is better than life. He knows nothing of the . .. . 
reatest things. He also doesn't know the opposite.' And furthermore, which is ssxch 
raver, Socrates had not always chosen death. He chooses it now. Why? The first 
nsver, asain, is the Delphic oracle. His activity, which presupposes that he is 
live, is a service to the god and this justifies his relative clinging to life. It 
s a duty to live if it is a duty to assist the god. But again, the Delphic oracle 
id net tell him to examine others. • ■ * - •*’ 

e are now beginning to read, or discuss, examine the play. Socrates is endangering 
i s life. This much has become clear by the end of the Meletos discussion which we * 
iscussed last time. And here a question arises, right at the beginning of today's 
ssi^nent— 23B£, 3 to 5* is this'not disgraceful? Nov that's a very strange thing, 
by should it be disgraceful to endanger one's life? I mean, to say it is foolish 
s one thing, but to say it is disgraceful is another thing. That's a s t r aigh t S 
ejection. It would imply that it is noble to save one's life. Nov no one, since * 

^ world exists, has ever said that if someone saves his life—by taking the right 
end of pills, for example—he commits a noble action. It is useful, but not a 
able action. But the emphasis shifts on this question of. nobility. Socrates now 
peaks more enyhatically than ever before as a man. KomtareW to other ^ombres- 11 can’t ' 
ring out that in English; the Greeks have a word, enea, ‘many haman^bedngs, and so * *' 

n TCncrl < 1— -Vi —*■ I a- e- 1 _v--’ . --* 



speaks as a he-man, you could say, to other he-men who are concerned with nobility 
and not with mere usefulness. He has to teach them the very elements of manliness 
which is tbfct life is not the highest good; disgrace is worse than death* In other 
words, he presents himself as being confronted with people who do not know thi« 
element of manliness, who think it is disgraceful not to save one's life, and then 
he must tell them the first element which everyone knows, from Homer at least, that 
life is not the highest good* Disgrace is worse than death* 

Now then in the sequel—that's 28B to C—he gives the Homeric example* The demigods 
in Homer—you remember the demigods who played such a great role in the discussion 
with Meletos, demons and other intermediate beings,—as models—they d£spise death 
and they regard it as just that one should avenge one's friends; the example is 
Achilles and Patrocltts. That's Socrates' model* Again, mere opinion: the demigods 
kic*J 1J are higher than human begins and what they do is surej^r good, surely no hie. The 
gp ( > "question' i fc£5oi does Socrates follow Achilles also by Revenging his friends or has 
Cborif this no meaning? Hog c<£ild Socrates avenge his friends by what he's doing now? Who 
are his ftiends? if you will look up the words in the Hit ad he quotes 

here. In the context you will see that Socrates changes the model. Achilles doesn't 
say a word about justi ce of his action. That's Socrates' change. Now what is that? 
How far could Socrates avenge his friends by what he's doing? An entirely tentative 
/ suggestion: Socrates' trial and condemnation led to the consequence that no other 
philosopher was condemned to death in Athens anymore. He somehow, brought about an 
act of repentonce on the part of the city of Athens and thereby a certain reconcilia¬ 
tion* Not a complete, because Aristotle too had to escape but that may have been 
due, in the case of Aristotle, to political prohlems, you know, because of Macedonia 
and Phillip and Alexander—that may have been a different story. But a relative 
reconciliation between Athens and philosophy was brought about by Socrates' death 
because the Athenians repented afterwards. In other words, Socrates avenges in a 
way his friends, the other philosophers who had been persecuted in Athens. 

So Socrates compares hlmself here to Achilles, the seventy-year-old Socrates to the 
youthful Achilles. That's his model. Do you remember the further fate of Achilles 
in Homer? Tou know he was killed by Paris, but then other things happened in the 
6 d cs r y . Do you remember? Tou seem to remember. 

A: When he says to 0<^rsseus, "I'd rather be a slave on earth than king of hell." 

S: King of hell, yes, in Hades. So,in other words, Achilles after his death—we 
know this unfortunately not from Achilles himself byt through the mouth of Odysseus, 
but still—Odysseus met him in Hades and there Achilles revoked the whole principle 
of his heroic life. He said it is better to be a slave in the light of the sun »h aT < 
to be a king among the dead. That we must not forget. But here, on the surface, we 
see only Socrates taking Achilles as his model. Disgrace is worse than death. But 
what is disgraceful. Let's turn to 28D 6 following. Let me see, I find it for you, 

• page 434, the end of the second paragraph on 434, where he makes the general statement* 

• Tes? "Thus it is, you men of Athens, in truth" *** Tes? 

A: "This is true, gentlemen, wherever a man places himself, believing it to be the 

. best place, or wherever he has been placed by his captain, there he must stay, as I 
think, and run any risk there is, calculating neither death nor anything, before 
disgrace. 

"Then, gentlemen, I should have been acting strangely, if at Poteidaia and Aaphipolis 
and Delion I stayed where I was posted by the captains whom you chosen to oommaai 
me, like anyone else, and risked death; but where God posted me, as I thought aai • 
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believed, with the duty to be a philosopher and to test myself and others, there I . 
should fear either death or anything else, and desert ay post,” 

S: Let us stop here. So here, that’s the answer. To run away from the enemy, that 
is disgraceful, the nost elementary form of what everyone knows; that’s disgraceful. , 
Hot to stay where one is put by one’s captains, as he says, but more literally ani 
simply, by one's rulers. There that’s clear. Of oourse, a minor difficulty arises— 
as is pointed out in the —that in some cases it is brave to run away; 

namely, to lure the enemy into an ambush, for example. Stgfictly speaking, to risk 
their head, and so on. Certain difficulties. But let us leave it at the simple 
notion to stay where one hssphten put. It is noble, in other words, to folio withe 
opinion regarding the best rather than fear for one’s life regardless of Aether that * 
opinion of the best is the law—that would mean the rulers—or one’s own opinion. 

That is the conflict. I mean, one 'cocas opinion which cannot be traced to the god. 

Just as when people speak, "I follow ay conscience and not the law," they mean of 
course not merely seme thing in themselves but ultimately something divinely sanctioned. 
That’s the question. There is a possible conflict there. So, in other words, ve 
grant that human nobility begins with not clinging to life. If you follow any opinion 
and regard it as more sacred than your life you are, in principle, noble. There is, 
however, even on this level, a possible conflict between two kinds of opinions—the 
opinion of the community, the nomos . or your own opinion. Hov what does Socrates soy 
what deserves preference in case of such a conflict between the opinion of the 
society as expressed in the law and the opinion of the individual? Tes? ' 

.. /• ‘ • • ; * . iU? . • ■» 

At The law. *■’ 


Ss Is this so? Which opinion of the better does he follow by his life? 
A: The law. 


S: The lav did not tell him to philosophize. The lav didn't tell him to philosophize. 

At Then there's no conflict if the lav doesn't tell him to philosophize. 

St Tes, but the law apparently quasi forbids it; I maan, forbids i+ ly \ 

By the way, in this respect I believe that is the ordinary interpretation of the 
Apology , that here a mar. stands up for the principle that one must stand up for one's 
own convictions regardless of what the community thinks. At any rate, Socrates 
prefers, follows his ruler in the sense of the god, not in the sense of a ay Athenian 
magistrate. Well, ve are so familiar with this view and it is extremely interesting 
that it occurs in a rudimentary fora in Socrates. Today one would say one must be 
loyal to one's conviction. That's what Socrates says. And that alone gives a man 
nobility. But a crucial implication, just as in the modem view, the conviction to 
which one must remain loyal cannot be that life is the highest good. Look at the 
'"’coward* He would say, "I follow my conviction." And that is exactly the point. 

^-That-cannot be a conviction. ‘That’s understood. We moderns have a beautiful word 
for expressing that which, for deep reasons, could not be expressed by the poor 
Greeks; we speak of idealists. The idealists aBe exaotly the people who imply that 
life cannot be the highest good and that means, of course, also^j>^sessions and 
honors and this kind of thing. That is what Socrates seems to suggo&t and that is 
one reason why this book is so popular and everyone knows it. An ideal is more sacred 
than any position of the citizen body. The whole notion of a political crime and of 
a respect for the political criminal as distinguished from the common criminal is of 
oourse based on this kind of thing. He didn’t shoot this man because he wanted to 
rob him or because he was jealous of him or something. It was a political murder. ' 
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Tou know that. That's a vary iaportant element of modern pc ll t i oe l thought* An ^*1 
idealist* according to this view* is a man who follows a conviction different froa«Wc?/oA 
that life and external goods are the highest good* That is not idealism* Tou see 
where we have sunk today by virtue of the substitution of value for ideal. As long 
as peoples spoke of ideals—which is also tSe loose term but it has a certain 
*~pelponsiniil-i-vy —it was exoluded that someone oould say, "Hy value is to have four 
square meals a day.” That you couldn't possibly say is an idealist but you can call 
it a value, easily. That is iaportant. But the trouble is value is a wholly 
impossible thing but ideals is also not good enough and therefore Socrates didn't 
speak of ideals* Why is ideals not good enough? And simply to say—to repeat this 
point—human nobility consists in being loyal to one's convictions regardless. But 
conviction, in this sense, can never mean that life and the external goods are the 
highest good* Tes? ' ’ ' \ * 

At - I didn't quite follow that because accq&ding to the premise under which he's 
working all of his convictions or opinions are merely that and he can't further 
distinguish that one is correct and the other is not. • 

St That is what I mean* Tou sec, it is very important for us to understand Plato* 
or Socrates. But it is more important for us to understand, for example, such a 
thing as "ideal", what it means. Tou understand? And we moist not completely mteseifc- 
ahp r t that* Now why is the concept of ideal as I sketched it and as it is under- 
U nkcfAn popular usage and, of course, also the learned literature to some extent, 
why is this a very inadequate notion. Or, for that mnatter, the notion of eoxrviction 
or of conscience as ordinarily used, vhy is this inadequate? I mean, it does msake 
a distinction between a brutish life, a life urr.-jorthy of a human being, and a noma- 
brutish life, but why is it so wholly insufficient? - 


Am Well, this again gets to the problem of justifying an ideal. Unless one can 
show why the ideal is worth doing things for ... ; * ' * • J 

Si It's too vague. In other words, what is the criterion, the precise criterion, 
for distinguishing between an ideal and a mere preference? That's the question. _ 

And the difficulty here induced people to abandon the problem and say let us forget 
about the ideals, let us speak of preference as preference, l.e. values. That is 
what happened, which is of course the less desirable thing to do. Because if you 
say an ideal is characterized by the willingness of a moan to die for it, that's 
obviously insufficient because people died for all kinds of things. They die even 
in order to get property, as we know, or for reasons bhfiehsarfchaytiratBdrtified by 
losing their property which is also meaning dying for property. It's really 
insufficient. So Socrates cannot possibly leave it at that. In the passage which. 
we read, in 2BE 4 to 5, the end of the paragraph, when he says the god comatanded me 
or put me there, that I must as I believed 3F asHmad assumed that I ought to live 
^r o e- or- ■etrfcorwiao and so on. As I believed and assumed; that is the basis for 
Socrates' dedicated life. It seems that Socrates' life is based on an opinion. Or 
does he merely mean that he ascribes.hia way of life to Apollo is a mere opinion. 
hit the ohoice of that way of life om^couree is not. What does he mean by that? What 
is the ba si s of Socrates' dedication to an ideal? What is the basis of Socrates' 
ideal, if we use that term? Bis conviction that no one knows the greatest things is 
not opinion, according to the presentation here, but knowledge. That's a different 
story. But the connection, the conviction that he ought to examine others, that is 
not based on knowledge. That is based on the belief that the god has commissioned 
him to do so. But Socrates' knowledge that he knows nothing is not the issue because 
he would never have been condemned for that, never been accused for that. Nov let us' . 
go on where ve left off, in 29A, "For it would be awful (or terrible"... Do you have 
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it? ' -Whoever has It, read it, , "For it would be awful and one could then truly or / 
justly bring me into the law courts that I do not believe that gods exist by being 
disobedient to the orade t and fearing death, and believing to be vise while not-.. 

being wise.* Do you have that? Go on. . • t ■ 

■ ~ .. • v* I • ' '• .(f 

■At "For to fear death, gentlemen, is only to think you are wise when you are not; 

for whether death is really the greatest blessing a man can have, but they fear it 
is the greatest curse, as if they knew well. - Surely this is the objectionable kind 
of ignorance, to think one knows what one does not know? But in this, gentlemen, * 
here also perhaps I am different from the general run of mankind, and if I should . 

/O p-im to be wiser than someone in something it vnuld be in this, that as I do not 

know well enough about what happens in the house of Hades, so I do not think I know;" 

St Yes, do not believe I know. Let us ston here. Incidentally, you see here he •••;!' 
says to fear death is to claim to know vhat w5-2ao c Slot know. We don't know what 
happens after death. .Iteath may be a very great good but we must add, if we read ■*- 
carefully, but itTeukt-noe a great evil. We don't know. What then does Socrates . 
know? You see the paralysis following necessarily from this kind of thing. One 
little point which is meant for those who like subtlety; Socrates mentions these 
three gounds of accusations; a) that he doesn't believe in the gods, b) that he 
fears death, and 3) that he regards himself as being wise while being not. The only 
thing taken up in this sequel is the central one. . I mean, that is a little example; 
what is in the center is the most important in the context. The context is the 
status of death. Yes, now the next sentence where you left off. 

A: "But to do wrong, and to disobey those who are better than nyself, whether god 
or man, that I know to be bad and disgraceful." 

5; How stop. Socrates has knowledge, here we know. Whether death is bad or good 
he doesn't know, but that one must do one's duty, to say it in a word, that he knows. 
How does he know? That would be a terribly important thing, naturally, because then 
he has a guide for everything* To translate more literally, it is evil and disgrace¬ 
ful to act unjustly, to disobey one's betters. Socrates know then the most important 
thing* Hike Kant, if anyone has read Kant, we do not know anything about the thing • 
in itself, about true reality, but we know the moral law, and that's all we need.- A 
complete darkness, but one light, the light of the moral law within us. That's 
sufficient, if true... But Socrates is not Kant, Plato is not Kant. And though many 
people have tried to equate them, that doesn't work. . . -T 

Socrates knows then the most important things it would seem. One question which we 
must raise, but it could also be the ether way around; that these things which we ". 
regard as the most important are not the most important things. Now what could this 
mean? Now what does it mean to do wrong? What is the most simple meaning of that? 


At To disobey, 

/ 




St Whom? 


/ - ’•» •: • * I- - • "... . • . . • . .... » •* • 

I • •• : ' 

At One's betters. : . .. • - *. — **••.*." V . • • ; V. : . ‘ 

i . • ; ..... . ••• - - : .... • 

St No, no, tiat is .distinguished here... That's distinguished here,’ What does it r -.. 
mean? ' r . • . y ... 

.. {■ , - : < y, r t ..v-V.: - ' • ••' - 

A t Disobey the law. 


i 

I 
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S> The lav, surely. That's always the first. Justice means primarily conply with 
the lav. So, to transgress the lav. And the other thing is to transgress the verdict 
of one's betters. That may very veil be different from the lav. But they may con¬ 
flict. Which is to be preferred in case of conflict—the decision of the lav or the 
verdict of one's betters? The answer is surely not given here. So ve can say this, 
provisionally, and that is perhaps sufficient for the present occasions this know¬ 
ledge which Socrates has is less knowledge than a problem. It leads immediately to 
a great problem and that is not completely groundless because a problem means to 
understand a problem, but it is not the single guide for life because hi w 

a .a and have no key as to the solution. But Socrates seams to indicate a solution 

in the sequel. Pehhaps ve read that, where we left off. 

Is "Therefore, in comparison with bad things which I know to ,be bad, rather will I 
never fear or flee from what may be blessings for all I know, c-o even if you let me 
go now and refuse to listen to Anytos—you remember what he said; he said that 
either I ought not to have been brought into court at all, or if I was, that death • 
was the only possible penalty; and why? Ee told you that if I escaped, your sons 
"would at once practise what Socrates teaches, and they would all be utterly corrupted.' 
Then if you were to say to me in answer to this: 'We will not this time listen to 
Anytos, ay dear Socrates; we let you go free, but on this condition, that you will no~ 
longer spend your time in this search or in philosophy, and if you are caught doing 
this again, you shall die'—if'should let me go free on these terms which I have 
mentioned, I should answer you, 'Many thanks indeed for your kindness, gentlemen, , 
but I will obey the god rather than you,' and as long as I have breath in me, and 
remain' able to do it, I will never cease being a philosopher, and exhorting you, 
and showing what is in me to any one of you I may meet, by speaking to him in ay 
usual way:"... ‘ 

S t And so on. And then there ccmes a long speech of Socrates. Bow what does this 
mean? Socrates refuses to accept as acqu&al under a condition. That's obvious. 

But this could be formulated much more strictly. They could say, all right, ve acquit 
you, but at the next assembly ve are bringing in a bill forbidding to philosophize 
and defining philosophizing by vhat Socrates does. It would be a lav. And what does 
Socrates then say regarding that lav? He will not obey it. Ee vUl not obey it. So, 
in other words, Socrates gives an answer to the alternative,! Ee says in case of con¬ 
flict between the lav and the commandment of the god, he obeys the ooimandment of the 
god. Yes, but then, of course, that is a difficult thing because that is not a 
commandment of the god as I believe and the Bible could say quoting chapter and verse. 
You know? That is a very dubious inteprotation of a very dubious oracle. So Socrates 
simply sets his own conviction against a possible lav. Yes? 

• ' • ’ . ••• .in' he is 

Q:' Don't we get another aspect of the question in terms of his actions aad that-by- 
trying to persuade the citizens he trying to change the law? . 

St Now this whole argument is based on the premise, naturally, that Socrates did 
not transgress the law, yes?--•. *- • • • ." 

• - • * - . ... • /; " •• * ■ • 

it ■ Yes, all right. . . \ V . ] / *. ‘ *‘*'\.* 

St Sure. Bow I believe that Socrates did, in fact, transgress the law because the 
law forbidding impiety—that was of course not very clearly formulated—but that was 
sufficiently large, according to the spirit of the legislators, to cover Socrates' 
strange things. That's dear. (Sentence garbled due to tape being spliced.) But 
now a proclamation far, his future life says, the law is not absolutely sacred for me. 

So he follows his own oonviction.'- I mean, Socrates would never say .that, every o ne has 
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a right to prefer his oonvictions to the law. He limits it/to certain people like 
Mmaal-f and that is insolenoe and provocation of which Mr* Sente has spoken and we 
mast see later whether that is a mere impudence on the part of Socrates or whether V 
it has a true basis. * • ... • .. . 


But to come back now, Socrates olainn to have knowledge and this knowledge ... he 
knows nothing of whether death is an evil or good, but he knows one mast follow the 
better. And that implies he knows somehow the good, because otherwise he could not 
recognize the better as better. We have the mere assertion; we have no specimen of 
it, no proof of it. ' We mast wait awhile. ... 


Now Socrates speaks in the sequel—we cannot read that—of his activity, namely 
what he has been doing all the time in Athens. Now the gist of that is this: what 
he did was to admonish people to virtue or, in other words, he admfinished people 
to take care of their souls rather than of anything else. Now i&at is the basis of 
•that? The command of the god, yes. But perhaps Socrates’ conviction that the best 
is virtue, a virtuous life. You note here there is a transition. Previously he had 
spoken of knowledge of ignorance which he was spreading. Now he says he’s spreading 
concern with virtue. How does Socrates know that virtue is good? Because that is 
his knowledge. And the answer we find in the passage to which we have referred 
before, in 30B. : It is somewhat later on. Mr. Johnson, I trust you can find it, yes? 

A: -About the voice? / r *■ " •' : •: ; *"• 


Si No, no, not nearly. That is on page • *. 
(Ehd of first side of reel)#10») ■ 



; ’ ‘ • Aa** " 

,A: ... "not to care for your bodies or your monies first, and to eare more ... 
'exceedingly for the soul, to make it as good as possihle; and I tell you that virtue 
; comes not from money, bat from virtue oomes both many and all other good things for 
’mankind, both in private and in public." • 


Si OK. So that is Socrates' knowledge; that he knows. Be doesn't elaborate that, 

• but we can all see that. For exaaqple, you cannot become rich and remain rich if -. 
you are not thrifty and industrious. Yes? Good. And furthermore, you cannot be 
honored in your city if you do not have certain^*?l/C J )of the soul by virtue of 
'which you are elected a congressman and perhaps even a higher rank, such as 
president. Yes? Godd. So virtue is demonstratably the condition of all good. A 
man who is notoriously nothing but a beachcomber will not get money, honors, or a^ 
other external goods. If he should get it, it would be by mere accident. That 
' could happen. I mean, he could have fifty different aunts who leave him their 
money at different times and whenever he's bankrupt ... But that's mere accident, 
•you can't count on that, it's not a rational,procedure. So that, it can be proven. 
But it has one great difficulty, as we feu;u TIn 1ft before: virtue is instrumental 
far the external goods, including life itself. Yes, but if that is virtue it lqpHes 
a decision of the question of which we were told we cannot decide it, namely ... ? 

A: ' The value of life. " : •• J •• ' -• . ‘ *. *. 


•St • Absolutely. Virtue cannot consist in sacrificing life. So, in other words, 
this notion of virtue implies that we know that life is good, better than death. 

' So we are still where we were. In other word; even the commandment of the god* to . 
the extent to which it is an encouragement to virtue, to a virtuous life, implies . 



IL 
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that life is good, because you cannot possibly lire virtuously without living, 

o' . 

Now, he goes on ••• since he does nothing but adahnlsh his fellow-citizens to virtue, 
the Athenians will only hurt thms elves—not bin—by klllinghhla, for life is not a 
great good and virtue is a great good. In this connection, he also mentions exile 
as one thing which the Athenians night do when he says exile Is not a great evil. 

That play a great role in the discussion of the Crlto , What about exile? 

Nov here we have to turn again to the text. In 30B 7, In the next paragraph where 
we left off, "However, he night put me to death, or banish ne, or make me outcast," 
Bo you have that? 

A: "However, he night put me to death, or banish me, or make me outcast; perhaps 
he thinks, perhaps others think, these are great evils, but I do not; I think, 
rather, that what he is now doing is evil, when he tries unjustly to put a nan to 
death. Now therefore, gentlemen, so far from pleading for my own sake, as one 
night expect, I plead for your sakes, that you may not offend about God's gift by 
condemning me," 

St Tes, now let us stop here. "By the God's gift.* We have this question: how 
does Socrates know either that virtue is a greater good than life or that virtue is 
only Instrumental to life and therefore inferior to life? How does he know? It Is 
a gift of god that he knows that virtue is a greater good than life or, that Is not 
clear, that he has the capacity to admonish people to virtue. And then he develops 
.this famous passage-^unfortunately we cannot read that—that Socrates is sent as a 
god, by the god, to the Athenians as a gadfly. The Greek word for gadfly, rculaps .~! 
means literally closing or contracting the ey^s. and therefore that's where mysticism 
comes from, aui , and oos is sight. And therefore that was applied to short-sighted 
people, as you know, when they vantedtto look ... Short-sighted is the primary 
meaning of the word. Socrates is short-sighted; he's not blind. And we will see 
later on what that is. So he's sent as a gadfly to the city of Athens. He spends 
a whole day wherever he is in awakening the Athenians as a gadfly. The Athenians 
would like to spend their whole lives asleep. That is again the these of tbe 
Republic ; life or death. The virtuous life is an awake life and that's a good life. 
That's one proposition. Nothing of virtue is instrumental; that's in itself good. 

And this is obviously preferable to death, understood as non-being and nothing else, 
Socrates is sent by the god. His activity is entirely selflexs—no instrumental 
virtue. As he says ,., yes, I think we should read that, "That I happened to be 
such a character as to be given by the God to the city you might be able to 
recognize by the following point." Do you have that7 Whoever has that, read it. 

That is 313 on page 437, line 5. 

"Thai Ih ia,fealiylpnchgtvfollowygu K? Cod yew can easily see from this;" ••• 

S: "From this," namely what follows. Tes? 

* * , * . 

A: "For it does not seem human that I have neglected all my own interests, that I 
have been content with the negleot of my domestic affairs, all these years; while 
always I was attending to your interests, approaching each of you privately like a 
father or elder brother and persuading you to care for virtue. And indeed, if I 
had gained any advantage from this, and taken fees for ay advice, there would have 
been some reason in it;* ,„ 

Si Tes, it would have been reasonable, one could say. It would have been reasonable. 
Tes? . * 
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At "Bat as it is, you see yourselves that my accusers, although accusing ae so 
shamelessly of everything rise, had not the effrontery or ability to produce a '/ 

single witness to testify that I ever exaoted or asked for a fee; and I produce, '*.> 

I think, the sufficient witness that I speak the tfeuth, ay poverty*" 

S: Yes, Now listen carefully* Socrates says, Z always did your business* Does 7 - 
this strike, or ring, a bell? Yes? 

A: In the Republic he says that minding your own business is the thing. 

S: Yes. By always doing the business of others, how could he find time for gdncMng 
his own business, in the strict sense? His activity is entirely selfless. He is 
irrational, as he puts it. If I had gotten some money for that **. you see, he 

comes down^nov to tbs instrumental value of virtue ... then it would have made sense* 

but I didn’t do that. The irrationality of his act proves the divine inspiration* 

A merely human person wouldn’t do that. Ee takes care of the Athenians like a 
father takes care of his children. He replaces the fathers. And there is implied 
another tclng which we know already: by replacing the fathers, by doing much better 
what the fathers ought to do, than the fathers did, he brings a certain dishonor on 
the fathers and so on. We will remember what we saw ... To repeat, what Socrates 
presents hare is his pure virtue which has nothing to do with virtue as an instrument. 
I repeat; how does he know that this pure, selfless virtue is good? That^it is not 
irrational? We get a kind of answer in tho immediate sequel and that is 
the utmost importance. It is in a way the center of the apology. Yes? Head it. 

A: "Perhaps it may seem odd that although I go about and give all this advice 
privately, quite a busybody," ... 

4v OAZS 

S: Yes, busybody. You know, in the Republic -be minds hire own business, the opposite 
of being a busybody. Yes? > 

l • * ' 

A: • ... "yet I dare not appear before your public assembly and advise the state. 

The reason for this is one which you have often beard me giving in many places, 
that something divine and spiritual comes to me," ... 

St Yes, divine and demonic comes to me. Yes? ^ r 

At ... "which Meletos part into the indictment" ... 

S: No, no, they omit something even in the text here. "Something divine and 
demonic comes to me, a voice,".. Yes? ’ J . 

A: ... "which Meletos put into the indictment in caricature. This has been about 
me since ay boyhood, a voice, which when it comes always turns me away from doing 
something I am intending to do, but neve r u rges me on. This is what opposes ay 
taking up public business. Arid quite right, too, I think; for you may be sure, 
gentlemen, that if I had meddled with public business in the past, I should have 
perished long ago and done no • good either to you or to myself. Do not be annoyed 
at ay telling the truth; the fact is that no man in the world will oome off safe Who 
honestly opposes' either you or any other multitude, and tries to hinder the many . 
unjust and illegal doings in a state. It is necessary that one who really and 
truly fights for the right, if he is to survive even for a short time, shall aot as 
a private man, not as a public man." 

S t. Yes. Nov that is very crucial because we find now a new ref erence—a wholly 
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unexpected reference—to a super-human source of kncndedge different from the Delphic . 
oracle* It is brought in rather accidentally* Socrates has explained why he was 
acting by to individuals, to every Athenian individually* That vas due to 

the Delphic oracle. But then the question arises here, "But if you are such a 
busybody, Socrates, you walk around the whole day in Athens, in the streets, the 
market place, the gymnasia, and button-hole everyone and say, 'Did you care for 
your virtue today,' (honestly, that's the way in which it's presented) then why did ' 
he not go into politics, what was obviously the duty of an intelligent man?" Why 
did he not dare- — that's the term used—to be politically active? Answer: something 
divine and demonic happens to him, a voice; a voice, that's important because it is 
v- > only a voice and therefore the qnfehfcnoeifcscan you draw any inference from the voice 
that they are demons* You remember? You know, the argument against Meletos? The 
\ •.(, demonic voice doesn|t prove that there are demons except in a purely verbal way when 
you say a demonic voice must be demons* Then of course you cannot prove that Socrates 
. believed in the gods in the way in which Socrates proved it to Meletos. A voice* 

That voice opposes to action; it never incites to action. The incitement to action 
came from the Delphic oracle, not from the demonic voice, and it always opposes 
political action* It seems to be an irrational thing. But, as Socrates makes clear 
in 3LB 6, it's verdict is intelligible* "It seemed to me," Socrates says, "to 
oppose political actions in a perfectly beautiful way, and a perfectly intelligible 
way." Now why is it so intelligible? Why is the verdict of that voice so intelligible? 
Why? • . 

A: Self-preservation* 

S: That's it. Political activity would have meant to Socrates death, for political 
activity is fatal to decent men. I disregard now this crucial Implication, that 
political activity is fatal to decent men. I'm now concerned only with that point 
which Mr. Johnson has observed that the d a i ir .onia as presented here, in the Apology. 
whatever Plato may say in other dialogues, is concerned with self-preservation, with 
Socrates' selfppreservation. It is cautionary. The demonic thing, as presented 
here, is cautionary. That is the simple meaning of that keeping back, for this 
reason: life is a condition of any other good. The demonic thing leads to private 
life with a view to self-preservation, whereas the Delphic oracle leads to that 
quas i puhlic lif*—you know, button-holing everyone—complete disregard of self- 
preservation. Completely selfless virtue, as we have seen before. The daimonia is . . 
directly concerned with Socrates' self-preservation. And what does this mean in 
terms of the key question of the Apology ? What is that key question, to make it 
quite clear? Wfy- is Socrates so absolutely ignorant? I mean, what's the concen¬ 
trated fora of this question? 

A: Virtue to 4ow a self-preservations 

St Yes, more simply, is death an evil or a good? The demonic thing assures him 
- that life is good because it points Mm toward self-preservation. And therefore, 
also—although that is not made -ciar here at all—that to be awake is better than 
to be asleep because sleep is akin to death. And therefore to awaken others is 
better than to keep them asleep. Su rely - no w. But what is that demonic thing? What 
is that thing? Well, the demonic thing sis mentioned in other Platonic dialogues, 
naturally, and the clearest presentation is given in a dialogue called ^£*415 

which is almost universally considered spiritual. I say almost because I'm the only * 
one, I think, who is ai re that it is genuine. And here we find one very beautiful 
.thing. It is a very crude presentation of the daimonia but the reason is that it 
is the only dialogue of Socrates^is a rustic and people don't consider the fact that 
when Socrates talks to someone from up state—you know this is really up state. 
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Athens, as ve can see—he cannot talk the same way as he would talk to a sophisticated 
down-stater. That is suggested. By the way, this point was taken up very nicely in 
a master's the£is/*r the Sot.ft,*. J>y ,,, if you want./tp, read that. It is a rery • 

enjoyable thesis, by the way. Row what he does in the Thea^x.e&S is this: a fellow 
from up state says his son wants to study with Soorates because ... he isn't always 
quite dear but he wants to beoome famous and Socrates finds out he also wants to 
become a and he thinks the zlght thing is to go to ^j&>ol with Socrates. 

Socrates doesn't want to help him. And then he says, "You see, there is something 
strange with me. I have only one kind of knowledge and that is eroticism." And 
that means, in other wards, well, he didn't ipulufife to ecu dally, but he implies it, 
if I'm attracted, I'll take him on; if I am not attracted, I will not take him on. 

Yes? But he didn't bdabor that point beoause it would be offensive. And so the 
fellow says, I have to know the exact eroticism. And then they laugh 

• And then they say, all right; I mean, that's perfectly legitimate. 

And then he speaks of the demonic thing. You see,if he clicks then I aocept him; if 
he doesn't click then I don't. And then in order to describe the demonic thing, he 


based on eroticism that he uses fire and brimstone, in the Biblical sense. 

Row, the point is, Socrates substitutes here ... He r efut es eros and uses An^mnvA » 
as a substitute for eros . I suggest that eros and dalmonia are the same thing. I - 
mean, the question of the voice of conscience, that is really no question. Row let 
me explain that; you must not think of Sigmund Freud. Bros has here a broad meaning. 
It means all natural Inclinations, but particularly those t&lch are indicated by 
virtue, but still it means all natural inclinations, it means also the basic ones 




At Some dissipation, too. . 


S: Yes. There is perfect agreement, I mean perfect consistency. Socrates has a 
, dalmonia ; that means that the natural inclinations are unusually powerful so that 
they are more powerful than mere ppinion.- And that shows <// • It 

"■ must also show that Socrates was a man of common sense, in the tr ue sense of the ckude. 
word. You know, he had a certain sense of self-preservation is implied in that. 
Socrates is appr alocd -b c 1 d - coffer . Yes? ' . - 

: A: Doesn't Socrates say that Uribes he-likely to go to death xhe voiod doesn't 

" ep p e ar and this vo^ld indicate that self-presevervation is not the ... 

hretfctt I , A I-* : 

St Is not the hignest consideration. But it is, of course, also something iwate. 

But in answer to Ihe question viiich you very legitimately have suggested, you have 
to consider circumstance. What is the most massive circumstance of this affiir, 
this oondeoSatioi? I mean, the external circumstance. I mean, after all, you know 
. what circumstances mean. I mean, for exanplo, at what time did this take place? • 

A: When he's 70. 


: St Yes. So,.in other words, a sensible man of 70 will have a different position 
to the value of his life’vk him than a man of 30, yes? We ocme to that immediately 
/.in the Crlto r You see, in the Crito that is discussed at some length. Should 
Socrates escipe er not. There is only one plaoe, a simple answer: obey the lavs. 

But that is not so simple, as we shall see. And therefore a prudential consideration 
; enters and Ahere, in a prudential consideration, the simple verdict of the law is not 


nd^Ahere, 


sufficient. Tou consider the drcuastanoe.- And one important circumstance sorely.. 


is one's *<i. •• - i * 

. At Too seen if he ware a younger nan, he night have Bade a different 

• ‘ ’ • I ' • • • . *. 



St Tes, ve don't know* It night have have been that* If old age was a relevant . 
consideration it is a fair question , 1 at any rate, which course he would have taken 
when he was forty* That is the question* Bat that we can only decide when we cone 
to the Crito . Good. ’ . 

Now let me first finish this one,if you don't mind* Now the natural revulsion against 
death and against stupor and torpor ••• look bactytnow to the Delphio oracle* The 
Delphic oracle, by inducing Socrates to expose himself to hatred, unpopularity, 
death, says just the opposite. And hare I can only remind you—because that would .,' 
lead us too far—of the Wasps , you remember, of the action of the Wasps , of the 
hero of the Wasos. of course also based on the Delphio oracle. This action also was 
misanthropic, not guided by love of man. The daimonia is. guided by love of human 
beings, philanthropy. Eros is the' philanthropic god, as you may remember from the •_ 
Banquet . Now Mr. Gilman? • .' ; 


A: There seems to be a partllal between the daimonia and the kind of action which 
he decides not to take politically, because the daimonia tells him what not to do 
and the kind of action he speaks of consists of hindering unjust and illegal acts. 

•In other words, it would seem impossible for him to be the daimonia of Athens. 

There is a place for such a voice in an individual, but not in a political oonnanity.. 
. Or have I ruined it? - i 


i 


Si No, no, I will come to that, but keep it in mind. I didn't think of it, but it- 
links up very well with the point which comes up. Only one implication: The just 
political life, which Socrates would have regarded as the only one feasible for him, 
is essentially^ he makes clear, a life in opposition to the multitude because of the 
essential injustice of the multitude. That is stated very strongly. A just man, he. 
cannot remain just by going into politics, dearly that implies that Socrates knows 
what justice is and we do not know yet whether in all respects. In the sequel, he 
gives proof of his justice and the -injustice of the multitude under the democracy. " .*'» 
But what did justice consist of in this case. I do not mean now the somewhat more u 

subtle point raised by Mr. Oilcan. What is his justice, very simply. • .. • . ; 


At Following the law. 

Si Legality. Socrates insists on legality. Tes. Let me cay they''condemned the • 
generals all by one verdict whereas, according to the law, everyone had to be judged 
by himself. Socrates obeyed b; the law. And that is of course dear. One meaning, 
the primary meaning of legality, of Justioe, is to obey the law and not follow your 
passions, naturally. That's the reason why people establish laws, to have a protec¬ 
tion against irrational judgments.. Bet in this particular case, and I think that is 


very important ... that I think we should read 


no, no, that ooaes later. I'm 


sorry. This particular law, that appears on the oontext, is obviously also a wise . 
law. It not merely happened to be the Athenian law. It's a sensible law. And 
this tells us one little thing, although it is not developed here. Anyway, that -.- 
justice, while being primarily legality, is not identical with legality because * j 
otherwise we could not speak of unjust laws and to speak of unjust laws is obviously 

necessary. That is only indicated here, . ' ‘ ... „ .<■ 

, . . _ ... . . ... ■ •• 

As for .this question of Socrates' knowledge of justioe,' I would like' to say only one 


V 
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word because ve can't develop this now, that 1 believe la identical here—this con- 
- text—with his admission that there Is a political art although he's not ooznpetent . 

In it.' lad I'will speak of that problem next tine. • •- •• W- •'* 

• ^ • jj • • ... • • 

In the sequel he speaks of how,he behaved legally under an oligarchy. In both eases,' 
as Mr. (Mlman said, Socrates' injustioe really consists, sjtriotly speaking, in 
preventing injustice, in not doing anything unjust. But'W he positively Just? 

That is the question which you meant,yes? For example, that is a question which ve 
take up next time. And then we have to take up this question ... I can only state 
the problem. The whole description of Socrates' life, as given in the Apology— the. 
Apology , as I said on a former occasion, is a kind of entrance gate to that cosmos fu^U 
of the Flatonio dialogues. Here Soorateslis presente d as presenting himself to 
Athenian people, the Athenian demos . Very well. ♦'This will be confirmed, this 
button-holing business, you know, by the many dialogues which Plato wrote. Aooording 
to the Apology . Socrates is a man who gets up at four in the morning, goes out, and 
begins approaching • Did you care for your soul? What is . 

virtue? Socrates has always initiated the questions'."' A different expressions that 
all dialogues are U»Jr^tS^-i4i« ; 4^^dx'lIiiij^~iSocrates seeks something. But if 
we look at the dialogues, we find that only part of them are 'VoiirHcAnother 
part is imposed on Socrates. They approach him. If any button-holing is done, it 
. is done by others. And furthermore, we see that the dialogues show us Socrates 
engaged not in conversation with a chance fellow-citizen. There are only two 
exceptions to that rule and the exceptions prove this. He comes home from a 
campaign, exhausted and it was a tough grind. What does he do? Where does he go 
the next morning? To the gymnasium where there are young men, youth? 

Jjj that he likes, he tdkp -to-them. And then he goes perhaps also to plaoes where 
“uorgias is, you know. He talks to Gorgias. This kind of thing he did. I mean, 
there is no question about this kind of thing. So there isn't a single Flatonio 
dialogue which complies with that description of Socratio life. Plato refutes this 
description of Socrates by his own popular dialogue. There are two dialogues is 
which Socrates really has put his initiative and approaches a nameless fellow, a 
chance acquaintance. These dialogues are the Minos and Hipparchus , two small 
. ■ dialogues which are, again, almost universally regarded as spurious. The Minos begins 
#/> mu i.'bli. .- and the rS^xp^of the dialogue is really rather subversive; I mean 
he puts a big question park behind^the sacredness of the (Athenian law.'^The Hipparchus 
begins also, what is love of gain?> And it leads up to a certain-justification or 
vindication of the Athenian tyrant Hipparchus. 

• As I say, the exception when bev^'i ft* '* ,r addressing 

• a chance fellow human being proves the rule. He didn’t do that. And that, of course, 
is the most interesting question regarding the Apology ; what does this presentation 

: of Socrates, this wholly unrealistic presentation, mean? After all, this was not 
'the defense speech actually delivered by Socrates in the year J99» That was written 
years—perhaps ten years, twenty years, we don't know—after the death of Socrates 
and in a way which had of oourse a relation to the accusation, naturally, hut which . .,. 
had also the function, as I said, to give the only popular speech which Socrates ever • 

• . made. You remember, there was -A sketch of a popular speech givnn here in 29 where .,. 

. .* "You best of men, being Athenian," end so on and so on, in 29D following. 


. There are such speeches. Xenophon whose deliberate principle is to leave everything 
at the most pedestrian level—the low oeiling, as I call it—gives at least one such 

speech in the third chapter of the Memorabilia in which Socrates is presented ai -a_ 

kin d of stump-orator-. He goes on the stump and makes a speech in favor of cont inence^ 
' which is very but someone less gifted than Socrates oould have ma’ds'it. 

• It contains this vpry oh arming passage when he says, "To whom would you entrust. If - 
. you died early, yoiir sons for education and your daughters for washing," which ' 


I 
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includes the Ida a that I girls don't need anieduoation and shsda sons light on tha 
manners of olden tiaea| That is a kind oi oarioature, a benevolent caricature, of 
Socrates* But the t h esis behind it is thist it is impossible for a philosopher to 
present what he is doing in a popular speeoh, this speech addressed to the demos of 
Athens. They wouldn't understand. And wfcat is immediately audible is indeod some, 
thing vhioh is in a vsy ocedo, yes? Z mem, it has a great elevation and so on. 

This elevation is, however, when you understand it more deeply, a mere reooUeot&oa 
of the true elevation of Socrates. That is the elevation as it oan be understood by 
the ordinary man. Then you understand thi true elevation only in oarioature. And 
there is a deep element of the oomioal in'this presentation as I think ve will see 
next time. * j .% . • 


Sow hext time ve will have to discuss the end of the Apology and Monday ws will have 
the paper on the Crlto . Mr. Bergen, are you ... Ho, you gave it to me. Well then, 
do you want to read it .in class? . ’ ■7 


• ^ 


At- It's' rather long. It 


's long. | • '.* . 


* J- 


Si .I see* Veil, then I will ask Mr. to read it in class next Monday. And 

MT.'l .-- • • you have it ready, but you will not turn it in ... • 

r ’■ 1 ' :: •« * * * . . 


•1. * 
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... the Delphic oracle leads him to realise the knowledge of ignorance, the ■ 
depreciation of human wisdom—it'a of no worth—and implies we don’t know whether 
. death is not a great good after all* The demonic thing, on the other hand, pashes .. 
him to concern with self-preservation and therefore conveys the message that life 
is good* Now I interpreted that that the dalmonia in Socrates stands for the ■ < ■ 

natural inclinations and that implies the natural inclina tions are, a s such, good* 

Now this problem we have to discuss because it is / crucial/ absolutely) for the uhde 
later history of social thought and social science up to the present day* The 
notion that natural inclinations are good is underlying the concepts of natural 
right and natural lav. Natural right means, in the original meaning of the tera,' ' 
that which is intrinsically right as distinguished from everything which is right 
only by humaift' the intrinsically right is ac£rwvxeogea by nature right. 

Nature is the standard* The same applies also thehhbucohchpt of natural law* Nov 
you all know that this view, that nature supplies us with a standard, is today 
rejeoted. But this rejection of nature as a standard is not a recen^Cthing, but is 
implied in modern political thought from the very beginning. One can state that the 
position of modern philosophy from the very beginning was this: the ancient philoso¬ 
phers made the dogmatic premise that nature is good. Why should it be good? In 
other words, they, the modern thinkers, I will give you some names later, that they 
had discovered a problem ihexhich the ancient thinkers had not seen a problem* at all* 
To indicate the present-day view, the most beautiful statement of that which I have 
read or heard occurs fcomHahetllin Melville; I have quoted that frequently. In one • 
of his stories—I think it's on the Mississippi—a confidence man—you will know 
which story it is I’m referring to, because I have read it only in a book on Melville 
—this confidence man, this trickster, says something about the goodness of nature 
to which he owes everything and the fellow to whom he addresses that remark says, my 
eyes, for example, that they work, I owe not to nature but to an oculist in Phila¬ 
delphia because he had toiImprove nature so that I could see at all* So nature, in 
other words, is.nothing. Nature is in need.of constant change and improvement of 
human art, of atc?«K>«leS|Mg of the congest of nature. Conquest of nature means— 
never forgetl—that nature is an enem$* You don't conquer your friends. ' 


In the recent book by Arnold Brecit* Political Theory , this is the guiding theme, you 
can say. The usual distinction between facts and values is there presented as 
follows: the radical distinction between facts and values is indispensable because 
there is no possibility of making an inference, a legitimate inference, from the is 
to the ought . You have heard this times; that this is so doesn't prove that it 
is good that it is so. And Breett. who is an oldish man, belongs to an older strain 
of this kind of theory—a i&rmn which was more solid, I must say, than what ve have 
now—says the conclusion of the is to the ought would be legitimate only if the is 
were knowable as the work of the good God then the is would be intrinsically good. 

But this, namely that SfcftUflS r is the work of the g^d God, is .not knowable, and there¬ 
fore the inference is not legitimate. Yes? V 

A: May I ask you what was this book again? *'. * *. •*.* - 

S: Arnold Brecht, Political Theory . Princeton, 1958 or 59* X mean, it is not an , 
original book in ary way, but it is a respeotable book because it gives you a .' “ / 

ooherent history of this fact-value distinction and presents in a sober way—sober,' 

I think one can say—the accepted opinion, what he calls social ••* How doss be call . 
it,'Mr. Schrock? ' Social science relativism? . V I . • 11 
... ■ •:* /-/ * 

A: - Yes, that's it." . /*: ’*• 
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S: Or scientific relativism? 


A: Scientific relativism, I guess._ - ' 1 

St’ Kay I take the liberty of telling you that he criticizes my criticism of this 
view and says I don't understand the whole problem, but I don't regard this in any 
way as detracting from the book because' the value of the book consists in being a 
presentation, a sober presentation, of accepted opinion and this was lacking. Most- 
people i&o presented it were really savages, I'm sorry to say, who, without any 
inkling of the deeper issues simply said values are Just preferences, you know. ••• 
Someone likes steaks, another likes pineapples, and that's all there is to it. : - 

Brecht is much better than them. ; • . 

th ice/f . docfHieof+te 

But to come bade to ... I mean, to stroes toHhe origin, HoboS, he- s t ar ted- the 
state of nature—a term which didn't occur'in political theory before. Hobtfe really 
made it the key term. The state of nature is bad. The real thing is to get out of • 
the state of nature. If one would apply the term, the state of nature, to earlier 
thought, it would mean the state of nature is a good state, the state of perfection; 
that was the ordinary meaning. The term doesn't occur in political theory before. 

It stems from theology, from this theology, and is not at home in political thought. 


Only in HobtiS. 


C-kHstfcir* 


\ 


So the state of nature is bad. That means, of course, nature provides a standard. 

But only a negative standard. Nature tells us from what we should feet away and 
gives us direction, but it is not itself the standard. But the profoundest presenta¬ 
tion of this basic premise is, occurs in Descartes^ Meditations where Descartes 
speaks of a bad genius—you can say a bad god—as a-^i-p^ground for doubt. We do not 
know whether we are not the work of an evil genius and all cur natural faculties are 
not his work. This may be all delusions, you know, that we see things and various 
irjnrfg of things, may all be delusions. We may be exposed to the artifices of a 
clever deceiver who has no other intention ether than to deceive us. And then 
Descartes then tries to show that even if he is bad,' we still could protect ourselves 
against him, because if he wants to deceive us he must give us some intelligence. 

You can't deceive a stone. And this intelligence, vhich he had to give us in order 
to deceive us, is our protection. But it is only this intelligence, this reason, not 
nature, on which we can rely. And so, not nature, bet reason gives us guidance. 
Nature and reason here ^sed,as opposites. And this culminatesJLn Kane's doctrine 
according to which the moall law is the law of freedom ^ rTv-'W '& the law . 

of nature. The traditional view was that the model law is the haw of nature. For 
Kant that is incompatible. : 


So this problem, which is so crucial for modern thought, occurs to us in the Apology , 
among other writings. The Apology shows that Socrates, or Plato, was aware of this 
problem, that he faced it, and the expression of that is: Death may be better than ' 
life. How Socrates thought that, we must try to understand. 

- • " - ' • ' • - - ■ .. \ 

Now to return to the immediately visible part of the argument, Socrates says that he 
is Ignorant of the greatest things. But,- also, he knows that it is evil and disgrace¬ 
ful to act unjustly and to disobey one's betters. Now, I interpret this to mean it 
is evil and disgraceful to transgress the law and to transgress the intrinsically , 
right; wrong-doing—law, disobeying one's.betters, to transgress the intrinsically, 
right. Now this intrinsically right proves to be superior to the law, at least in 
'the case of Socrates. Socrates, as ve have seen, refuses to obey a^possible law 
which would stay forbid him to philosophize. Therefore, all right. The crucial 
point is Socrates knows the intrinsically right. How. does he know it? He gives the 


I 
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example of his conduct at the trial of the generals, ten generals, after the battle 
of Arginusai. Socrates acted justly at that trial. In what did his just action ' 
consist? He obeyed the law. The multitude wanted to condemn them altogether, whereas 
the lav provided that each one should be judged by himself. Tes, but there is more 
to it. That law was not merely the actual law of Athens. A moment's reflection 
tells everyone that it was a wise law, I mean that it is an Impossible prodedupe to 
condemn people in a block and not to look each casea+^tj^ V 3 *$o 

Socrates has another criteria—that is clear—for justice than the fad . Now 

let us turn to 37 A , that is in the translation on page 442, at the beginning of the 
second paragraph. Do you have that?- Go on. 

Ai "Perhaps you think that in saying this, very much as I spoke of appeals for 
pity, I am Just showing off; no suhh thing, gentlemen; I tell you what I mean. 

I am convinced that I never willingly wronged anyone, but I cannot convince you, for 
we have conversed together only a short time. If we had a law, as other people have, 
that a trial for life or death is to be spread over many days and not confined to/’ 
one, I think you would have been convinced; but as it is I cannot disperse great- 

prejudices in a moment." • : 

• * # *. • * * * . \ . . 

• - % * 

S: ■ Now let us stop here. What does Socrates do here in this passage? 

• • • . • 

A: He criticizes the Athenian law. ' -' ........... _ . 

Si He criticizes the law, yes. On such an occasion. That's extraordinary.' 
on what ground? ' . ; 

A: That it is'unjust ... yes, but it has-to say more than that. — -••••". . : c. 

S: Tes. Namely? _ , 

As That it doesn't give him anougi^time to defend himself. .I . 

S: Tes. It's a bad law. So Socrates then has a criteria for distinguishing between 
bad and good lavs. And that means the identification of justice with obediance to 
the lav, with legality, is untenable, manifestly untenable. I don't know what an 
addict of the value-fact distinction would say, but I must confess it's an excellent 
argument, a rational argument that such a lav is a better law as proposed by 
Socrates than the existing lav because the law wants to punish the guilty. Not the 
innocent. Any penal law, whatever the legislator might understand by it—you know, 
there can be all kinds of funny notions as to what constitutes innocence or guilt— 
but the penal law tries to find out and to discriminate between the guilty and 
innocent, and then it must take the necessary precautions in order not to punish the 
innocent. Take even the Nazi system. They didn't want to destroy godd Na 2 is. 
Obviously not. And therefore the legal procedure would have to be, if they had had 
any sense, at least to discriminate clearly between good Nazis—who might have 
looked as bad Nazis for one moment—and other people. So that's really intrinsically 
sound, although very insufficient, as ay example showed. • . 

Socrates claims then that he-possesses knowledge of justice. But he denies that he 
possesses knowledge of the greatest things. Eov can this seeming contradiction be 
resolved? — « 

Ai Knowledge of justice is different from knowledge of the greatest things. •.*. . 

Ss Knowledge of justioe does not belong to knowledge of the greatest things. 'Tes. . 


■ 
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It is stated differently. Knowledge of Justice is part of knowledge of the human 
things and the human things are, by definition, distinguished from the divine things. 
And the divine things are the greatest things. Sure, but to come back to the point, 
Socrates claims to possess knowledge of Justice and we have to understand that. On 
an earlier occasion, ve learned that Socrates admitted that there is a political art 
which he denied, however, to possess. And says of that political art, of the 
political men rather, that they know-nothing noble and good, i.e. nothing of the 
greatest things. But the political*^ an art, for example, like the art of shoe- 
making. Whatever you may say, it is possible for you to distinguish between a 
good and bad shoemaker, I mean, Just put on the shoe made by a good and by a bad 
shoemaker and you will see the difference. And a little bit more complicated, but 
in the long run it is able to distinguish, between a good and bad statesman. But the 
consumption takes such a longer timaP r You .know? For example, Chamberlain might have 
appeared in a different light in 1937—oW:^gan£±esan,* I mean—than in 1939. It 
needed these two years to bring out certain things which showed his lack of Judgment* 
in certain fepeign matters. e„Jn Plato, it is the same thing. 

What is that political art, then, and that we must clarify because our subjects a#e 
the origins of political science. Now what is that art? Comparable to the art of 
the shoemaker, though more ambitious, in every sense. The art of managing the 
affairs of the city by deed and by speech. This art is a pre-philosophic art, as • 
the art of the shoemaker, that exists, or tan exist, among savages as well as among 
the most civilized people. Still, the awareness that it is an art is somehow 
connected with philosophy. It is, as it were, unconsciously used as an art every-. 
where where men live in societies but that men are aware it is an art is connected 
with philosophy. External eKsIp-reoof that, I mean, that King David in the Bible 
possessed the political art can hardly be doubted, but there is no way to prave tfth-eu. 
t hat tos political art, no 3iblical t waj£ The Creeks had that word, acquiring it 
indeed in the period when their way of speaking had already become influenced by 
philosophy. • . . • • - . # 


Now let us look into that political art, keeping in mind its relation to the know-.'. . • 
ledge of Justice. This political art in Greek ... the Greeks had two different 
words—one is tehnf and the other epistgriP : now the traditional translation is for 
that art, and for that science—but in the classical period they are used rather • 
in discriminately. I mean, the strict, formal distinction occurs, in Aristotle, but 
even Aristotle does not always use them in the strict sense. So we 

can also say the political science; it doesn't make any difference, political 
science or political art. This political science in the primary seise, the art or 
science possed by the good politician or statesman. Does anyone of you knew where 
we find the first presentation of that science in its pre-philosophic meaning? 

That’s a very important question. I believe I have not discussed that subject for 
some years in ny classes, otherwise you would know— some of you would ki»w. Well, 
the restatement occurs in Aristotle’s Rhetoric , book I, chapter 4. I will read it 
to you. Aristotle's Rhetoric deals with the art of speech, naturally. One kind of 
speech isLdeliberative speech; the speech in political assemblies concerned with •• . 

■vAat is expedient or inexpedient for the pells . "We must first ascertain about what 
kind of*things the^deliberative orator advises, since he cannot do so about every¬ 
thing bit only about things which may possibly happen on eatth Everything which ntcctl/fy 

e f t on Ac aaid - t o ba ». either is .or.will be or which cannot possibly be or come to ’ 

pass is outside tht3scope o£_del5beration. N Indeed, even in the case of things that 
are possible, advice is not universally appropriate for they include certain advan¬ 
tages, natural "and accidental, about which it is not worthwhile to offer advice; • . . 
but it is clear that advice is limited to those subjects about which we take counsel. 

And such are all those which can naturally be referred to ourselves and the first 
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cause of who’s origination is' in our own power, for our examination is limited to . ' 
finding out whether suoh things are possible or Impossible for us to perform, not * 
whether they are possible for angels; or, for that matter, for foreigners. We are 
discussing what we in this community can do. However, there is no legal precedent 
to endeavor to enumerate with crudeness, exactness l<r _or^to classify those subjects 
which men are wont to discuss, or,Jt£_ define them)*A?-possible, with strict accuracy, 
since this is not the functionor rhetorical art, but of one that is more intelligent 
and exact; and f\irther®5r4v c 't*M' , it^ legitimate subjects of inquiry have already 
been assigned to it. For what we have said before is true, that rhetoric is coo- 
posed of logic—let me say—and of that poli tical science which is concerned y lth 
characters." Aristotle doesn’t mean by that*political science which is not ~I 
concerned with characters, hut he only wants to exclude any notion that there could 
be a political science which does x»t deal ultimately with characters, with good ' 
and bad men. • - * • 



So, in other words, a strict discussion would belong rather to political science “ 
but here he has to give at least a sketch because of the overlapping of rhetoric and 
the political art. Now ve mast say that the most important subjects about which all 
men deliberate and deliberative orators harangue are five in number, to wit; ways 
and means, war and peace, the defense of the country, imports and exports, legisla¬ 
tion. These are the five things. You see, he makes a distinction between the 
defense of the country—which means ordinary guarding, fortressing, and such things— 
and the question should we now make war or keep pease, which is a different question, 
surely. And then he develops these themes. Let/hne only read what he says about \ 
legislation. "With a view to the’ safety of the city, it is necessary that 
orator should be able to judge of all these questions" ... namely food, Imports and 
exports, ways and means, war and peace, and the guarding Qf the country ... "but an 
understanding of legislation is of special importance, for it is on law that +*e. Safety 
C^fthe city is based; therefore, he must know how many regimes there are, what is' 

‘ ^ expedient for each, and the natural oourse of their downfall, \diether they are 

-peculiar to the particular form of government, or opposed to it. By being ruined " *'• 
by causes peculiar toiitself—I mean that with the exception of the b Fei'/rfC. • ~ " 

: —all the rest are ruined by being relaxed or strained to excess. Thus democracy, * 

not only when relaxed, but also when strained to excess, becomes the. weaker and will - ' 
end in oligarchy. Similarly, not only does an aquiline or snub-nose reach the. mean , 
when one of these defects is relaxed".... you know, the opposites ... "but when it * 
becomes aquiline or snubbed to excess, it is altered to such an extent that even . • * 
the likeness of the nose is lost." But if they woujdxoae to the middle, they 
would give you a normal nose; that is the perfect & c£Lc r J v That’s all right. 

"Moreover, with reference to acts of legislation,' it %s useful not only to understand 
what regime is expedient by judging in the light of the past" ... reading histories * 

... "but also to become acquainted with those in existence in other nations 
learn what regimes are suitable to what kind of people." For example, for the S* 1 *^**-',*-} 
Persians, their kind of kingship may be much better and they would be lost in a 
republic. "It is clear therefore that for legislation, books of travel are useful.*' 

You see, he doesn't say scientific .books on South America. He says books of 
travel because he thinks Weoftc a T 2 traveller 5 are perfectly good guides for ruling, 
since they have to understand-laws of other nations; and for political debates, 
historical works. There you find models for political speeches. "All these things, 
however, belong to politics and not to rhetoric." So, you have here the framework 
really of what political science, even today, fundamentally means.- The kind of 
knowledge which men need for acting wisely in political matters. There is no 
reflection on methodology, because uethodology is implied—you know boy to go about 
it. If you want to find about Nehru's India, you surely may also need some statistics 
because you can't count the heads and you can't oount the amount of food the Indian 
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uses. Sure, that's easy. It may be technically difficult, but it's not a serious 
-• problem, an intellectual problem. And so. That's it*. 


Nov that is really a classic statement which, if there were a good reader introdne- 
.. tion to political science, that would be in it. But what has that to do with our 
-• present problem, Socrates? The answer is simple. What Aristotle does hare is based 
• on a Sooratic statement. • Mr.] Kendrick? Do you recognize it? .. • • . 

As No, I missed it. ‘ ' ' . 


St I said Aristotle's statement, which I read in parts, is fcased on a Socratic 
stalfeent. . *. I" '• •' 


Ai -firs* book * 4 It* ? 


• St No, no. In the 'Memorabilia , book 3, chapter 6, Socrates conversation with 
Giaucon, the fellov whom you know from Plato’s Republic , the son of Ariston, Glaucon, 

•7 was attesting to become an orator and striving for headship in the polis . though 
he was less than twenty years old. And nonftfj£ ^s ^griends or relations could check 
Mm, So he would get himself dragged from titackSbcacf and make himself a laughing- 

• stock. Only Socrates, who was benevolent to him for the sake of Plato and for the 

sake of Charmides, the son of Glaucon, alone managed to check him. For once on 
meeting him, he stopped him and contrived to engage his attention by saying, . 

"Glaucon, have you made up your mind to be our chief man in the polis ?" "I have, 

• -Socrates." "Well, by Zeus, there is no more honorable ambition in the world for, 

obviously, if you gain your object, you will be abl.e t.o^get whatever you want and 
willlhave the ueans of helping your friends. You afew up your father's house and 

- exalt your fatherland. You will make a name for yourself, first at home, later on 
in Greece, and possible, like Themistocles, in foreign la n ds as well. Wherever you 
go,'you will “be a man of marvel." When Glaucon heard this, he felt proud and gladly 

^stayed on. Next Socrates asked, "Well, Glaucon, as you want to win honor, is it not 

('•' obvious that you must benefit your city?" "Most certainly." "By the gods, don't be 
reticent then, but tell us how you propose to begfcg your services to the polis ." As 
Glaucon remained silent, apparently considering for the first time how to begin, 0 **,. 
Socrates said, - "If you wanted to add to friend's fortune, you would set out making ^V^'Sc 

• him richer. Would you try then to make our city richer?" "Certainly." "Would 

- she not be richer if she had a larger revenue?" "Yes, obviously." "Now tell me 

from what source are the city's present revenue derived and what is their total? No 
doubt you have gone into^^is matter mil In i 11 i " t 1 n p rnrn yt i mi i nt i n " P i mm n 
i» deficient and th^suji plie a are lacking?" "Certainly not I" exclaimed Glaucon, 

r "I haven't gone into that." "Well, if youh^ve left that out, tell us the expenditure 
of the city. No doubt you intend to cut traS. any items that are excessive?" "The fact 
is that I haven't time yet for that eighter." "0, then we'll postpone the business 
of amking the city richer, for how is it possible to look up the income and expen 
ditures without knowing what they are?" "Well, Socrates, we can make our enemies 
contribute to the revenue of the city." "Yes, by Zeus, provided he is stronger than 
they, but if he be weaker, he may lo^se what he has got instead.b True. Therefore, 
in order to advise her whom to.fight, it is necessary to know the strength of the 
city and of the enemy so that if the city be stronger, one may recommend her to go to 
war, but if weaker, then the enemy may persudde her to beware. You are right, first 
then, tell us the naval and military strength of our city and that of her enemies." 

"By Zeus, I can't tall you that out of my head." "Well, if you have made notes, 
fetch them, for I should -greatly like to hear this." "But, by Zeus, I haven't yet _ 
made any notes either." • "Then we will postpone offering adJd.ce about war, too, for ... 
the poesestt. You are new to power and perhaps have not yet had time to investigate 


rich big things. But the defense of the country now 41 ... you see. the defense of the 
country is a different question from war and peace ... "I feel aure that you hare .... 
thought about that and know how nary of the garrisons are veil placed and how nary ... 
are not and how nary of the guards are efficient and how many are not and you will 
propose to strengthen the veil-placed garrisons and to do away with those that are 
superfluous." "Ey Zeus, I shall propose to do away with them all, for the only 
effect of maintaining then is that our crops are stolen." Here he knows something. ~ 

"But if you do away with the garrisons, don’t you think that anyone will be at liberty 
to rob us openly? However, have you been on a tour of inspection? How do you know 
that they are badly maintained?" * "By guesswork." "Then shall we wait to offer advice 
on this question, too, until ve really know instead of merely guessing." "Perhaps 
this would be better," said Glaucon. Nov for the silver mines, which was a major 
source of revenueffor the city of Athens. "I'm sure you have not visited them and $o ca<u*r 
you oan -teH-fron ,fellto, Y «***»>V JM'd-t™* ^ e i&>trhrp-eny has fallen." "No, I have not 
been there." "3ut, by Zeus," says Socrates, "this district is considered unhealthy, 
andthherefore the people leave the silver mines, and so when you have to offer advice 
on the problem, this excuse will serve." "You are Joking at my expense," says Glaucon. 

"Ah, but there is one question I feel sure you have not overlooked. No doubt you have 
reckoned Ipw JLong the corn grown in the country will maintain the population and how 
much is annually, so that you shnajrd not be caught napping should the city at any 

time be short and may come to the rescue and relieve the city by giving expert advice 
about food." "What an overwhelming task," says Glaucon, "if one has got to include 
such things as that in one's duties." "But you know," says Socrates, "no everli /ill CtfcK 

managed^his owp^household successfully unless he knows**its needs and sees that they 
are al ao -p llhn ed. Seeing that our city contains more than ten thousand houses and it 
is difficult to look after so many families at once, you must try to make a start by 
doing something for one, frabahlyojcwnnahdle" Probably C+urmUe^ . "It needs it. And 
if you succeed with that one, you can set to work on a larger number. Bit if you can't 
do ai^thing for one, how are you going to succeed with many? If a man can't carry one 
talent, it's absurd for him to try to carry more than one, isn't it?" "Well," says 
Glaucon, "I could do something for uncle's household if only he would listen to me." ••• 

."What!" says Socrates, "You can't persuade your uncle and yet you suppose you will be 
able to persuade all the Athenians, including your uncle? Pray take care, Glaucon, • 
that your daring ambition does not lead to a fall. Don't you see how risky it is to 
say or do what you don’t understand? Think of others whom you know to be the sort of 

man to say or do what they Qbribusbyedsrfcitdunderstand. Do you think they get praise or 

blame foriit? And think of those who understand what they say and what they do. You 
will find that the men who are famous and admired always come from those who have the 
widest knowledge and the infamous and dfspised from the most ignorant. Therefore, if 
you want to win fame and admiration in public life, try to get a thorough knowledge of * 
what you propose to do." And so on. *•«-.. • „• ■ 

Now, you see, that is Jocular and it is much richer than appears at first reading, but 

Socrates gives here the sketch, Just as Aristotle does—only Aristotle doesn't do it 
Jocularly—what political knowledge is; revenue, food one needs, guarding of the 
country. For reasons which would be interesting to explore, Socrates does not mention 
legislation, which Aristotle mentions. Bat ve can dismiss that. . *. 

But to oome back to tb€r one point, these are the two earliest statements on political' ' 
science. One thing is striking. Both statements are silent on Justice. I mean, I 
have read only excerpts, but you will see if you read it. Does political scianoe, in 
the original sense, have nothing to do with justioe? Surely not. As Aristotle makes 
clear^in the Rhetoric . in the passage I read, political science has to do with legisla¬ 
tion and, therefore, with the distinction between good and bad laws. And here is, well... 
Justice is the whole thing. Even in the case of war and peace, the question of Justice 
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ccraes in as you see from any political debates in Thucydides and so oiu The true . 
statesman, the good statesman, must then have knowledge of justice. And that is pre¬ 
supposed. This knowledge is not far-fetched. Everyone has that. There are current 
opinions, in Athens as well as today, which tell us that. For exambles there is no 
doubt that to steal, to cheat, to rob, to murder are unjust actions regardless of what 
the lav says. Behind it, to summarize, {justice consists in respecting what belongs to 
others. That is the point; to respect the other’s property. Property means, of course 
not mere posstsslons. These fellows who collaborated with this young fellow, the 
policemen, had in their possession j# •/); j^e$e were obviously not 

their property. And so property means always lawful possessions. To respect the 
other’s property, that’s clear. - That stands true even in Soviet Russia. The moot 
question is only whether at the limi ts there may not be confiscatory laws. And there 
is always the question, is confiscation by law not robbery in the tiiole. That's a .. 
very important question. But still, for the private man there is no question. . . 

• ... ... I ’ * " “ 

It is also clear that wrong-doing is to be punished, meaning that the guilty must be 
punished. And this izrolies proper judicial procedure. Proper judicial procedure may • 
not be available,' and that is a bad law. For example, people may think they find out 
the criminal, the guilty, by torture and a little reflection shows that is not 
the proper way, because if I torture, not your guilt or innocence is tested, but your 
nerves, which is an entirely different proposition. ‘ And so torture is, therefore, an 
unreasonable means. ‘ 

Aththe beginning of the Republic you get a crude notion also what belong to justice. • 
One part is paying debts, naturally; implied in the very idea. Tou got'something 
from another fellow with the understanding yhat you'd pay back. Clear. If you don’t, 
you cheat. On this praiSem, there is based this great greblfimn of the relation of 
creditors and debtors, and which can lead to very great political problems as you know 
from Shay, as well as from Solon and Greek history. Implied also is something of the’ 
noticn like a decent rate of interest if you loan money. A borrows a horse from B. 

He’s not supposed to return two hordes.But^if he borrows money in an amount A, maybe 
h«'s supposed to return two A's. nuE absurd! So that's really then a problmm. 

Is not interest altogether unjust? Long discussions in Aristotle," but they are based 
on common sense, on primary notions. • Borrowing cannot possibly mean paying ba ck 
more than you took in the first place. Or take another simple role; first ccme, first 
served, the idea being if everyone is equal—either absolutely or in a certain context, 
as customers, for example—not all can be served at the same time. The fairest thing 
is, of course, to give him first who came first, because he took the trouhle of getting 
up at four in the morning and there should be some proper relation between pain taken 
and reward. That is a simple law of justice. Or other things. For example, from 
everyone according to his obligation and to everyone according to his merits. On this 
is based that foreigners may have to pay heavier taxes than citizens because they have 
a much greater obligation. They are protected without rendering a service, for 
example. Also various degrees of punishment, that you can't punish petty theft as you 
can for murder. And here an important point comes in. Important. for the argument of 
the Apology . What is the greatest punishtttot,' according to „ 

Aj Death. •. 

S s Death. So what does the legislator imply by making capital punishment the greatest 
punishemnt? . . .1 • . ‘ •• 


At This is the greatest thing to anyone. ' 

/ V*/7• • 

S t Life is a very great good. lou know, the greatest good. Life is a very great good 
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and has to be protected by the lavs. And you see, therefore, how fere at Socrates* 
question here Is, vhether life Is such a good. If it Is not a good, t*y should it be 
protected? 

Nov, Is this a mere assumption, that life Is a good or not—an arbitrary assumption? 
What does Socrates tell us about that? At least, up to the point we are presently to. 
What does he say? Well, his dalmonla tells him that the desire for keeping alive is 
a natural Inclination and, therefore, the legislator is right In his notion that 
capital punishment is the greatest punishment. But ve must add that the Impulse to 
li&> Is not the only natural Inclination. If it were the .only natural Inclination, 
virtue would be merely instrumental. There would never be a question of sacrificing 
one's life being a virtuous action. Virtue could only be vulgar virtue, as it is 
called in Plato/s terminology; merely instrumental. Tes, but still maybe that's a 
found view; a simplistic utilitarianism is the only right view. Why can one not 
leave it at that? Why can one not leave it at the equation of virtue with vulgar 
virtue? At this point we go on. Let us turn^lp 32C 4, where we left off last time. 
Socrates had spoken of his Just conduct under*democracy. Do you have that? "And 
this happened while the city still was democratically ruled; but after the oligarchy 
came in" ••• Do you have that? Read it. Whoever has it, read it. Let's not waste 
time, gentlemen. • 

A: "This happened while the gitymzaent was still democratic; and when the oligarchy 
came in, the Thirty again summoned me and four others to the Dome, and ordered us to 
bring Leon of Salamis from Salamis, whom they meant to put to death. Such things 
those people used often to do to others, wishing to make as many as possible share 
their guilt. Then, however, I showed again by acts, not by wards, that as for death, 
if it is not too vulgar to use the expression, I cared not one Jot, but all ay- 
anxiety was to do nothing unjust or wrong." r- 

S: "Unjust or unholy." Yes. . 

A: "That government did not terrify me, strong as it was, into doing injustice; but ;, 
when ve came out of the Dome, the other four vent to Salamis and brought Leon, but I 
vent away home. And perhaps I should have been put to death for that. If the govern¬ 
ment had not been overthrown soon. You will find many witnesses of this." 

S» Yes. Thank you. He did not refer to witnesses when he spoke of his conduct in 
the assembly because that was a public event and this was more private. He refused 
to do something unjust again. Now, I mention here only one point. Socrates indicates 
here, in these two sections, that he was neither a democrat nor an adherent of the 
oligarchy. What is the Alternative? 

a* M i(ed lr tj */* ^ .<• 

S: Yes. Biat you can say. But there is also a simpler meaning, the primary meaning, 
let me say. Aristocracy; the rule of the best. -Yes? .Rule of the best. 

A: Why wasn’t he a democrat?-.* 

St You see what he says about the gmltitude, in JLA, 32 beginning, that where the ■ 
multitude rules, it is impossible to act Justly. That's democracy. • *’ ' 

A: Isn't .he following the laws .which were made by ■,, 

' '> ' yV* 

Si 'Yes, but that is characteristic of the multitude, when £e gets hysterical, -fee 
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disobeys their own lav. Ha doesn't go into this matter hera, bat let as bear it in 
mind. So aristocracy is the right thing. Rule of the best. But what is goodness? 
What is virtue? This shows the difficulty of the concept of virtue as merely 
instrumental. Aristocracy means rule of the virtuous men who do not understand 
virtue as instrumental, but aT Virtue'Yor its own sake. Now this, if followed up— 
which is not done in the Apology— -would lead to the broad notion of the art of the 
political science which starts with the question, what is virtue, /«uAt Is 
i/lyiac") This is Socrates' wisdom. He declines to possess the political art in the 
vulgar s’ensf, in the democratic-oligarchy sense.' He doesn't oare for that. But if it 
were understood properly, perhaps,/^ he /#•. 

i 

Nov, I mention a little curiousity. We know from a contemporary orator that the man 
who brought Leon from Sal amis to Athens was a guy called Meletos. It is not certain 
whether he's identical with the accuser, but it is an interesting suggestion that he 
might have been the same fellow, and how delicate of Socrates not jto say so. 

Q: In this example, is it possible far the oligarchy to make the lav in such a way . 
that whatever they say ... Is he following a prior lav ••• 

St That is a very good question. That is developed by lenophon in his . I 
when Socrates says he upholds the laws of Athens over against the Thirty Tyrants. 

A: So there was a prior lav then. 

St Yes,bit the question is one ... You see, that is, as I say, one of the delicacies 
of political lx£s. Similar things existe^L^lso in Nazi Ge rmany and other places. • 

This notion of the santtjjr of the laws 'S&ise?that the laws are higher than ary 
government, bit a short reflection shows that laws depend on the government because 
our laws are made by a legislative assembly and a legislative assembly, that is a 
regime. And the law is determined by that. And that is of course underlined in the 
Crito where the notion of the danctity of the laws is developed. And where the question 
arises, for example, can the river rise higher than the source? If the laws are the 
laws of the demos , made by the danos . and the demos is f de j pj c as it 

is presented there, where does the sanctity of the daaccratio life come in? . The only 
consistent way of doing that would be to make a distinction between the natural law— 
which intrinsically antedates any government—and the merely possible. That's one 
way of doing it. That is surely. Socrates does not here refer the laws in this way. 

He refers to the law in the democratic when he speaks of the democracy. That is .e 
rule of laws which is Avpry good and persuasive term, ft is also a very difficult 
term. You know, it ( fc> w o ods s*also quite a problem because laws " *■ 

I mean, that is a metaphoric expression. Laws must be administered and applied. In 
the first place, they must be laid down and that is exactly where the political 
problem, as distinguis h ed from the merely legal problem, comes in. Now here he says, 
in this immediate sequel, where we left off ... 

A* "Then do you t h i nk 'I should have survived all these years, if I had engagediin 
public business, and if then I had acted as a good man should, »nd defended the Just, 
and made that, as is one's duty, my chief concern? 

S: Now let us stop here. Socrates did nothing unjust. That was shown. But was he 
positively Just? You see, he refused ttb comply with the unjust command of the Tyrants, 
the Thirty Tyrants, but he went home. That's all he d^d. He did not engage in an 
action to subvert these dirty fallows as other patriotic Athenian citizens did. Was • 
he not concerned with self-preservation, rather than with positively doing the Just . - 
thi ng s. This Is a criticism you'll find as it Is developed in the first book of 
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rartaro' a Republic where Cicero, cr a character of Cicero’s, refers to a statement of r 
> Socrates that Justice consists in not injuring others. Is this not too narrow a 
'"notion of Justice? Does it not also including benefiting others? That’s the problem. 
How, as Mr. suggested last tlae, shortly before the dn4 moni » was mentioned, the 

oontext suggests this: the dtlmonla as stated here is nerely negative. It keeps hia 
from acting, keeps hia back from injustice. Does it incite hia to Justice? And that 
seems to be denied. But one must also say that there is no explicit connection 
between the negative character of the dalmonla and the negative character of Socrates' 
action regarding Justice. Negative action means avoiding injustice is not the full 
meaning of Justice. * •/. ..1 • * 


He developed that in the sequel to this scene. We do not have to read the whole thing. 
Socrates did not make anyone unjust. He takes the opposite theme of corrupting the 
young. He did not teach anyone anything. This is rich in implication. He did not 
teach Strepsiades or Pheidippides. Nor did he teach Alcibiades, the great evil under 
the democracy, or Critias, the great evil under the oligarchy. If someone listening 
to him became unjust, Socrates cannot be blamed for that because that cannot be traced 
to Socrates' teaching. There were other souroes of corruption around. And now let 
us read here a point. That is in 333» the end. So Socrates did not corrupt anyone, . 
any young man. Bat why did the young men come to him and enjoyed being together with 
Socrates if he did not corrupt them? That’s the Joke. • Do you have that passage? 

"Why do some people enjoy spending much time with me?" / 

■ . . . . V ••...* .• ■ ... f. - . ; • .. • ; ■' *;••• V 

A: "But t&y ever do some people enjoy spending a great deal of time with me? Tou 
have heard why, gentlemen; I have told you the whole truth, they enjoy hearing men .... *. 
cross-examined who think they are wise, and are not; indeed that is not unpleasant." 

. . r ' • 

S; We stop here. That’s not unpleasant. So they are not attracted so much by 
Socrates' admonishing .to virtue, but they are amused, yes? -You remember the previous' 
description, Socrates button-holing all and sundry. Virtue. Did you care for your ’ 
virtue? And yet there is a small group of men who are spending much time with him. 

The others whom.ha button-holes don't spend much time with him. And they spend much 
• h vith him .and like it. What did they like? • Listening to Socrates' sermons 

.rait.^ng virtue; is this pleasant? Well, is this pleasant? No. They like to listen . 
to Socrates' examining, for this was not unpleasant. ■ -That is a slight understatement. 


N^w'let us reflect here for a moment on what light this throws on Socrates. The/ key 
thesis of the Apology : Socrates has only human wisdom, no true wisdom. And this 
wisdom consists in knowledge of his ignorance. He makes others aware of their blind- 
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.his mean, to become 
blindness. Where 


ness and of course Mmsa~lf aware of his blindness. Now what 
aware of one's blindness? That is not, naturally, .meant as 
there was formerly a content thought to be true there is now nothing. A blank. That's 
it. And a most important of things. What is the result of that, if the things which 
you regarded as the most important things and of which you were a b solutely sure, it 
appeared you know nothing about them. The most Important things. What is the result • 
on any normal human being of that? Despair. It can't be different. Despair. Every¬ 
thing breaks down. But nothing of the kind is mentioned here. What happens? The 
activity*^! not unpleasant. How come? How can this be not unpleasant? How can this 
' be pleasant? Knov&edge of ignorance means, as here indicated, he examines this fellow— 
this is^a rhetorician, this is a shoemaker, this is a physician, and so on and so on. 
What of "that?^ Well, one little thing. This ignorance is not the same in all cases. ; 
For example, if .you take a pompous ass, that's one thing. But t£ph if you take a very 
wimple manwho is^hot pretentious in any way, but without knowing it J Kt 
enormous what he all knows. I mean, there can also be pretentiousness in 

seeming simplicity, but they are two different faUcneaen. And you can go on. Tou 
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dlscover various of ignorance. In discovering these various kinds of ignorance, 

you discover the >mnmn soul. That is psychology in the original sense of the term. 

But as knowledge of the human soul, it is not knowledge of nothing, obviously. If v* 
enlarge that, knowledge of the human soul, knowledge of the soul, that means, according 
to Plato on the highest level, what is soul. Well, soul-is that which makes a living 
being a living being, which enables the bdingto have the origination of motion in it¬ 
self. Let me leave it for the moment at this not exact remark. But what-beings are 
the most astonishing, from this point of view, of this having the principle of motion 
in themselves, which move not by being pushed and pulled on the common sense level.... 


(End of first side of reel^#U.) 




... to philosophise. . Tea, Mr. Gilman? Let me first finish this, yes?- The next speech, 
the end. 1* • • ‘ • 

* . * * .* .. 

A:(At this point, there seems to be a quotation that doesn't belong to this seminar. 

I can't understand it very well, and can find nothing similar to it in this part of 
the Apology .) * * • . *• • •. • 

St Thinking about the soul, there emerges a revised astronomy; no longer the ast r on om y 
of Anaxagoras, who said they are inanimate things, earth and stone. But they are •* 
animate, they have the principle of motion in theaselves. But all this, of course, is 
- ‘ not even alluded to in the Apology . The Apology of Socrates is perfectly oompatihle 
with Socrates being the Socrates of the Clouds without Strepsiades, surely. Why is 
Strep si ados completely incompatible with the Socrates of the Apology ? I mean, really 
in a hard-headed, practical way. What would have prevented the Strepsiades affair, 
according to the Apology rightly rendered? The daimonia . The demonic thing in 
Socrates would have tpy Ma,^po_,no, that's not good company. By this cautious element 
in the dalmania t hat S ie■ j ui-S-re^-oefore. Aristophanes made the great blunder of not • 
considering Socrates' daimonia . More than that. Let us assume for one moment Socrates 
has akkind of astronomy, whatever that may mean. That would be not enough. He must 

do something. Socrates could not have merely secluded w" isaI * then he also, of course,' 

never have come to the trial. If he had stayed at home and walked the air there, with¬ 

out anyone knowing it, that would not have had any consequences. 

Socrates did not seclude himself. The Apology says this very sixthly. But admonished 
people to vulgar virtue; namely to this instrumental virtue. The burden o f Aristophanes' 
attack on Socrateswwas, while astronomy—the study of the things aloft—ilnaHoom, this 
is insufficient for full wisdom, because the astronomer falls into the ditch. You know, 
the thing looking at the sun and falling into the ditch. It lao ka self- know ledge. It 
lacks the reflection on the meaning of astronomy in the human context. And that means 
especially also in the political context, the context of the political in society. This 
additional thing is supplied by the Aristophanean comedy where this blindness of the mare 
astronomer is corrected. In the light of the Apology , one could make the suggestion - 
that Plato says •• , no, not comedy is needed. Something much better. 

What Socrates does, or is presented as doing, button-holing everyone, tiJti Utefc ztS 

only saying, "Did you take care of your soul today?" Like saying, "Did you brush your 
teeth today?" This is extremely comical, this button-holing. 

The very comical suggestion of the Apology is this: "astronomy" (in quotes)—study of 
things aloft, which may also mean the ideas—must be capped by a comical activity, not 
by comedy. In Plato's Latra, we find this remark on that: they throw out tragedy. 

Tragedy is thrown out with this reasoning: we ourselves—legislators, philosophers— - - : 
are the authors of the fairest tragedy. One can say with perfect Justice, throw out 
comedy; we—-Socrates—are the authors of the fairest comedy. What Socrates does to the 
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non-philosophers* that is genuine, that is serious. Thate's no question about that* 

But it oannot but be oondcal free the highest point of view* Now let us go on from 
here where ve left off. It is not unpleasant,his activity. So, in other words, he 
doesn't corrupt the young; but on the other hand, he's not preaching virtue all the 
tiae, yesT But he does a one thing whioh is pleasing, which is enjoyable, which is 
sousing. •••''■ * '. . 

* * ’ * * • • • 4 . • . * . . '•*•*. 

At "And I maintain that I have been commanded by the god to do this, through oracles 
and dreams and in every way in which some divine influenceoor other has ever com-' 
nanded a nan to do anything. This, gentlemen, is both true and easy to test." 

S: All right. Socrates' case is different from these people who enjoy that. Socrates 
did not enjoy it. Socrates obeys a divine injunction. Not indeed the dahnnlc thing 
in him, because this is an injunction to act, to do something. But he owes it to 
oracles and dreams and all other forms of such instruction. Then he goes on to .... 
continue and conclude, in a way, the corruption charge. • If Socrates has corrupted 
anyone of those whom he conversed with, let them get up and say so. That follows in 
the sequel. And he says no one will come up and there was never a Pheidippides whose 
father, Strepsiades, would say, "You have oorrupted ay son." He mettions several of 
them by name. I do not understand all this, but one thing I would like to mention. He 
mentions first people who might have been corrupted by him whose fathers are present.'' 
And then he mentions others possibly corrupted by him whose brothers are present. Now 
let us begin with the brothers; Nicostratos,yes? Nicostratos; and Paralos; and then. 

. the last one. And here is Adeimanhos,' the son of Ariston. Adeimantos you v^n know 
from the Republic , whose brother here, Plato. And Aiantodoros, t&ose brother here is 
Apollodoros. You see what Plato does? He bring; himself in a special sort of compli¬ 
ment. Do you know who Apollodoros was? 

•At A silly sort of follower. ' ' • v •' •' \ V.: • • . - . ... 

St Yes, a silly, enthusiastic follower of Socrates. So the least silly and the most 
silly are' brought together but in the form as if they would be exactly the same thing. 
-That is very amusing. - .-Yes? ■ _... . 

Q: I wonder about the soundness of that argument, since the ones he asked to stand up 
are already standing there accusing him * - - r • —" • •• 

Ss But how do you know that the accusers, they or their sons, had been corrupted by 
Socrates? •. i.. • 

_ v ” . . . . s. ‘ ....... 

... • •• . * *. • y *. * 

A: Well, they thought so. X mean... 

St Yes, but their own son? They spoke of some young men who had been oorrupted. , 

A: Yes, Anytos'. Anytos' son. • ' • - v ; ' 

St • Yes, but has he corrupted?’ "I mean, did he have anything do do ... .What was that? 
Xenophon speaks about him. What was that? 

At Well, apparently he had spent some time with Socrates -and he ended up a drunkard 
for some reason. • ’ 


Surely that he didn't 


"to Socrates. 


A: ' His father Attributes that to Socrates. ‘‘And it's collaborated. Socrates admits 


that the father educating the boy in the tanner's trade wasn't doing hia justice* And 
he switches the blame to the father, but that Socrates was somehow responsible for the 
boy's break with the father and break with the tanning trade, and consequent alooboliss 
seemed to even admit it* . : •* ' *-* : 

Si ' Tea, but v&at should we say then? In other words, ycu wwild say there might hare 
bean quite a few people around, fathers and older brothers, who oculd have said, "Tou 
have corrupted my son or my brother*" Tes? 

Si Tes. " And especially, while they're standing there, iSian^oniness of if anyone has 

had such an experience, stand up. This is the point. Ihey are standing there already. 

— **•*’"•"** • 

Si I see, I mean, that is connected with this general question because Socrates makes 
this claim that he's walking through the city of Athens, the streets of Athens, all the 
• m mo and he's button-holing people. And somehow that doesn't sound plausible. I must 
not be so emphatic. How can Socrates be presented to say these th in gs to the jury? • 
Tes? That's the great difficulty in the thole work. Tes? .. . ; 

Ai One thing I wonder about, I can see why no father would want .to come up and say 
that his son was corrupted. • •;* n ~ •* 

St Tes.' That is one point. Tou mean, for sheer shame. 

.. - ' ^ • 

st up someone else's son that was corrupted, but Socrates 
didn’t actually ask far that. • . .. . 

Si 'I see. Thatjs a good point.. . 


Q: Could this hold true for brothers, necessarily,''as much for fathers, do you suppose? 
Si Tes. I mean, as long as there's a real connection ... . Do you have a brother? *' “ 

As Tes. . * ** *. : • - r •?* \ 


S:- Would you like to appear in publio and say that he has been corrupted? Tes, that's 
a good point, Mr. Jones. Tes? • • •• '•*.**. 

*'***"•* . . . •• "• 

A: I have a question about the dalmonia . Tou say it is a natural capacity and refer 
to it as eros . but eros seems to be on the one hand a moving principle, and on the 
other hand something inherent, that is, in people. And in the presentation of the 
ria-iTryirda it seems, it's presented as a halting, precautionary principle, 

and it's also presented as coming from outside; a voice of some sort. - I'm wondering 
if you can explain this somehow. " ■ . 1 .. • •• 

Ss Tes, I mean the voice, that is meant to establish some 'connection - with oracles, yes? 
Txom the outside. . ... . .. 


At Is it necessarily an oradle, or something divine? ' . . ... ' •*• 

S: Tes, but a voice would mean that something else than an individual addresses him* 
And that connects it with the oracle. Now, as for the other point you raised, it is 
thist the effect is only keeping back, cautionary, but what is the root for that? I 
mean, the desire for, as indioated by the word, ^self-preservation. The self is 
already it has only been preserved. Whereas in the case of eros , that is toward 

generation, is toward something which ei a not yet there. That explains it. The t hir d 
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•which I should mention, is this: every human being has natural inclinations but very • 
few, if any apart from Socrates, have the daimonia . And I think I spoke of that last 
time. It means that in the case of Socrates, the natural instincts, a s it jwould be 
called in modem times, were unusually powerful. Socrates had a -fugioT ~a nature. • * / 5/ j 
which in every respect fitted him for the philosophic life. I mean, noteonly the 
amazingjpgnpm-mid*th^ xr&eX Jnind and the other things which he also had, but also the 
control higMr-o^-th'e-law* 1 Socrates could d r//j £ v The mind was . 

unbreakable. And similarly, the instinct—who is fit and and who is sot fit. And also ' 
that he had an instinct' for finding out who is fit for whom, that this guy should go 
to Corgias and that should go to Protagoras and this should become a mathematician. 
Intuitive certainty. That is all implied here. I think it is not an impossible task 
to develop the doctrine of Socrates* daimonia on the basis of Plato with perfeot 
Clarity and, as I said, the dialogue hShearegg ists that the dispised tMn g is one very 
major source, because it explains the connection—which no other dialogue does—between 
daimonia and eros . It's the same thing, only different ... Eros is also a oonnon 
phenomenon, but to be so radically erotic, to be so incredibly sensitive to the beautjrful 
and ugly in the soul, that is a kind of miracle. Socrates had that. That's the claim. 

' And Socrtes, when he says he has only one art, the erotic art, that means that. An 
indescibable sensitivity to human diffonences. 


A: It seems to me 
from outside... 


1 


don't Kgu+hc. n^arcs so cuV bt'f 11 seeas that*wit's coming 
'• ***ACm* 9 c4b * • . 


S: But you must not forget the general point which I suggested. ’ In the Apology , the 
ceiling is very low and everything is presented as close to the common understanding as 
possible. And whatever transcends that common understanding remains in the clouds, XesT 
erhaps not » » . •/>*«/ 


Socrates goes on. He speaks of his refusal, to beg forcaercy, a scene to which we ; 
return in a moment^ He's so far from begging for mercy that he incites his judges to 
anger against him •»* the way in which he refuses to beg for mercy. That was mentioned 
in the paper last time. Now let us look at 34D. Do you have that? That must be on 
430, about the upper third. "Then if any one of you feels like that" ... Do you have 
that? . • ' : ' ' ' * . 


ft.: • "Then if any of you feels like that—I do not in the least expect it, but if he 
does—I may fairly say to him, My good sir, I too have relatives of ny own somewhere, 
for to quote Homer, no stick or stone is the origin of me, but humanity; so I have 
relatives and sons too, gentlemen—three of them, one a young man already, two : 
still children" ... . . .... 

5: Tes. By the way, I do not want to go into the question of Socrates' sons, because 
that is the test case for Socrates concern with educating the common virtues. Socrates'Xi»e 5 
were not in any way outstanding, you see, and the famous argument which Socrates uses, 
if Pericles had had the political art, his sons would be excellent too, you know, and 
bis sons were notorious nobodies. The same applies identically to Socrates himself. * 

That would lead us toofar. But this quote from Homer; who said it to whom? That • 
says, "What is your origin? You are not descended from an oak or from a rock." ' .J,. 

• • . . . . . • 

ft: According to the note at the bottom, this is where Odysseus came back and was v 
iisguishd as a shepherd and spoke to his wife. . •, *• " V ' - 

3: Penelope, his wife, says it to Odysseus. So, in other words, Socrates appears 
cere in the role of Odysseus. That is the point. I wanted to make this clear only 
oecamse Socrates is Achilles, .you .remember? Earlier; aamfel&egb&n ttha ISrtib baaia. 
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But here for a second,, without any reference to the name of Odysseus„ he reveals hinv- 
self as an Cdysseuso 

Then, a little bit later, speaking of the disgraceful character of begging for mercy 
and so on, he says, "If those of you who are reputed to be outstanding in wisdom or 
manliness or in any other virtue acted in suoh a way, it would be a disgrace 0 " You 
see, wisdom and courage are here mentioned,. They are also mentioned in other 
passages- As far as I can see 0 moderation is never mentioned in the Apology and that 
.uir.e^ 'soltie understanding ofc^tto And I think also not in the Crito n but I 
have not a completed sydsfcsks so I can’t say thato Now let us read a bit later, in the 
next paragraph here in the edition of the origli^fiL, page 441 , tcp 0 

k% "Apart from reputation, gentlemen, it does not soera to me right to entreat the 
judge, or to be acquitted by entreatingj one should instruct and persuade him 0 For 
why does the judge sit? Not to make a gracious gift of justice by favour, but to 
decide what is just; and he has sworn not to show favour as may please him, but to 
judge according to law, Then we must not get you into the habit of breaking that 
oath, nor must you let yourselves fall into that habit? one is as bad as the other 
in the sight of heaven, Then do not demand, gentlemen, that I should do before you 
suoh things as 1 hold neither honourable nor just nor permissible, most especially, 
by Zeus, for one who is prosecuted for impiety by Meletos here," 

Si Yes, Stop hereo You see, the charge was impiety. Perfectly clear,. But the 
other point I would like to mention, there are three grounds to which he refers: the 
honorable, as he translates—the noble or beautiful,, the just, and the pious or holy. 
Where does the noble or honorable come in? Well, that is at the beginning of what you 
read here? apart from the reputation, it is unworthy to beg, Where does the pious or 
holy cotie in? That’s made very clear 0 The oath. They have sworn. So the center 
consideration is justice and this we must keep in mind for the understanding of this 
sequel. Justice is the central theme of this sequel, I will mention only this point 
in advance, so that you will In the sequel, Scorates—namely after his condemna¬ 
tion, when Socrates is asked to make a proposal regarding his punishment—he states 
first what he regards as just, a just retribution to him, and then he deviates from 
that in deference to the opinion of the jury that he must not be rewarded, but 
punished, Socrates deviates from the just openly. That comes after. 

One word about^ine question of Socrates* design on moderation. Last time, in the 
paper, Mr, Sandler emphasized the provocative character of Socrates* speech. The 
insolence of that speech. Insolence, haubiAe , is the opposite of moderation. That’s 
the connection, 

So, that’s the end of the apology proper. Then he is condemned. They say he is 
guilty and the question is only what punishment. Yes? 

As He again reiterates his belief in god in the sense in which "none of my accusers 
does," 

S: Absolutely, Yes, but the question is belief is not knowledge. You know? And in 
addition^ what "the god" means is absolutely undetermined. That may very wall mean 
Apollo and Delphi, That is undecided, I mean, the translators, as I say, put god 
into , 0 , capitalize it or pat it in small letters as they see fito But there is no 
suoh distinction in the original. 

As Well, sinoe it’s ambiguous—and it’s ambiguous earlier, too, in references to god 
whan he says he assists the god—isn’t it possible that he’s referring not to Apollo 
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wfaiah night have been taken by the average person listening* tat to the god that he 
really does believe in? 

Ss Yes* sure 0 Absolutely* Bat the question is than this 0 I mean* that was under¬ 
stood in post-classical times* by Christian writers and so on* that Socrates could 
not speak of one god in the pagan world and therefore there is a certain confusion* 

I mean* there are many places where he suddenly goes over from the plural "the gods" 
to the one "god"* Yes* but the question is* apart from beliefs 0 how dees he know? 

There is one developed argument—I mean* there were indications in the Sophists—bit 
one developed argument in Plato's writings how he ’mows that there is a god afeew, 

Jv. Me /oM p ooX of i t *c. L+-U.S o And that is taken from the phenomenon of $ 
motion* And this is Just as in Aristotle., The argument^ in^e-^analatien-i'a-this' 
Qhe-AB thetf-godOa part of movement* a part of motion., Only the argument in the details 
a?e“ro^> 3 l-ear u %t j^iat means leads first to the msec gods? the stars* and 
^■^/•beyond than to a sfntekv beyond themo To one god* Plato was not a monotheist* by 
the way* He may have boon a-hemitholst* as wo could says in other words* one out- 
standing god* but he was not a monotheist* Yes* but those are the cosmio gods and 4 7 a <* 
the Apology is perfectly compatible with this* You rensaber the discussion about 
Anaxagoras and the question about the Olympic gods who were worshipped by the city 
is left open* because Meietos says* "True, that you are a complete atheist*" and then 
Socrates says* "You mean that I do not even recognize the gods, which are recognized 
by all men* the sun* the moon* the stars?" And then he say3, "No* you have said that 
they are stone and earth*" And Socrates says 0 "Who said that? Anaxagoras said that? 

I never said that* But this is not excluded in the Apology , I mean, the cosmic gods* 

And at the top of the cosmic gods* the ruler of the-earfch* 

fhzrn 

Ag Could it have been then the ruler of the cosmic gods who commanded him* as he 
says in a number of places* to do what he did? 

Sg Yes 0 but what he said* the command of which he speaks is traced to the Delphic 
Apollo* not to ooo 


Ag Well* since he refers ambiguously to the god, could he have in mind ooo 


Sg All right then* But how would that highest cosmio god, command him? How would it 
command him? -By the soulo The soul is so constructed that it can store knowledge., 
That you can say. But one point I must emphasize* Throughout the Apology * Socrates 
says that he i 3 ignorant of the greatest things* that he does not know the greatest 
things* That is compatible with believing* But he has no perfect knowledge* That 
remains* 


Now, as I said* heve at the end of the Apology proper,, Socrates question* guilty or 
innocent, is answered* The question is guilty 0 And there is soma little thing which 
is quite interesting at the beginning* If you would read that* 

A 8 "You have voted for ny condemnation, gentlemen of Athens § and if I am not 
resentful at this which has been done, many things contribute to that, and particularly 
that I expected this to be done which has been done* Indeed, I am much rather sur¬ 
prised at the actual number of votes on either 3±de« I did not expect the voting to 
be so close * I thought thare would be a large majority? but now* as it seems, if 
only thirty votes had been q hanged* I should have been acquitted* Even now to my 
mind I have been acquitted of Meietos* and not only have I been acquitted* but this 
indeed is dear to everyone* that if Anytos and Iycon had not Joined in accusing me 0 
he would have been liable for the fine of a thousand drachmas as he did not gat the 
fifth part of the votes*" 
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Ss Yes, Now# that’s a little arithmetical problem,, and as far as I can see, the 
commentators start in their interpretation from a report in Diogones’ L oo .r #7 o * 
according to which 281 condemned Socrates and 220 acquitted him, Bat tha-Tls not 
obligatoiy, Diogenes* analysis, We have to figure^ .that out ourselves, and that we 
must do, Now, I tried to figure it out in the d?araij^ tr3y<> The question is, how 
many votes altogether? That’s not said. Let us call it X, and then figure it out. 
How many condemned and how many acquitted? In other words, we must try to gat an 
aquation, aiid then figure it out. Who is particularly trained In 

mathematics here? First we make the difference* yes? |X + 30 and £X - 30 o Yes, 
That’s one way, one part of the equation. So, jX + 30 or aX - 30o Mow that doesn't 
give us the equation. We get the equation if we take into consideration the other 
considerations. What does this 3ay? Meletoa got only on^-fiftho About, It’s not 
really exact. Now there are three accusers. So I think one must make the equation, 
yes? Now figure it out and see what you get. Well? 

As Well, I get 300 as a maximum, 

S* It o an not be exact, because he says something, he qualifies it a hit. He says 
something which qualifies it, the numbers are not quite exact, but you arrive from 
the equation at 300, And as far as I have been able to look up, that’s perfectly 
compatible, that the jury could have consisted of 300 people, I cannot solve this 
problem why Plato gives us this little arithmetical problem here, I cannot solve 
that, but it is clearly not 500, It is sensible to try and figure it out, I note 
this only, for the moment, as a mare curiousity 0 But I have never seen that Plato 
makes curiaptfsities merely for the sake of ,o. It at least shows that he could oount 
and could present an arithmetical problem, although he didn’t use the unknown X as 
we do now. They probably would have done it in some proportion, I do not know that. 
Yes, let us leave it at this cuilopisity. 

We will not be able to finish our discussion of the Apblor y, but let us roac^bnly the 
sequel a bit, 

A* "Well, the nan asks for the penalty of death. Good; aid what penalty shall I 
propose against this, gentleman? The proper penalty, it is dear surely? But what 
is that? What is proper for me to suffer or to pay, for not having the sense to be 
idle in zay life, and for neglecting what most people care about, moneymaking and 
housekeeping and military appointments and oratory, and besides, all the posts and 
parties which arise in this city—>for believing myself to be really too honest to go 
after these things and survive?” 

Ss Yes, The term "too honost" is perhaps too weak. The term can mean equitable? 
it means also "too noble”. The reason why Socrates led an entirely non-political 
life was not self-preservation, according to this statement, but contempt for the 
political life. That is a vary strong statement and it is perhaps not an aoddant 
that he says this after the condemnation, 

Qs This wouldn’t be limited to a democracy, would it? I mean, like in the other 
speech he speaks about the multitude. 

Si Mo, I think that he ,,, I mean, except an aristocracy proper, which there is 
a quostion whether that ever exists. We can perhaps link this up with the daimonia, 
with self-preservation remark in the earlier speech. The function of the dalsonia 
is not so much self-preservation—that is only/4c (o*j as eroa. And eros, 

according to the Platonic understanding, is verticalo It goes up to the highest 0 
And therefore it implies a contempt for the low. Now go on. 
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As "I did not go where I thought I should be of no use either to you or to myself, 
but I irant where I hoped I might benefit each nan separately ;d.th the greatest 
possible bonoifit, as I declares I tried to persuade each one of you to take care 
for himself first, and how he could become most good and most wise;, before he took 
care for any of his interests* and to taka care for the state herself first before 
he took care of any of her interestss that in other things also, this was the 
proper order of his care, “Then That do I deserve, since I am such as that? Some¬ 
thing good, gentlemen, if I an to make the estimate That it ought to be in truth? 
and further, something g>od which would be suitable for rae 0 " 

Ss Something good, and we must add, and therefore* not death. Yes? Go on* 

A* "Then what is suitable for a poor benefaotor, who craves to have leisure for 
your encouragement?" 

1/i'kft/ & 

Ss For your encouragement to worship* Yes? 

As "Nothing, gentlemen, is so suitable, as that suoh a man should be boarded free 
in the town hall, which he deserves much more than any one of you who has gained 
the prize at Olympia with a pair of horses or a four-in-hand; for this one makes 
yen seem to be happy, but I make you be happy, and ha is not in want for food, but 

I am 0 " 

5s Now, let’s stop. You see, Socrates ±e-±n need for food considering, that jje lives 
in ten-thousand-fold poverty. But look at this fantastic claims Socrates is the one 
who makes the Athenians blessed-happy is a bit weak translation of the Greek word. 

He is responsible for the greatest benefits D No wonder that he looks down on the 
political life 0 I mean, the general is inbet ween the prize-winner and Socrates* 

You know, * What would be a just retribution for Socrates? 

Yes? And he says this; to be entertained in the thiaarheion 0 in the town hall* Yes? 

Go on* l 

As "Then if I must estimate the just penalty according to ay deserts, this is my 
estimates free board in tho town hallo" 

Ss Yeso That would be a just retribution* Now? 

As "Perhaps you think that in saying this, very much as I spoke of appeals for pity, 

I cm just showing off; no such thing, gentlemen; I will tell you rjirt I mean* I am 
convinced that I never willingly wronged anyone," *** 

Ss Now, let’s stop hare for one moment* Socrates has first said what is a just 
retribution* And then he says, in almost as many words, that he will deviate -— 
from the just in deference to the multitude* In a very strict sense, he commits an 
unjust act* He deviates from the strictly just* Yes? 

As "But I cannot convince" *** 

Ss Yea, "I am convinced that" *** 

As "1 am convinced that I never willingly wronged anyone, out I cannot convince you, 
for tvs have conversed together only a short time* If we had a law, as other peole 
have, that a trial for life or death is to be spread over many days" *** 

u 

Ss 2 jcou 36 me* This "we have conversed only a short time;" we did not have a 
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conversation,. a dialogue, except for* a short tine, The Apology is a dialogue B a 
dialogue with the demos, The only dialogue with the demos, Gut it is as dialogic, 
in the deeper sense of the word, as any other Platonic dialogue, a dialogue being a 
conversation where the speaker adaiJts his speech to the capacity of the addresaedo 
Xes? And then 00 , Xes? 

As "If we had a law, as other people have, that a trial for life or death is to be 
spread ovor many days and not confined to one, I think you would have been convinced," 

Si I note this only, 1 think we leave it at that today, Socrates suggests that the 
Athenian law is bad, Ej criticizes the Athenian law<> In a crude way, that sras an 
act of injustice, fie ught to comply with the law, not to oritidze it. At least 
certainly not 

Xes, I think we have to stop hero, because it is dear that the true retribution is 
the next after that and Socrates mat therefore postpone a punishment. And therefore, 
the question arlsds, hat is an evil? What is an evil? This question of knowledge 
of the greatest things comes up a^ain. We will see here, in tho sequel, we learn 
that prison is a true, evil. Whether death is an evil has remained uncertain. But 
prison is a true evi), And why Js it a true evil, according to that statement? 
Because freedom is a good. And that is connected with Socrates* t •' c ►" remark, 
you know, this proud remark? It would be beneath me to do that. Freedom, in the 
simple sense, where it means that you are not prevented from circulation, is akin 
to freedom in the inner and higher sense, not to be dependent in your thoughts on the 
opinion of other people. And, therefore, freedom and this kind of pride that goes 
with that, that comes out in this passage, 

Next time we will discuss the rust of the Apology , and if we have still time, as I am 

reasonably sur>, we will read The paper 

and the three 3thor gent lemen rill hand in their papers. 
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ooo begin our discussion of the Crito <> Theresa/ a^three papers due, This ones good. 

And then there is Mr 0 Shrock c who’s not ±n^fcd§f; e and then there is Rabbi Weiss, who’s 
supposed to read the paper but, at any rate, not for some came. 

Now let us first conclude the discussion of the Apology, We were at the end of the 
second speech after the condemnation,. But before tha precise punishment was established? 
that was the procedure,. Now where was that? That would be on page 442, or thereabouts,. 

Yes„ the second paragraph on page 442, The context, to repeats Socrates is condemned,, 

The punishment proposed by the accusers is death, but this is still to be decided,, 

Socrates is allowed, according to Athenian law, to make a counter proposal. The 
counter proposal first was what Socrates deserves according to justice,, That would 
be a 3 ignal honor, not punishment. But then, of course, Socrates knows that this is 
not feasible and so he deviates from the just and he makes a proposal what is some¬ 
thing which wodd be generally regarded as a punishment. And at that place vie stopped 
last time, Nojrif someone would just begin on page 442, the paragraph. Do you have it? 

As "Perhaps you think me stubborn and arrogant in what I am saying now, as in what 
I’ve said about the entreaties and tears? It is not so, Athenians; it is rather that 
I am convinced that I never wronged any man voluntarily, though I cannot persuade you 
of that since we have talked together only a little time. If there were a law in 
Athens, as there is elsewhere, not to finish a trial of life and death in a single 
day, I think that I could have persuaded you; but now it is not easy in so short a 
time to clear myself of great prejudices? But when I am persuaded that I h^re never 
wronged any man, I shall certainly not wrong myself, or admit that I deserve^any^evil 
or propose any evil for myself as penalty. Why should I? Thus I should suffer the 
panalty-^wh^ch Meletos props®s when I say that I do not know whether it is a good or an 
evilo ~Shou3-£ I ^Ijoose instead of it something which I know to be an evil; and propose 
that as a punishment? Shall I propose imprisonment? Yet why should I pass the rest 
of my days in prison, the slave of successive officials? Or shall I propose a fine, 
with imprisonment until it is paid? I have told you why I will not do that? I should 
have to remain In prison, for I have no money to pay a fine with,” 

Si So, prison „oo a fine would be the same as prison, yes? 

As "Shall I then propose exile? Perhaps you would agree to that, Life would indeed 
be vary dear to me" ,, 0 

Ss New let us stop here for the time being and then go on. To repeat, the raward 
which Socrates proposes isn't acceptable, is unacceptable* He must propose a punish- 
ment, an evil* He cannot propose death for the simple reason that he does not know 

whether death is an evil, you see. So he must propose something that he knows would 

be an evilo Socrates knows that prison, fine and banishment would be evils* First of 
all, a fine is reduced to prison because he can’t pay? So 'iiy is prison an evil? 

Answers because it means deprivation of freedom? Freedom? Freedom, wealth and being 
at home are good things. And it is made dear, in the case of prison, why that is an 
evil, because to be subject, a slave to someone else, is an evil* From here we under¬ 
stand also why death is not simply good, because life without freedom, and of destitu¬ 
tion, and in exile, may be <>" more miserable than death. That is another consideration. 

But thare is another point which wa must understand, Socrates says first, I have never 
voluntarily hurt, injured,,or done injustice to a man and latpa^pr^a little bit later, 
he says, I have never injured or done injustice to anyone,' “So ^th a t is a nuch larger [-n* Uft^) 
olaim. He has not even involuntarily, or unwittingly,, hurt or done injustice to 
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another nan, Tes, but what about Socrates'famous claim, that no one does, voluntarily 
do evil? Tou remember, that all sins are due to ignorance, and therefore SiTOluntaryo 
That creates a certain difficulty, What solution would you suggests Wall* there is 
one very simple solution 0 that Socrates very often shifts from one level to anothero 
And there is, of course, a common sense level on which one can and must speak of 
deliberate murder, let me say Q Y©3? And malice aforethought and involuntary homicide. 

So that is possible, to say that Socrates speaks sometimes simply common sensi^iyo'/but 
also sometimes on a deeper level where 0O o The two levels are that of the political 
life, which stands and falls by punishment, and a deeper reflection which makes 
questionable the political life, because if all errors, all si ns , all crimes are 
involuntary, there cannot be punishment. There can only be instruction. You see, that 
throws light on our present discussion, because present-day liberalism is an attempt to 
bring out on the political level what, according to Socrates* point of view, cannot be 
brought oat on the political level. You know? Do you see it in this case? Is this 
intelligible what I said? 

Qs Do you mean liberalism or social science? 

S8 Wall, let us forget about ,,, I mean, liberalism is a much broader thing than 
social science. It’s not simply identical. No, but you know the people who really, in 
fact, deny responsibility and try to trace any criminal action o or (^riminal inclination 
to something beyond the control of the individual. That is also unBerliM-ug all attempts 
to reduce punishment and to make it less and less punitive and more and more rehabilita¬ 
tive treatment, if I may say so. That is something which that has in common with 
Socrates, Yes? 3ut also in Socrates, there is this crucial difference between ,,, 
Ax4s4opa&Retf implies that if you make an application of a profound truth to political 
matters, you have to modify that profound truth. It cannot be politically true--I use 
now Burke* s well-known expression—in proportion as these things Jrf ihey ardtfpnyoieally 
true, they are politically untrue. I think that is really a crucial point, because the 
whole notion that there can be a wholly rational society, all of whosajpembers are 
enlightened men„ is the background of liberalism, I mean, there are^a few liberals 
who wouidt^- assert iti^this way, but that is somehow the background. And far Soorates 
that’s impossible, A polls , a society is necessarily not enlightened. Only a very 
small part of it can be enlightened. The polls as a whole is not enlightened, and 
therefore, the metaphysical truth-i-'you can call it that way—are not susceptible of 
being direog.^, inavediately, politically relevant, politically true. You know that the 
Apology isiyiQ "Tarorite documentsof certain generous liberals. Yes? And that is not 
entirely unfounded, but we oust also see the difference, Mr, Kendrick? 

As Why does he shift? 

S s Pardon? 

As Why does he make the shift? Why does he cover himself like that? In this argument 
if he never voluntarily harmed anyone, if he never harmed anyone, he can’t be punished. 
Why is he so ,,, 

3 s Yea, that is a different question, because that is not a question regarding all men, 
but Socrates in particular, I mean, that’s an entirely different issue than the one 
we discussed up to now, Is this clear to you? Because one doesn't have to say that 
no one voluntarily does evil in order to say this individual never voluntarily did evil. 
That’s dear. That’s a special case. So what was your question then? 

As Why do«3 he need both arguments? 


S: He makes use hare only of one argument} nam ely, regarding ^xicaelf . In this connection, 
where the question is of his punishment, ha 3aya, "Am I guilty?" He has to answer this 
question. And. he says, "No, I'm not guilty." 

(A few lines aeon to have been erased, The tape is spliced at this point, and after 
the Joining, I*m unable to get any sound for a few riches.) 

(Girl 1 a voice): ... were sure of before and are no 4 sure of now. Cut lock how he 
places thorn under tutelage, whioh could be transia ed as- a deprivation of liberty, 
could it not? In thi3 sense ... 

3: You are very liberal. In other words, to becc e more sensible ... 

A: Well, that's not my stand. It's a question. 

S: I know, but it sounds so. I think, I believe Yury few poople implied before you 
that to become more sensible i3 a deprivation of liwrty. 

A: Th-ia is too way they seem to react. I moan, trier*re angry about something and 
could it not be this? 


S: Yes, you may be right. But tlat would need some argument. What is thoir first 
reaction? I rasan, if wo take seriously what ho said, that*3 an accusation of impiety. 

Aid aocratoe thorofore i3 accused not of having interfered with the freedom of onyono, 
but with having violated the most sacrod. How do yc. go on from here? Where does the 
interference with freedom coco in? Freedom is understood by these people in a very 
simple way, that anyone who \;fuld deprive them of thear voting rights, and thoir other 
civic rights, he would be aroused of being a tyrant, a potential -tyrant, That wa3 not 
suggested in the Anolony , Cr do you moan to say that to the extent to which Socrates 
implies that the only ono v.xo really deserves to have civic righto is a wise man. To that 
axtont, he makes an attack on their liberty. Did you*eon that? In other words, that 
would be a defensible pccitton. Also, if you think of -Hio other Fla tonic dialogues. 

To tho extent to which Socratos says, only the exports can Judge. 

A: Hell, there's a prcslau, because along these came lines he says tiiat he also is 
under a tutelage, at least to the gods. 


3: Yes, but still tiis is a VG_y high freedom. What do you imply tlxen? shat do you 
understand by freedom? 


A: Well, all I can say is its sort of a negative descriptiln^Lnn’adibl ij. 


3: so, I think what you a y i3 very important, although I biiieve the formulae which 
yoxi have come to rx o not clear enouyx, I mean, do os not ever > freedon presuppose a 
previous bondage, to a taco it quite clearly? Can freodaw bo the first premise. Tliat' w 
a ver y good question, lou sec, I mean, in other words, for oxtaple, if you take a very 
common old?-- view that there arc certain natural rights of men, basic among humans, how 
they are uerived—I moan, I take now net such an extreme view, but a mere oognon view—they 
are derived from a previous natural law, You have these freedoms as a gift. As a gift. 

Not something that you can claim I know that modern libortarianism has a tendency 

to coucoivc of freedom as tiio beginning, as the absolute beginning of any moral argument, 
but tint creates groat difficulties, bclause sooner or later you havo to rake a distinction 
between freedon and liconso, for exempli, You can try to make a distinction an follows: 

(as iiontesquiou?) I tried to say, freed >a implies the obligation to recogn.se that same 
freedon in every other man. And freedom moans an order in which the freedom of all is 
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recognized 0 Licanaa means a claim to freedom not limited by the recognition of the 
freedom of alio That one can try to do. But i3 it not . . . . that if man is 

a free being has he made that freedaa? lias he made that? And even if you cay, as same 

people oay, wo conquered freedom, originally we wore brutes, some sort of higher monkeys 
and ue made ourselves free, by our own efforts. But even granting that for argument's 
sake, was thin capacity, which the monkeys do not possess, not something with' widch men 
started, which he did not acquire. liuet ue not always presuppose some "gift"—I moan, 
you know, you can tales this as a modern expression—ao the basis far anything man can 
then do, acquire, etc. I would like to know what was the specific point in the A.nologr 
of Socrates which induced you to raise the question. 

A; (Can't understand any of the answer.) 

3: I see now, Vihat Socrates means is not so very deep. That's something very simple. 

Ghat lie says is this: whether death is an evil or good is really a difficult question. 

Some people are bettor off when dead. And Socrates includes himself, of ooureo, in that. 
But then, a sensible human being is worse off if bossed around by a vicious fool, because 
that follow in jail is not likely to be an enlightened sage, you know. That he's worse 
off than if lie can circulate and decide what is lie going to do then, sooms to me common 

sanciSA/iytrue» X think that if ue . . . not to be evil should experimentally try it in 

a jail and I think they will come up to that and would see that. 

But if you want to go into a deeper stratum, then you con, of course, link this—what 

Gocratea means by froedom in tho simple sense, tlie common son3ical sense—is linked up 
indeed with what lie claims* Tho highest thing for man, according to this, is to 
philosophize. But that is the highest fora of freedom. But this rule has its inner Law; 
to sock tho truth, I mean, that's not just to ssy anything which cones to your head. 
That's not philosophy. That's an impudent assertion, and not philosophy. Gurely. To 
that oxtent it *3 true. And that freedom, of course, is denied by tho noils , be have 
seen in the passage whore Gocratec 3ays, "You nitwit acquit me, with the proviso that I 
give up ray philosophizing." Bow, in the clearest cane, there will be now a formal law 
in Athens: piiilcsophizing is striotly forbidden. And Socrates 3ays, "X will not 
comply," bccauso he would not give it up. Philosophising, as Gocratea understands it, 
i3 something which cannot be regulated by tho nolia. That is not quite tho same tiling 
as modern liberalism means. Because Goer cites would Say tiiera is no question that 
tragedy and comedy can and ou^it to be regulated. This he says very clearly. Aa in 
the case of Jack Paar, that tills is something that is susceptible of being regulated 
by the rolls. I think is clear. . But 

philosophy cannot bo. I moan, in other words, think of science, the position regarding 
Lypenkg. I mean, it ia wholly incompetent, irrolevant, and immaterial that a 
government no such should bo ablo to spook competently on biology. But it can very 
well speak competently about what is conducive to public morality in such performances 
as those of I-Ir. Paar, So you can say that common freedom, which Socrates claims to 
be good, is related in his mind to tho highest form of freedom. How that's 
pliilosophizing. Because that freedom which means not only tho freedom to circulate, but 
it means also the inner-ooct freedom. You soo, the freedom to circulate doesn't moan much 
if you are a slave of human being3, of your fellow citizens. Thon you are in 
one 3 one a free; in another sense, you are a clave. But the true freedom is, 
of course, freedom of the mind. To that extent, that is linked up. But the 
explicit problem hero is only this common oonsical thing that to be in jail 
is surely, generally speaking, an evil. There aro extreme coses where thin 1 
must bo good. There are cases where people try to go to jail ... Tor example, that 
was a safo pi ce in Nazi Germany for some people because, since they were common 
cri m i n als, they wore not suspected of conspiracy against the regime. They were safe. 

And there were also other places in Germany, I remember, in pre-Hiterlion times whan 
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a shepherd* say, o omitted a minor ndsdeanror in order to spend the winter wall fed 
and well housed in a jail, you see* But sUll* that doesn't alter the fact that* 
generally speakings jail is undesirable,, do &\A>j 

How let ua continue -There we left off* because wo really should try to finish this 
discussion* Tes? Read it* please* 

As **Shal I propose exile? Perhaps you oould agree to that* life would ind eed be C -Acer full 
▼ery dear to me if X were unreasonable evough io expect that strangers would<tolerate 
my discussions and arguments when you who are my fellow*citizens cannot endure them* 
and have found then to be so irksome and odious that you are seeking now to be relieved 
of theme No, indeed, Athenians; that is not likely* A fino life I should lead for an 
bid nan if I were to withdraw iron Athens and spend the rest of my days wandering from 
city to city and continually being expelled, for I know vary well that the young man 
wni listen to me wherever 1 go* as they do here* If I drive them away* they will 
persuade their elders to expel me; and .if I do nrt drive them away, their fathers 
and other relatives --ill expel ne for their saket," 

3 1 That is of course a .ascription to the Athenians of what they have been doing to 
him* Tes? So* that is a sketch of the argument of the Crito, as you can see* why 
sxile is not a possibility* Now* yes, we have to read the immediate sequel* 

As "Perhaps someone .ill say* Why cannot you withdraw from Athens* So orates* and hold 
your peace?" 

St "Withdraw from A .hens”? That is not in here* r - ithdrav from Athens"? No* no* 

I mean, after you god out—meaiiing from Jail* In otl xr words * could you not, after 
having been acquite:', could you not keep still* Test 

A* "It is the most difficult thing in the world to arlre you understand why I cannot do 
that*" 

Ss "Some of you", Tes* 

As "If I say that I cannot hold ny peace because that wculd be to disobey thegsd, you 
win think that I am not in earnest and will not believe ne*" 

S; No, "you would not believe me, thinking that I*n epeaking ironically," Speaking 
ironically* Some of you dll not believe 'had Sooratr3 cannot remain silent and 
depressed* They regard his assertion, that he obeys the god*- as ironical* Therefore* 
Socrates has to give another reason which no one oan regard as ironical* Tea remember, 
this suspicion* that this might be ironical* hoe occurred to some contemporaries* 
some of us when we read i t* Just like the Thear, ;a« which I mentioned to you* -hen 
Socrates gives first his reason for not acceptin' a certain young man as a student* 
saying, "The only thing 7. know is eroticism*” Aid thsy say this is crazy* And then 
he says, no* the dairaor ra* that prevents me; that terrific thing* you know* 

4-Kc.y Ac l>CvC a Nou hero ti3ft ° i ' d9r ^ recessed* What doos he say, the reason 
which no one can regard as ironical? ‘iiXrfcd 

As "And if I tell yva that no greater good oan happen to a nan than to discuss human 
excellence every day, and the other mattors about which yrm'vo heard me arguing and 
examining myself anl others* and that an unexant.aed life is not worth living* then 
you'll believe me r.till less*" 

Sa Tes* so* in other words 0 Socrates As compelled to refer to the Delphic god* because 
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the true reason is iihoily unbelievable® That’s the heart of the point ho makes, yea? 

The true reason is, the philosophic life is the greatest good 0 And in what does it 
con3ist s the philosophic lifs 0 as it is described here? Here, the description® To 
make speeches on virtue, abcut virtue® Not adnoniahion to virtue, but raising, questions s 
what is virtue? That is the point® That is the reason why Socrates earnest, change, 
because he is certain that the philosophic life is the best life; the gbWbte&t good® 

How does he know that the philosophic life is the best life? How does he know that? 

You remember, we come always br»rk to this question., How does he know? What does 
Socrates know? X would ' give this answers he knows it fundamentally in the same 
way in which he knows that freedom in this crude sense, not being Jailed, is in 
principle preferable to being Jailed® By starting from this obvixms phenomenon and 
reflecting then on the meaning of freedom, whether this freedom -S& mere absence of 
external impediments to motion really exhausts what we mean bz freedom® And then we 
come to certain observations, for exanple, that men who are q ifKfc-directed and can 
circulate are unfree people because they are directed by someone else® And then ve 
see that there is a kind of freedom which is much higher® I think we leave it at 
this point and go than 

Now there is the deliberation of the Jury and Socrates is condemned to death® Socrates 
makes then a speech first which is addressed to the condemnors? and then a speech 
addressed to the acquittars® I sunn arise what ha says to the condemnors® He makes 
three points8 first, it would have been wiser for.you to wait a bit for I’m close to 
deatb—he’s seventy] secondly, I have not been cliiaS by the condemnors an account of 
lack of speaking ability, of speeches, but because he lacked daring, impudence*- 
namely,, I didn’t dare to say or do things which would disgrace me® In other words, I 
was afraid of badness rather than of death® And the third point he makes is a 
prophecy: I shall be avenged by people younger than myself® Now the crucial point is, 

I think, what is Socrates’ lade of daring? What does that mean? We can use a better 
term to make the problem clear® What is Socrates* sense of shame ? What is his shame? 

If we look at the Apolo gy as a whole, what is Socrates’ shame? How does it show? I 
mean, surely, also that 'he doesn’t do these disgraceful things, crying and appealing to 
the compassion of the Judges, but the book is, in a much more profound sense, a 
document of So crates * Sanaa of shame® You remember, I said more than once that the 
characteristic of the book is the low celling® The true meaning of philosophy does 
not appear® It appears only to the extant to which it could be intelligible to the 
average Athenian citizen® That is a kind of sense of shame® He conceals the true 
character of philosophy® Wo must see whether this is not of 3ome pertinence for the 
rest of the discussion® 

Then he addressee the acquit ora and here he makes it dear that he will tell them myths® 
He didn’t say anything of this kind when speaking to the condemners® Why does he tell 
than myths? Because they believe in myths® But you must always remember that this is 
addressed the acquitters® Do the condemners not believe in myths? In the speech which 
he addressee to the condemners, he doesn’t say a word about the gods nor of Hadeso 
Whereas the speech to the acquitters has at least four references to the gods and, of 
course, of Hades® So Socrates creates the impression which is borne out by an 
explicit remark] the oondemners are the unbelievers, the acquitters are the believers® 
But in what sense? Surely in this sense, that the condemners do not believe in 
Socrates* beliefs, whereas the acquitters believe in Socrates’ beliefs® They are the 
friends of Socrates, whereas the condemners are his anodes® Now, we begin to read in 
40C, on page 445, the paragraph® 

i "And if we reflect in another way, we shall see that we may well hope that death is 
a good®" 
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Ss That is only a little way before,, if you will read the proceeding sentence,, He 
mentions the fact that the dai mani a did not resist Socrates® dd not oppose a) his 
going to the trial and b) to his making the speech in which he made it® From this® 
it would seem to follow that here so , Now read this last sentence before the sentence 
you began,, please,, "A great testimony of that has occurred to me®" Yes? 

As "This thing that has come upon me must be a good and those that think that death is 
an evil" o„o 

Ss No® no® before,. 

As Before that? "But now in this matter, it has never once opposed me, either in my 
words or my actions®" 

Ss Yes<> "If I was not about to do something good," this seems to imply that here the 
daijaonia is presented as inciting to good actions,, You rum amber that before it was 
only presented as preventing bad actions® Never inciting® Yes® Now let us go on 
where you started® 

As "And if we reflect in another way, we shall see that we may well hope that death is 

a good, for the state of death is one of two things; either the dead man ceases to be 

and loses all consciousness® or® as we are told, it is a change and a migration of the 
soul to another place®" 

Ss Yes® NOw let us understand this® Death is no evils that*3 a thesis to be proved, 
for either it* s perfect absence of sensing-yea? He says consciousness—of any 
awareness,, or also it is transmigration of the soul® In both oases, he is going to 
3 ay® death is a good® 3o Socrates is no longer ignorant as to whether deatfy’ls good® 
as he has claimed throughout® Now he claims to possess knowledge of the fact that 
death is good® Now let us see how the argument runs® 

A; "And that death is the absence of all consciousness and like the sleep of one 

whose slumbers are unbroken by any dreams, it will be a wonderful game; for if a man 
had to select that night in which he slept so soundly that he did not even dream and 
had to compare it with all the other days and nights of his life and then had to say 
bow many days and nights in his life he had spent better than this night® I think that 
a private person, nay® oven the great king of Persia himself® would find them easy to 
count compared with the others® If that is the nature of death, I for one count it a 
game® for then it appeal’s that all tine is nothing more than a single night® n 

Ss Yes® Stop hare® That’s a proof that death is a good on the one alternative® 
Complete unoonsdousne* 3, complete unawareness, is a good® What do you say to that? 

As Hasn’t he denied this philosophically? 

Ss I should say so® I mean® if philosophising is the greatest, good® then this is the 
very opposite, because that is even lower than the awareness of the most stupid fellow® 
Sure® That’s one point® And think also of the gadfly® The gadfly® that is a good 
activity® The gadfly is awakening Athenians, arousing them ffccm their sleep® 

As But could this not be brought on by the suffering that life is, and beyond life, 
would no sufferings leave no awareness? There la no need for philosophy® 

Ss Surely not® But the question is whether there is not, for this reason c because 
there is no need and no possibility of philosophy, whether it is not entirely inferior 
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to life? Othanil 39 

A* Well, ha doesn’t say that it’s the greatest good, It’s just that it’s *** 

3 s No* he sayso compare this night with all days and nights,, Kith all other days and 
nights 0 meaning also thoso days and nights whan you philosophize„ and this is still 
better* Ilcrwn let us see first how he argues out the other alternative* in the sequel* 

As "But if death is a journey to another plane and what we are told is true 5 that all 
who have died are there* what good could •* be greater than this* ray judges? Would 
a jo&rney not be worth the taking* at the end of which in the other world we should 
^ be delivered from the pretended judges hare, and should find the true judges who are 
said to alt in judgment below; such as Minoa and Rhadamanthys and Aiacos and 
Triptolemos, and the other demigods who were just in their own lives? Or what would 
you not give to converse with Orpheus,, Musaioa* Hesiod and Homer? I’m willing to die 
many times* if this be true* And for my own part, I should find it wonderful to meet 
there Palamedes, and Ajax* the son of Telamon, and the other men of old who died 
through an unjust judgment and to compare ny experiences with theirs* That, I think, 
uould be no small pleasure* And above oil, I could spend my time in examining men 
there* as I examine man hare, and finding out which of them is wise and which of them 
thinks he is wise when ho is not wise* What would we not give, my judges, to be able 
to examine the leader of the great expedition against Troy, or Odysseus or Sisyphos, 
and countless other men and women whom we could name? It would be an inexpressible 
happiness to converse with them, to live with them, and to examino them* Assuredly* 
there they do not put men to death for doing that* for besides the other ways in which 
they are happier than we are* they are immortal; at least, if what we are told is true 0 n 

S* Yes* So* in other words* that would be better because, why? Because you don’t have 
to fear death anymore* That indicates that death is an evil* Now let me develop 
that* In t^^atar case, we go into Hades in the comparer of the just demigods* in 
the first case* Although So era to 3 only alludos to this—he’s vary delicate-^ that 
since all dead men are there, also the unjust onea 0 So there is, in other words, also 
a compartment for the unjust, you know* Hell* But he doesn’t apeak of that because 
de h^As absolutely sure he Hill not go to Hell* He has led a just life* But for those* 
that would be worse than life; for those going to the other compartment* The accusers 
will be punished there* see, they go there* 

And, of oourse, the poets* The poets are naturally^.a different dass than the just 
demigods* Whether he also means they are different-men* that is le ft entire ly 
open* And the third class are the unjustly condemned* Whether any of these*mentloned~ I'vd 1 - 
here is wise or not is a question* Socrates wants to find out by talking to them* 

And with a view to this question, he mentions in particular Agamemnon, Odysseus and 
Sisyphos* Agamemnon he does not mention by nnne* brrfc he’s obviously meant* 

The perfect happiness, £ ^ 3 ./'/rje fhl 0 bliss, in life after death consists in examining 0 
Yes? He says so* By doing exactly there what Socrates has been doing here* This 
life Tjhlch he leads as a living being* is then capable of perfect hajno^iess* Only 
he doesn’t have so many terribly bright fellows around as he would w there* That 
is some difference* But otherwise, they’re the same* And, of course* there is this 
additional boon* that death is no longer to be foared which implies* to repeat* that 
death in itself is an evil* 

There is another point* Why does he not say* "That’s itl That’s the proof that death 
is not to be feared*" Why does he not leave it at that? Why does he say that? You 
see, he has a two-pronged argument to prove that death is not an evil* This is a much 
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stronger proof, isn’t it, You are in the best company and you can do the finest things 
you did in this life still better because you have no longer to fear any interruption 
by deatho Why does he not leave it at that? If the stories are true, if the stories 
are true, he always sayso So, therefore, he cannot really knot/ which way death is 
goodo Is it good because it 9 8 complete senselessness, or because it’s the opposite 
of complete sonselessness; namely, complete awakenass D But since this is undecided, 
the question of whether awakoness or senselessness is undecided and since awoke ness 
is philosophy, the question of whether philosophy is the greatest good or it is not 
is also left open, 

'tow the argument here reminds of a later argument in Plato 5 3 dialogue. The. Statesman ^ 
where the story of the golden age is presented, in glowing pictures, andT fflT~phil'o3o phar 
w therp--it 9 3 not Socrates—says, we don’t know whether this is a dscidalie condition, 
-.^gbtjfcTriian have everything in abundance, because we don’t know what men did with that 
abundance, If they used it for philosophizing, then it was really wonderful 0 But if 
they merely sat around and told jokes or played bridge, then it was nothing to be 
admired, So that 13, of course, what goes through, Socrates knows somehow that 
philosophy is the bast thing. From this it tolova that life is a good and death is an 
evil. What does this mean? Who acted on this premise, that life is good and death 
is an evil. Host dearly, the condemnorso They could not be persuaded that death is 
a good, Socrates doesn’t even try to persuade then. There is then in this point an 
agreement between Socrates and the condemn era, as distinguished from the aoquitterso 
Socrates was ashamed to admit that death was an evil. That death is not the greatest 
thing he was sure, out that death was an evil, he was ashamed to admit, He presents 
himself as ignorant as to whether death is a good or an evil. He presents his self, or 
his wisdom, as mare knowledge of ignorance. And therefore he concedes the true 
character of philosophy. 

How let us read the conclusion. 

As "And you, too, judges, must face death hopefully, and believe this one truth—that 
no evil can happen to a good man either in life or after death. His affairs are not 
neglected by the gods 0 What has happened to me today has not happened by chance, I 
am persuaded that it is better for mo to die now and to be relieved from trouble," 

Ss Now, you see, what Socrates ,,, That’s an important point, That*s a different 
thesis. Death may be a good, but that doesn’t mean it is a good for all man, for 
every man, however cireuraatanvaSi, Death is an evil; but now , for Socrates D it is 
good because he is an old man. Death is not simply good, but good for Socrates 0 
These two different thosos—death simply good and death good for Socrates—constantly 
play to one another and create one of the great difficulties of this speech. How, go on. 

As "That was the reason why the guide never turned me back. And so I am not at all 
angry with my accusers or with those who have condemned me to die; yet it was not 
with this in rind that they accused me and condemned me, but meaning to do me an 
injury. So far I may blame then," 

Ss In other words, if they wanted to help Socrates to gat over that hump, then it 
would have been good; I mean the hump of the fear of deatho But they did it in order 
to harm him. Yes? 

As "Yet I have one request to make of then," 

Ss Read dearly. Re-read that sentence. 
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As "Yet I have one request to make of then 0 " 

S: Of whom? 

Ai The accusers,, 

Ss Or condflamerso Yeso Keep this In rain do Yes? 

As "When my sons grow up, punish thorn, ray friends„ n 
3s Not friendflo Hsn 0 Gentlaneno Yes? 

-v As "And harass them in the same way I have harassed you if they soon to you to care 
for riches or any other £ thing more than excellence; and if they think that they are 
something when they ar£Xnothingp reproach then as I have reproached you, for not 
oaring for what they should and for thinking that they are something when really they 
are nothing,, If jeni^ao this, I myself and ny sons will have received Justice from 
youo 

"But now the time has ©oae and wa oust go away? I to die and you to liva 0 Which is 
better is known to the god alone 0 " 

t 

3s Yaso But it ends in Greek, "is tennanifest to everyone except to the godo" The 
god is the last word; the only Platonic dialogue which ends uith the word "godU" 

And there is only one Platonic dialogue which begins with the word "godo" Do you 
happen to know what that is? 

As The Laws, 

Ss Lawso There is,a connection,. But what does he say in this final remark? You soe D 
the final speech is"*tripartite? first to the condemnors, the second to the acquittors 
—and this acquit ter section has the proof that death is goocL—and then again to the 
condemnerso What does he say to the condemnors in the end? 

As That if they treat his sons in a certain way, they will have done justice to 
both him and his sons, 

Ss Yes, but firsto Stsp-ty-step? what does he say first? 

As Well, first he tells his conderaners to always to treat his sons the way that he 
has treated theao 

S s Yes» Goodo Can you re-state it in a hit more forceful way 1 without affecting the 
substance? 

As This first part of the statement? To make his sons care about virtua„ 

Ss Righto Who has been doing that before? 

As Socrates,, 

Ss And the oondwmaro? Wall, all righto Let us taka that up later 0 So, he*s asked 
his oondeemers to take up his missiono But shat part of tbs mission? Or what aspect 
of that ralssiono a Examining,^ Admonishing to virtue,. But what was the admonishing to 
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virtue as presented by Socrates pfiysie&Efcy when he made this* "Did you care for your 
soul today"-—you remember that passage—what was the crucial point thereT Mr* 

Johnson,, you were the one who saw it at that time* 

As V, r ell 0 in the sense that they didn't o** 

Ss What was the argument by which he *** 

As That virtue is simply utilitarian ooo 

Ss Inst run entalo Instrumental virtue 0 If you want to be wealthy and honored,, then 
you have to practice virtue? vulgar virtue* in the Platonic language* In other words* 
he says his oondomners should encourage the practicing of vulgar virtue 0 Out that* as 
I say* is not 3uch an outrageous demand* because in a way thoy had been cbing that all 
the timeo But he asked not his acquitters* but his condamners to take up his mission* 

Now if they do this* he says—for example* if they instruct Socrates' sons in that 
vulgar virtue—they will have done’Justice to them and to Socrateso Row will they 
have dona Justice to Socrates® sons*? 7 

< 3 ^ kJx'C • 

As The sons were not capable of the higher things? 

Ss Yes, bat often it is the affair of the city to take care of orphans,, By instruct¬ 
ing them in the vulgar virtues, they take the place of the father of whom they have 
been deprived by an unfortunate accident 0 But in what sense* too* would they have 
done Justice to Soaratea? 

As They would show they had learned something* 0 ** 

3s That thoy knew* I mean, that is really common* All citizens, with few exceptions 
—depends a bit on the circumstances; in statistics of Chicago* the percent age is 
low-tart generally speaking the majority of citizens encourage their children to be 
deoento That°s nothing far-fetched* 

As The termscf his are 000 to soom riches and so forth 

3s Let me see* 0, he is carefulo He says* if they seem to you to care for money and 
something else before they take oare of virtue* They should not discourage taking 
care of money; only virtue first* As any normal father would say* If the son cares 
for money without^ognsidering the penalties attached to embezzlement and other things* 
that he doesn't Wn, The sane position as stated in this passage* How would they 
have done Justice to Socrates* those fallows? It's difficult to say* But let us leave 
it open then* 

I would like now to discuss very briefly the Apology as a whole before we come to the 
Grito* Socrates is accused of impiety,. That is the crime 0 But he believes in the 
ifods7 especially in Apollo* And if he believes in Apollo* ha also believes in Artftmis 
and Zeus and Hera; that 9 a clear* Through obeying the god's comaand* he comes to see 
that all men are ignorant regarding the greatest things; that human wisdom is Just 
knowledge of ignorance* But what does this mean? If men are ignorant regarding the 
greatest things* what do they not know—for instance? 

As Whether death is good or bad* 

Ss Yes* sure* We came to that* But something else which Socrates never says, but which 
is dearly implied* 
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As Could it be astronomy? 

Ss Connected v&th that, but nor© sillily® If men are ignorant regarding the greatest 
things ooo 

As Gods<> 

Ss Sure« They don't know whether the gods are or are noto Nov D there was a man who 
wrote a book beginning with that proposition® "Whether the gods are or are not 0 I do 
not know* the aloofness of the subject and the brevity of human life prevents me from 
knowing it®" Do you know who that was? 

As _•-- /fnT 

St No® Protagoraso whose book was burned for this reason in Athena® You'll find a 
discussions of that in Iheaetetus® So, in other words, what I'm getting at is that is 
very paradoxical, that this terrible assertion of Protagoras is not contradicted by 
Soorateso He doesn't say it® What he says is only—.indeed® as Mr 0 
aantionod—Socrates does not know whether or not death is an evil® That is, so to 
speak, the reflection of this more basic question of the gods® The pro and cons 
regarding the gads are not discussed, but the pro and cons regarding death are dis¬ 
cussed® Now, what is the situation? Who says that death is an evil and who says that 
death is not an evil? I mean, ultimately® You know, Socrates himself says throughout 
the dialogue he doesn't know® Only in the speech addressed to the aoquitters does he 
say s in effect, he knows® In the dialogue as a whole, he doesn't soy it® I would 
say thiat the Delphio Apollo suggests that death is no evil® One must serve the god 
di£spito of arcusing hatred; ie, despite of bringing about one's own death v±olorrtly 0 
The Delphic god demands of Socrates that he should examine his fellow-citizens and 
regardless of whether that leads to death or not® Soorataa* daimonla suggests that 
death is an evil, as I have shown when we discussed that® He says, in so many words, 
one ought to be cautious® It keeps him back from the dangerous life of politics® 

There is a connection between the daimonla and salf^praserv^tion and soif-preservation by 
Itself leads to vulgar virtue® The argument of Hob&,Ad* geofiet&o argument regarding 
self-preservation® No, no, really, because Hobfcfs's beautiful argument, if death is 
the greatest evil thon you must prefer peace at all costs, because in w*>r the danger 
of a violent death is reached there® The life of a soldier—how did this Colonel 
SDLiap say?—the life of a soldier is hard and not without real dangers® And so, then 
you must choose peace, but if you want to have peace, you have to behave peaceably® 

And the habits of peaceable men are the virtues® That's a very good argument® And 
which didn't need the genius of Hobfcra to discover, only Hobtfs made of it the whole 
morality; that was hS s genius® 

Now, the Delphic Apollo's thesis is proven by the alternative in this speech to the 
acquitterso Either death is one night without dream, or else death means to examine 
people in Hades® This, however, is based on what people says there is no certainty® 
Socrates knows that death is not an evil® The alternative, that death is ®®o 

(End of first side of reel.) 


(man's voice}? ao ® I took that to apply here o ® 0 

Ss Ye8 0 Sure® All right, only Socrates, or Plato, would put it somewhat differently® 
But all right® 
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As But I don’t understand this critique,, 13 it unique to 'individuals or is it a 
natural capacity far all men? 

Ss Yeso That depends® I mean# if you mean philosophising# yes? 

As That would be part of it# yeso 

Ss Yes 9 the highest# most important part® Now, you hav. read# I know# a dialogue in 
which Plato discusses this problen at much greater length and on a much higher levels 
I moan the Republic ® How does the discussion on philosophy in the Reouhlir. begin? 

I mean after it has been introduced as a subject# in the f fth book® The first 
subject# when he speaks about philosophy? 

As The education of philosophers® 

3s No# no# before# before he speaks of the echcation® 

As The cave? 

Ss No# no# that’s later® In the fifth book. 

As The difference between philosophers and non-philosophers® 

S; That is too vague® The nature® The nat ire® The subject of the end of the fifth 

book# which is the beginning of the discussion of piiilosophy# is V\e nature of 

philosophers® And only after ha has discussed, the nature of philosophers doe 3 he 
discuss the education of philosophers® Just a'; he did regarding the guardians in 
the second book® What is the nature of the gvardian# you know—like Vqs 0 a mixture 
of kindness to acquaintances and harshness to enemies# that’s the natu ,, 0 f a guardian® 
And then the question arises* how he’s to be ducated® So, the nature philosophers® 
What is the orude of the discussion r garding the human race as \ whole, of 

the discussion of the nature of philosophy? .hey are very rare® Yes? sry rare® 

(Vi'S® 

On the other hand# it is^very clear# I think# from common sense# that iaoro.\« people 
are also very rare® Most people are able to ralk around and to pre vent the r being 

run over by cars and other dangers of this nature and somehow come safely t rough 

life if they are r.ct killed by diseases and so on# of course® So# in other v*rds 0 
a kind of medium range which is supra-ooronic but also sub-philosophic# is » fate of 
the large majority of man® And there are# of course# considerable cLff«renc ,3 there# 
you know® Someone can have an extremely good practical Tisdom-ic^u?>»*esa r an breadth 
and so on—and still not be a philosophic mini® That is a Platonics tohans® 

Therefore# if philosoph;/ is the highest fora it freedom# that highest fre-dem rould 
be preserved for a few® But another kind of freedom# capacity to take car 9 of their 
own affairs, capacity t.o take care of the p clis # in avkt extremely lemariing ;ense# 
would not be too infrequent® 

As Well# anj£ man £ould conclude on the basis of reflection of what freecr 1 means for 
him that life^is good® I mean# it doesn’t have to be Socrates* reflecticr, on freedom 
to conclude that the philosophic life is best ; but the political man or t a business 
man or whoever else reflect on ®o® 

Ss Yes# sure# not Socrates® Sure® In this, in the Apology # the basic q rtion is 
whether life as such is good or an evil® That’s the basic question® And it is# of 
oourse# in Socrates 1 case# linked up with t Y/j assertion that the philosop’- • Hf Q ± a 
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the best life, Life# as such# being good# the philosophic life is the best life* 

And what was your question? How does he prove that? 

As No 0 my question was* is freedom a gift e but I see it is a gift oriLy in an 
extended sense# that is when applied to Socrates* 

Ss No# no* Excuse me* let’s go back to the text-. It 3ay3 life is good* That is a 
gift and* therefore, the love of life i3 a gift which every man has* 

As So in what way is it a gift if all men have it? 

3 s Ihen let me uso a somewhat more cautious expression—a natural inclinations the 
love of life# self preservation* That,, I think# cannot be denied that this is so and 
we see# therefore# whenever a man commits suicide, the question arises# why did he 
commit suicide? Tou never raise the question# why did Hr* Cornered commit suicide# 
because you*re around, You take it for granted that not committing suicide is not 
the question* Committing suicide involves a question* The normal and natural thing 
is not committing suicide* And the ordinary explanation is# he had particular 
misery—I don’t mean you now—he had particular misery which induced him to do this 
unnatural thing# to take his own life* He may also have been demented or something* 

Now the fundamental question would be this? all arguments of this kind which are 
underlying the traditional natural law doctrine presuppose that nature is good* I 
mentioned this before *^ It means that the natural inclinations# as natural inclina¬ 
tions are good* And wSeST^uite a few. people have said# at least in the beginning of 
modem times# that’s a dogriatic I believe I mentioned this problem last time 

or so* That raises a question# surely*. And the question is, how does Plato and 
Socrates meet that? That one can speak of, meeting it# I believe# is proved by the 
fact that the alternative—namely» that life and therefore also the inclination to 
life is evil—is brought up here* So he knew tte issue* Whether he met it adequately 
or not would require a fuller study a) of Plato than we can afford now# b) of the 
arguments of the other side* You know? Say# the implicit argument of men like 
Descartes and Hobb& and others* < . . One would have to 

go into thato Simply stated# in the caso of Plato# I think# is that it leads to a 

simple self-contradiction to deny the goodness of nature* 

As You also put a great store in this natural inclination of Socrates as *** 

Ss Yes* Socrates was a special case* Now let me elaborate this* The natural 
inclinations are, of course# not alone effective in man* They are always affected 
by opinions, which cannot be so in the case of the brutes—brutes are incapable to 
opine* But in tbs case of man we are always influenced by opinions* And there are 
certain opinions which are opinions against nature; that’s the implication—destruc¬ 
tive of nature* Socrates is characterized by Plato as a man in x?hom the natural 
inclinations on all levels—not only on certain levels—cn all levels# and especially 
on the higher levels, were unbelievably healthy# powerful# so that the false opinions 
could not affect him* One way of stating it is that Socrates# even if he had no 
knowledge# always had the right opinion* That’s only the reflection of hi3 3*§§ce# 
which was so well-ordered* , i * *' $ 

A g But not only well" and healthy, but correct* 

S8 Yes# yea# sure* That Is the meaning of that* So that the opinions to which he 
adhered# even prior to reflection, only divining, not knowing, were time opinions* 

A8 Yes# but I’m puzzled about the falling back on natxirai inclinations as the source 
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for I) Socrates* knowledge or wisdom and 2) the general source for the peoples* desires,. 

As Yes* but 5 all right* let us try alternatives,, Let us say* all right,, but the 
predominant view today* of course,, is what you 3aid; and not only the positivists* but 
very great thinkers—for example* Kant* Kant 3aid it is impossible to base moral 
teaching on a reflection on human nature,, And he used all kindsctf arguments* One of 
them,, for example, this8 that if* say the doctrine of justice* is based on the 
ccnsideration/of human nature,, the concept of justice, thus emergen# is inapplicable 
to ^odo So you cannot, speak* in any strict sense., ofV^stiee* aixTthat has grave 
consequences for human life* So we must understand justice* or all morality* in such 
a way that it*s meaning is in no way dependent on the nature of man* but must be 
related to the nature of any rational or Intellectual being—man or higher than raan« 

^ a complete divorce of ethics from the understanding of man’s natures That was 

probably the roost radical points Yes, but what was the consequence? The consequence 
was Kant’s formal etfcicso The problem of the matter,, the content,, was *** Kant 
believed his form* as he understood it* would generate the matter,, but I think one 
can shew that this doesn’t worko And therefore the content has to be gotton from 
somewhere,, and merely formal ethics* which tells you 0 ** That is exactly in practioe 0 
although Kant didn’t mean it* the position which I sketched on another occasion? the 
people who say the men to be respected are those who adhere to an idea) whatever the 
idea)may be 0 I mean c people who would say one’s consideration with one *3 oomfort and 
belly and self«preservation and ao on, that is of course not morality? that we share 
with the brutoSo 'ton’s dignity depends on his being dedicated to an ideal Which 
idea)? Any ideal, That is not what Kant intendeds but that is strictly formal ethioso 
You have a description only of the how^-dedication* or whatever you call it—but not 
of the what* And the how does not generate a whato But that* I think* leads also 
to absurdities* although it is practically* as a rule of thimb 0 within certain limits 
possible* bat only within certain limit a 0 Think of those who people who say* as has 
often been said* think of the really best type of Communists? you cannot deny that 
they have an integrity—that’s the word which is used—meaning a dedication which 
the ordinary man not possess,, His integrity is something* Yea? it is the 
only thing whicn\Gourlts<, That is naich too abstract* You have to go into content 
of the Ideds* you know? 

U/4c-lrt do 'fou 

A* Weise-to make a distinction between the goodness of the natural inclinations* per 
ee, and the need for the natural inclinations to be molded and directed? not the 
natural inclinations thsmselveso 

St As natural inclinations* they point toward something* they are directed toward 
something* and that gives you the end* in the most general, sense* Now show me the 
concrete difficulty* 

As Socrates* whole endeavor is to change the course of man in political life* They 
went into political life because their natural inclinations* contained with their 
opinions* said this was the best life for them* So* since you don’t change natural 
inclinations ,** 

St I don’t know whether I undgrst^d yew* I mean* all men have a natural inclination 
to live—yes?—except if tn ^w » S i £p by certain false opinions* For example* the 
Indian widow* a young woman of 22* who has herself burned* Socrates* I think* would 
say—and not only Socrates—that is based on a wrong opinion that she commits suioide 
for that reason* Yes? Good* 

x fed 

So all men* when not havered by wrong opinion* have a desire to live* And out of 
this* there grows the art of medicine* the art of shoemaking* and so on 0 And above 
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alii, the political art, because nan i3 not only mortal,, bit also killabla, and there¬ 
for 3 f he needs the polls for protection both against the criminals within society 
as well as against the enemies without 0 So the political art is developed on this 
level for the sake of self-preservation® 

As Maybe I can state it more distinct!^ If Socrates* inclinations lead him to have 
opinions which differ radically from the opinions of most men, these opinions cannot 
•uhemsaLves be defended on the basis of his natural inclinations® That is, at many 
places in the course of the dialogue you seem to say, "How does Socrates know this? 

He knows this because his eros” o®® 

5s Yes e sure 0 That is not sufficient knowledge 0 You can say that is an inference 
from the fact that it is a natural inclination,, He is directed—not only he, but 
svaryone—is directed 'ey his natural inclinations, but knowledge consists in realizing 4 h«.t 
it’s a natural inclination., 

As Y8 s d but how can this particular natural inclination of Socrates be defended 
against all ooo 

Ss Yes, but which is the objection? The fact that the desire for self-preservation 
is itself a natural inclination? What is tho objection? 

As There is no objection to that, 

Ss All righto I thought you meant this, the desire for self-preservation—to take 
the most interesting case he^o—leads to the polls and therefore it requiros that men 
are citizens# as citizens, and some even more than that—lead an 

active political life,, Socrates does not do that® _ < . 

As a practical proposition, how would you say that? I mean, if everyone would do 
what Socrates did, no oolis could exist. Is that right? Self-preservation would 
become impossible,, irrational 0 

As Although that may be a true practical consequence, can this position of Socrates 
be defended apart from any reference to his peculiar inclination for philosophy? 

5 s Sure it must be defended® I mean, otherwise that would be a mere idiosyncrasy 
which is not in any rospect 

As Yes, but at all crucial points, it seems, you just referred to his 0 ®® 

Ss No, no® I moan, let us taka this seriouslyth4«c® How would Socrates, in a 

developed argument which he doesn’t give here, defend himself against the proposition 
ho neglects his duty? He admits that the polls is necessary .and that means that 
people must be not only law-abidding, but kh&sa j sufficiently gifted raist take 
an active share in political life® A perfectly good argument® How does Socrates 
defend it? That is the real accusation of Socrates® What does he say? If someone 
says, you, by your action, contributed to the destruction of the polls , what would 
he say? 

At That is part of his not knowing, so therefore o 00 

Sg Yes, all right, but let us forget now this point because we must be able to 

discern this really serious argument behind that and then we can also try to link it 

up with the argument as it*s explicitly giveno Did Socrates* non-participation in 
political life destroy the city of Athens, as a matter of fact? No 0 It was before 
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and then one 3o 0 it-iedr us te an inferences there are plenty of people who are eager 
to be politically active* number lo Tbere-4ss-ncr real-effect, Now the question is* 
of course 9 those eager fallows may not be the best ones 0 and therefore the argument 
of the Republic— you know, why good men should go into politics, Not because they 
like it* but lest the bad men will take over 0 But then the question becomes really 
a practical question,; as it is in itself? How could Socrates do more good* by not 
going into politics or by going into politics? And then /Shi3 serious Judgement was* 
he did more good by not going into politics,, Not only because it preserved his life* 
because that argument is* of course, fallacious One can make an equally good 
argument on the grounds of self-preservation £§■ 'going into politics„ for having 
powerful connections which will get you out of any fix into which you might como 0 
You remember, the argument of C a. It > c le s to which is alluded by Socrateso So that 

is the sensible probC. am, and a necessary question,, ue can say* because t hat i.8 th e_ 1 /^ cJ . 

effect of the argumentcf Aristophanes against Socrates, that people l±ke’ ? you destroy 
what Is the basis of your own activity—namely* the poliS o And Socrates—I think 
the argument goes through the Platonic work—denies that? that’s not true, The 
private life—if you can caU^that a private life—as led by Socrates or Plato is so 
far from being destructive-4o r the polls is contributing* if indirectly, to the polis< > 

The Poll a needs philosophy—such is the position of Socrates—but it doesn’t need 
the rule of philosophy, I mean* officially* of course* that’s the argument of the 
Republico that the polls needs the rule of philosophy* but that’s practically 
impossible* as is mare vary dear in the Republic* A good society, if we use modern 
terms* requires that there be men dedicated to the life of the mind but* as such* 
they are not the rulers, They are not the rulers* because there is a certain dis¬ 
proportion between what they are doing and what a political life requires. The tenth 
book of the Ethics of Aristotle is a beautiful description of that problem, I mean* 

Plato is very far from having a simplistic view of the harmony of the natural 
inclinations. There are tensions between them. Yes? Tensions, For example* take 
the very simple thing* without .going .into philosophy, the social life of man 1*4 S 

tin polis requires therefore to die far the country* for the city* 

in clear contradiction to self-preservation. That cannot be helped. There is no S inf? hz. 
harmony. One can state it in very general terms. Self-preservation is arbasio* dewas-tAe 
social life, and the qualities demanded by that* have a higher rank than mere self- * 
preservation. Empirically? a j'<Iy ; we do not admire a man for the mere fact that 

he preserves himself, I mean* the classic case of the mare self-preservation* eS 
course*'■'*« , We can say he’s a shrewd fallow, but that’s not admiration. 

But a publio-spirited man* a thoughtful man who exposes himself to dangers not only 
in war but to other more difficult dangers, for the sake of the good society is an 
admirable man. That is higher. On the other hand* according to the Platonic scheme* 
the life of the mind is still higher. And there are also tensions between the social 
life and the life of the mind which correspond* in a different way* to the tensions 
between society ara self-preservation of which I spoke before, Iir 0 Faulkner? 

A* Where is the contribution of philosophy to the polls made dear in the Apology ? 

I thought that* as far as I remember frera previous discussions* it was merely 
established that Socrates did not harm the polls but* except far the argument concern¬ 
ing the gadfly which is discredited* there is no statement that he’s contributed toit, 

(uAof Vto *<*¥> '*'**+ *jouU bt *ke ••< fa 

S 8 Yes, that is very good* too* that-statemento But what^3-^ti3i:l»ctly--aceompiriahod 

was* the purpose of the Apology is not to prove that the po lis needs philosophy* but 
a decent defanso of the philosopher who is no longer concerned with living* a defense 
so phrased that it would not make philosophy utterly unpopular in Athens since 0 
? (jhoy’re nuch more lenient,) And to say nothing of the fact that if Socrates had to 
talk to the political cream of Athens* he would talk differently than in such a speech 
addressed to three hundred men more or less arbitrarily at random ohossn, Mr, Gilman? 
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As Theresa something that puzzles moo Tho early part of the dialogue seemed to 
maintain the paradox that no man harmed another willingly „ Here at the very end he 
seems to say the opposite,, that they do not harm him, but they Intend to harm him 0 
And I wondered if there is anything there 0 

Ss Yes, that is a long question and Pm sure I have not solved art /4' di //iCo itfj 
but still I can only suggest one step for clarifications strictly speaking, Socrates 
doesn 9 t say that no one voluntarily comits an injustice or no ono voluntarily harms 
anothero I come back to that later 0 

Strictly speakingo Socratos says no one voluntarily chooses to be bade Tea? No one 
a boo se s evil as evil—meaning for himselfo That is true c Put I know you mean this 
passage where he says 0 „ the link between the two theses 00 o what was that passage 
which I mean? There is a contradiction which 

As Well, I’m thinking of the „oo whan he rentes Melertos strictly with this vary 
paradoxical argument 0 you know-how can I be harming anyone al3e 0 And at the very end 
he says oo» 

Sa Yes, but was the more specific thesis? I don’t remember at the nomento Against 
Maletos c o What did ha say more precisely than you stated it now? You stated it more 
precisely before 0 

As No one wish os to live with bad neighbors o»o 

S 3 0» yes! Yas, that’s it» Yes, that is true 0 Why is this an overstatement„ I mean, 
everyone wants the good for himselfo That’s true 0 Only the question is, which good? 
And some people, believe it or r»t„ think that certain very low goods are the highest 
goodso Take a n±aar„ He doesn’t want to harm hirself by not eating and by living 
bad in every respect« He thinks he is acquiring for himself the highest good 9 the 
highest good being ca3h in a box,, Yes? Good, Now how would Socrates argue against 
him? I moan, that’s the highest good for you 0 Therefore, you are very anxious that 
there are no robbers, no housebreakers,, and so on® And, therefore,, he will go around 
and tell everyone how wicked it is to enter houses, yes? He would also have to 3ay„ 
or at least act on the maxim, that contribution to charity is wicked, because it would 
. , Now, in other words, what is the mistake of Socrate3 in 

the argument□ Well, it is much too generals I mean, it doesn't go into the fact that 
the goods which people desire and the preservation with which they are concerned, there 
is an enormous variety there and the famous fact e t^iat^ there are quite a few people who 
oorrupt their fallow men—for example, you get support' of.it every day, I moan G Mr 0 
Morrison’s activity with the policemen is a good example,' you don't believe me 0 Nov, 
he corrupted his fallow men 0 Why? He made life aora miserable for himself? That 
was not the motivao He thought he made life more comfortable, because if the policemen 
cover up for his robberies or whatever he did he will not be punished, Yes? Now what 
was wrong in the calculations? 

As Somebody slipped apo 

Ss No, that’s important on the lowest lovalo The danger of slip-up is so considerable 
that a prudent man wouldn't do That they dido Yes, suroo Honesty as policy is surely 
good, as far as it go33« ' 

Not; I think I will only say a few words regarding the Crito which will discuss 
next tine 0 First, read the paper 0 Now the Apology and Crito are„ very superficially 0 
very different in spirito I remember having read in Paul Slior^ey—you know, he vras 
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a professor of classes at this uni varsity aboutfaurty years ago—he says somewhere 
in his bock ^at_Pla:bo_^y3 , not"^^t_h_ej£)aough1>- and I think it was really not quite 
adequate regarding what he saicU-but it is a useful summary of the dialogues, by the 
8iay, and it has one quality, one helpful quality,. He gives you parallels,, You know, 
when you read a passage, say, in the Crito 3 in his report he gives you parallels in 
other dialogues and that <3an be helpful. Now in it he makes this remarks he loves 
the Crito and detests the Apology-, because the Crlto is a conservative book, law- 
abiding, and the Apology is the book of a rebel, a revolutionary-~yoru know, when 
Socrates says, regardless of what you do, I will philosophize, even if the law forbids 
ito Ha challenges the whole polls and its laws. And hare he accepts the laws on 
bloc and says you must not disobey them under any circumstances,. As in original 
statement of the difficulty, it is interesting, and shows al30 how this fashionable 
' distinction between the liberals and conservatives today don’t work out when you go 
to interesting cases- yea? You know? I mean, you must have read oona of this 
discussion on what conservatives and liberals are and what each of them gets inCto 0 
That would not be, by tho way, a bad subject for a Doctor®a thesis, to take up these 
two positions as/presented and see that it is a tray of blind men fighting against each 
other, I mean, I don’t say that the distinction Is meaningless politically—very far— 
but it is only relevant in a very crude political sense. You know, those uho wish to 
abolish progreasl^. income tax, and those who wish to increase it. That is a dear, 
practical <& 3t»« ra, o h , and there are .others of the 3ame kind, and also loyalty oaths 
and this kind of thing, which are issues. But if you trace it beyond the 

politics of this very moment, to principles, it is really impossible to find any 
principles. 

Now, in the Apology n Socrates, we may say, appeals from the law of Athens to something 
like a higher law 0 although the term never occurs,. But there is an equivalent of that, 
because you can say what it says about the oracle of Apollo, that it has a funotion of 
a higher law 0 In the Crito he says implicitly—ha rejects implicitly—any such appeal,. 
You have to abide by the law, That seens to be a dear contradiction, but is it really, 
is it necessarily, a contradiction 0 Can these two positions not be reconciled, at 
least in the way in which Socrates understands it? An appeal to a higher law in tho 
one dialogue and the refusal to make suah an appeal in the other, Then vre would have 
to establish the precise meaning of the appeal on the one hand and of the refusal to 
appeal on the other,, Yes? 

As Well, I think that he assumes in the Crito that the laws would have to be good laws, 
then make the distinction between o„o 

’ftOA 

3g 0, no<> Then it would be easy„ That is the best excuse for any revoluatary action* 
No, r»o That he does not do„ 

As He says that Sparta and Crete, for example, have good laws and singles out these 
cities and the Implication is that somu 

S 8 That is a very good point, but that is already on a much deeper level than I now 
take it. You are already indicating the difficulties of the argument of the Crito 0 
I’m speaking now of the obvious surface, accessible without any reflection, tfhat does 
the appeal to a higher law mean in the Apology ? bat us get this straight, I mean, 
what is that higher law, a very specific! law? A las^imposod on an individual called 
3oorates and perhaps on people akin to h±EW—the claim of Socrates and people akin to 
hirw—to philosophize. Nothing else. There is no appeal to a higher law against 
loyalty oaths or something like this. Philosophy, and philosophy alone 0 And what 
the trouble is— and the inovitabla trouble in the argumenWi.s that is not very dear 
what philosophy means. Yes? I mean, walking around and examining j that seems to be 
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the meaning, What doss he do in the Crito? I mean, the most obvious thinv, Fe 

. if_„ U, *u*» u»v iron jaix* x mean# to commit a flagrantly illegal acUon, I think 

one could suggest this formulas man has no right to transgress the law even if it 
hurts unjustly his body, And the greatest hurt which can be done to the body would be„ 
of course e capital punishment. But there is a right to transgress the law which hurts 
the soul. Now, what was done to Socrates, the capital punishment, did not hurt his 
souls therefore, no right to transgress. But a law which would forbid him to 
philosophize would hurt the soul and, therefore, ho could not obey it. That would be 
an easy way to reconcile tho two distinctions. The problem has a certain similarity 
with the prohlon of passive and active disobedience as it was sop'r^r in tho 

ftfteas&h and seventeenth centuries. Do you know what that was? 


UKt&t Mir, 


Ag One has to obey -an action, but not necessarily & conscience? 


bs Ho, no. Passive disobedience wald mean you never rebel, under no circumstances, 
even if the government is hsre^trtive-end - g a t n o-where, 3ut active obedience 

would neon to Positively do what tfce c government commands, ^Taka a jsinplo case, as it 
was the situation ther^—protaatant ocm±dat6 or catholic csrmrfiafc*, A protestant 
government commanding catholics to deny certain principles of Catholicism by deed or 
speech, that would be active obedience. And the catholics in this case 3 aid no. 
Passive obedience* to rebel. Was it dear what I said? The crucial 

point was under no circumstances has a citizen or subJoat the right to rebel, 3ut he 
does have the right to disobey comandments of his government which are incompatible 
with his conscience. That was the most moderate position. The alternative, of course, 
was that under certain conditions you may rebel, Socrates* position has something to 
do with that, but I believe the formula whioh I suggested acmes closer to what he says. 
But if I sny man has a right to transgress the laws which hurt the soul, he means that 
in a very precise sense. Only a law which forbids philosophising can hart the soul, 

A law which would, for example, fortid him openly to question the existence of Zeus, 
he would not think that it vrould hurt his soul, because that srould, in his opinion, 
clearly belong to the competence of government to do tbit. Yes? 

Ag ’.Thy doesn s t a law vibiah kills him, presumably, be classed 0o , this distinction 
between laws against the scul and the la;; whioh kills the body, a lair against the body, 
presumably moaning death ,,, 


S* So, in other words ,,, I see. Your difficulty is thiss there ifLcftt be eases— and 
this is exactly such a case—whioh hurts both the body and the soul. Yes, but Socrates 
denies that. On what ground does he deny that thero is a contradiction of the two- 
pronged law here, or the two prongs of that law? Socrates says his soul is not hurt 
by accepting punishment, capital punishment. IThy is his soul not hurt, I mean, you 
say in certain cases, and especially in our case, the two provisions of that law as 
I described it oontradiot each other. His body is hurt, obviously, but hurt of the 
body is no reason. But you say also his soul is hurt. But the whole argument of the 
Apology was that his scul is not hurt. Did Socrates become a meaner man by accepting 
the ixmiehment? That would mean hurting tho soul. 


As Noo 


38 But,still, ycu’ve got a point. The fact that Socrates mentions so frequently in 
both works the faot that he is seventy plays a role. That is a relevant drcumstance. 
Take a young man of twenty-five instead of a man of seventy. 

As 
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Ss That is, I think, tha problem really* That is the great problem of the Crito is, 
as it seems to be it first glance, that statement that under all cSLremastanees you 
must not disobey a law which hurts the body* Universally valid for all non* regardless 
of circumstances* Or is it only valid under certain circumstances, far example, age? 
Socrates* useful life was practically at an end* That was his opinion,, And therefore, 
that was a special case, 

A 2 The question 13 how valid i3 the age argument? Ha makes this argument to Criton, 
who is pros'^oably -:ho almost as old as he is, and Criton brushes it off and says 0 but 
other people,their age doesn't keep them from resenting it ’Aen they find themselves 
in your position,, 

Ss Teo„ surely, I know thato 

A* So it's this specific circumstance of the philosopher 300 

/Jp/* 

5* No 0 not only that, but whether these other men are-rather foolish,, We take that 
up next time 0 You know, by clinging to life and would wish to live a hundred and 
fifty years if they could 8 even if they were completely decrepit and a burden on any® 
one and everyone,. 

As It*8 not a question of dinging, you see* Criton doesn’t make it an act of 
clinging so it 3 a not an act of , 0o 

Ss What I say now is only thiss there is not obviously a contradiction between the 
two thing3o Yea? Between the two dialogues,, That we must keep in nri We must also 
keep in mind another problem* The thesis of the Apolog y was that Socrates knows 
4V nothing and that Iris wisdom consists in his knowing that he knows nothing,. We must 
!<ee P ®ind A Soarates* knowledge or his Ignorance regarding the greatest things,. Is 
of the argument of the Crito based on knowledge? Ycu know, is this thesis—®under no 
circumstances must you transgress the law 0 or more specifically, in this form that you 
legally condemned,, you make a jail break®®is this a universally valid law? Socrates 
says bo a But does he know it? Or is it notroly an opinion? That's the question We 
must investigate thato 

As to this passage to which Mr* Berger referred,, that is 43C, where he saya, "But 
others of your age are caught in such disasters, but their old age does not in any 
way induce them not to worry or not to be angry at the present calamity,," And 
Socrates says, "That is ao." 

As And it leads to the point* It goes on to say 

3s Yes, sure it doeso But is it not possible *** Socrates is not perturbed at all 
by approaching death because he is old, he says,, Yes? And the argument of Criton 
induces us to add, this is not a sufficient reason, because there are other old men 
who, when death approaches 0 are perturbed,, Socrates, apart from being old, he has 
another quality which we can call, he i3 a sensible man, lie's old and sensible* He 
acts his age* He acts in accordance with his age 0 He acts in accordance with nature. 
Therefore, he is not perturbed* He knows that he has to die and he knows that he trfn 
be not for very long the same Socrates that he was before* He doesn*t see any benefit 
in being a decayed Socrates* That is a point which he doesn't develop, but which is 
not toodifficult to guess* 

Well, I think, the other points *** It*s of no use to continue the discussion of the 
Critoo Is there any point you would like to bring up now? A few minutes we can still 
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have haroo 

As I have a naive question.. 

Ss The naive questions are always the best questions.. 

As From the point of view of Socrates,, the passion 0 were really not « 

and had to be conaanded by reason, but you seem to develop the theme that the natural 

inclinations are good ... 

Ss 0, that*s easy., That is not naive, but if X may use another word, it*s ignoranto 
As That®s what I would have said, 

Ss <, Natural inclinations 

are passions. that in modern times t thf^y began s to^ be Wentifiod asi J ‘ But that is, in 
itself, that you strive for Hf9 t i3 l '$ahsion^ r inolinationso A passion it becomes 

only when it becomes a kind of obsession,, A natural inclination is perfectly 
compatible with any Mere o0O 
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ooo of the laws, The question of xdiat Socratos 3hculd do is still open, The question 
iSy i 3 it Just to escape ,'ron prison? Is it just for Socrates^ circumstance^, as he 
is 0 to 030 ape fr;m prison? Obviously two different questions 0 This question turns 
around the i»re Tundament.-l question as to the knox-iLedge of justicea Does Socrates 
Txjsse^.* such Jar wL edge? Socrates says he follous only the logo3 c and yet he acted in 
the past and is going to act now, So he must possess knowledge of justice,, you xjould 
say© But this cnexiLedg,' is not presented as knowledge in the Crito , That knowledge 
is taken over auvi pros.'pposed from earlier acts of reasoning, fron earlier agreements 
between Sooratss and n-iton, But agreement is not the sane thing as trutho Two 
people may agree on s.oietMng without being satisfied that it is the tiuth, These 
earlier agro aents, h waver, are here said to be open for reoensiderationo They are, 
however, r.o< re-axam:. led? thoy are only reasserted, aspocielly the crucial preniso, 

to live w-1 is equi . dent with living justly, 

id' n + 'Cil 

Now, h3 -«rto, the C5.se for Socrates® position, for staying in prison—1,0,, dying— 
was for an old man, life is not worth living, In this argument, the point of 

view t> 3 ? the gcod la.fe rAtnout any regard to the just life,, Simply from the point 
of g.-JU livingo you don’t live as long as you are very old, Against this, Crlton 
ha,<* «wid, "It i 3 your duty to escape,, 3y dyir.g, you, Socrates, are taking the easy 
■ -y out, n ‘.he easy way out because death night be that dreamless sleep—you remember?— 
which is such a vary pleasant condition, much rare pleasant tjia^Jo raise the children 
of Socrates, you see, oho xrere lot so attractive—SoVioa^--"-ir^aac^Sion^as some other 
people were a It was Grit an uho said one must do the just thing, and the just thing 

is not to take the easy way oat—in this case, to die* So _> point has to be 

stressed more than I have done last tine, It is Crlton who brings up the question of 
justice, But the question, oC course, is thiss la Triton*3 understanding of justice 
correct? 

What is justice? Is there knowledge of justice? Are there experts in justice, just 
as there are experts in bodily health? Now if there is an ertpert in any field, one 
most follow his opinion as distinguished fron the opinions of the many. And the 
laws are opinions of the many. If there i3 no expert, ono nay or may. got follow the 
opinion of the many—ie, the lawso But a prudrnt nan, a praaticall'/man, would con¬ 
sider, in that case, the power of the many? thoir poorer to tell, He would not 
consider it if there is knox&edge of justice, if there are aborts in justice. By 
obeying the opinion of the many—i 0 e o , the 1 ax js—S ocrates will be killed. But there 
is another opinion of the nary which plays a groat role hare,, which is public opinion 
to which Griton has referred, By obeying the opinion of the many in the sense of 
public opinion, Socrates will not be killed, because public opinion approves of 
escaping from prison under these conditions 0 So Griton is surely right if there is 
no knox&edge of the just. In other words, if there is nothing by nature just, if 
justice is entirely conventional, entirely opinion, then why should you respect that 
opinion? Ilorely because it is the opinion of the nany does not male a it more respectable. 

Therefore, to contradict Griton, Socrates must prove that there is something by nature 
just ’which is not more opinion. And this is the function of the appearance of the 
Laxeso This personification of the Laws is a substitute for the proof of natural 
justice* It is of course not a proof, but xjitfcin it xje 3ee the nature of justice. 

Now, two suggestions were made at the end of xdiat xre read last tine regarding justicea 
first—but it is rather a clarification of uhat injustice means—to act unjustly means 
to lnirt human beings—that was the first suggestion! the second suggestion was, to act 
unjustly means to break promises, car engagements 0 That is dear, because the modern 
doctrine, as started by Hobt&b is implied in that, in the latter point. Nothing is, by 
nature, jusrt, I exaggerate a bit. Bat justiae means performance of promises. The 



only principle of right is that if you have agreed to sociofcMng# not deceived and .. 
not under duress 9 than you have recognised something which than you have to 
qaento Now 0 these two principles, these two understandings of justice—injustice 
means "carting people or injustice means breaking promise s-~^an confliot with one 
anothero That makes it intorestingo In certain situations, you hurt people by keep¬ 
ing your promise® As the beginning of the Republic s you premise to return the gun 
and the owner has become a madman inbe tween, you hurt him and anyone exposed to him 
by r et u rning the gun 0 So, in other words e not hurting people is the higher principle^ 
This muah I think we should remember .before we continue, And now let us continue 
immodiataly, because it is my firm contention and/or hope that we finish our reading 
of the Crito todays We begin now at the point where the laws oome up, $0A 6 C Ies 0 

’’Now look at itj* Socrates says, "in the following mamar 0 If you are about to run 
away from here (or /however one has to call that action,," I mean the sore delicate 
expression for what’ve are doing 0 "the Laws and the Commity of the polls would 
appear to us and ask a " Do ycu have that? Now this term "appearing" is used of dreams 
and visions,, as I learned from .SerMnb You see also here two different thingss the 
Laws and the polio appear, and ithey would ask You see, what do they say hare— 
tell meo 0 Socrates. Who is then speaking 0 the plural or the singular? 

As The singularo 

Ss And ?*at is the singular hare, in this particular case? 

As The Polls, 

Si The polls, So to begin with 0 it is not the Laws who are speaking, but the Polis 0 
Now the polls consists, of o©urs» 0 of human beings—the citizen body assanhledo The 
Laws are not human boingso The polls cannot be super-hunan 0 They Laws may be 0 
because they are not human beings, Now let us go on from hero® Yes? "Tell me 9 
Socrateso idiat do you intend to do?" Do you have it? Whoever has it 9 read ito Let 
ns not be formalo 

kt "’Tell me 0 Socralos, what have ycu in mind to do? In trying to d & this, can’t 
you see that you are trying to destroy us, the Laws, and the whole stftt® 0 as far as 
you can do it?*" 

3g The whole polls® I mean, we don’t have to oorreat th^e-pezto Yes? 

As "’Or do you think it possible that a city can exist and not be overturned 0 where 
sentence given has no force but is made null by private persons and destroyed?* What 
shall I say 9 Criten 0 to this and ether such things? For one could say ranch 0 
especially an orator„ in pleading about the destruction of the law" ®® 0 

Ss Of this lawo This law 0 That’s important® Yes? 

As ooo "which lays down that sentences given oust be carried auto" 

38 Lbt us stop here for one memento All laws are destroyed if the law regarding the 
enforcement of punitive sentences is destroyed. What does this imply regarding law* 
as lawS In other words,, that’s the key law 0 Yes? That’s the law of laers® 'What 
does it tell ua about laws in general? 

As That it depends on foroe fbr its enactment 0 
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Si All laws depend on sanction3, Sow if this principle of sanctions is denied, all 
laws are denied, All laws are lass by virtue of having human sanctions, Now I 
exaggerate for a good reason? law is essentially punitive, athout that punitive 
appendage, the law is not law. And if the lavs are destroyed, the c&ty is destroyed, 
2y fleeing 3 Socrates would be the most unjust of man, because he weald hart the whole 
polls— not only this or that individual. This seems to settle the issue. But it is 
not yet asserted? it ? a still only a question. Why? Why does tills not settle the 
issued How does he go on? "Or shall we answer- the Laws" Tes, Go on, 

Za.'j t*-» 

Ag "Or shall I answer the Laws" ,,, 

Sg Not I, we, 0, he is very unintelligwifco It is vary important to-4he-speech 
■whether Socrates speaks or Socrates and Criton jointly. And that’s easy, I moan, 
that is not 0 , 0 Tes? 

Ag Why does he say, "Toll mo 3corates," and then he says, "you are trying to 
destroy us"? Why is the number changing? 

Sg Well, that is 0 ,o Plato was a great man, The translator is almost oertairiLy 
not a great man, So if ELato does something strange, it is worth considering, but if 
the translator ccnmlta a aicqxLe blunder in translating, which no second tent student 
of Greek would commit 0 o, Tes? Good, 

Ag Why does it say, or does the Greek say, "you would destroy me"? 

(Another voice) g No 0 the Greek says Tlat’s in Grade, "destroy us", 

Sg Tes, wall, you see, first the polls spoaks and then the p- >lis is replaced by the 
Laws, That’s the wfcolo thing. First you have the Athenians, The Athenians—wall, 
there are all kinds of Athenians, It’s not necessarily scoothing isjpressive, Thai 
you have the poliso New the Athenians are here in an official capacity. That’s 
something impressive 0 But still by no means infallible bccEUce they go by majority 
vote and so on and so cn. And than you get the Laws, And the polls disappears. 

The Lavs are somewhere in the dLcudSo 

As But this oompoalticn takes place in another sentence, 

Sg Why not? To make it still more ,o. Sure, That is dear. Bat the point is, 
that although the voioe addresses Socrates, Socrates does not answer, but asks Canton, 
"What shall ws answer?" You see, that brings it out most clearly that Socrates does 
not answer, but Criton answers on behalf of both Criton and Socrates, So Socrates is 
really ironical, as I always said, to ask questions and don’t answer then. Here ho 
raises questions and Criton answers them on Socrates* behalf. So, dor you soe that it 
makes sense that the sage ELato does these strange things, as distinguished from the 
unsage translator who is not aware of these things. Tea? 

As It is absolutely clear in the Greek that the polls , end not the laws, is speaking? 

S3 At the beginning? Sure, "Tall me," Tell singular me, or Socrates, The 
addressee is the singulajp Socrates, Cf ©ourseo And the speaker is also in the 
singular, so it cannot be the Laws, Tea, How, what than dees ho sayS What do we 

say to the laws? 

As "’The reason is that the state wronged me, and did not judge the caso right 9 ?” 
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Ss '‘Wronged use" Also important 0 because it is a joint action of Criton end So era too 
and preceded by an action of the odiia against both of than*, because Criton too is 
hurt—»he loses his ft'end* "Because the polls did wrong fca'us and did not decide 
the trial correctly" Is that what we shaH* say— that „ by'trosl The whole issue 0 
In other words,, the city has no right to do wrong and if it does wrongs it ceases to 
be respectable* Yoi anst have heard that argument in core htghfiJjSuting terns vary 
frequently* The c^ty acted unjustly against U 3 and it did nyt decide the iavs Uw S^'^* 
correctly? these £.*a two.different thingSo Why did the city act unjustly against us? 
Not by deciding that is idle second points What is the primary injustice 

of the oity r indr/indent of the decision of the lawsuits the trial? The accusation 
itself was unjus meaning it was bas< 3 d on the irrational demand that one nsist believe 
in the geds of '/ a city* The law itself was unjust* And neoondlyo the trial was 
inoorrecto beo;r.w tho accusers did not prove that which they were supposed to 0 You 
raojeabrr the against ISelotoo* Socrates proved that he beliarvod in the gods 

of the dt^ So 8 An other cjords 0 that is the question* Must you obey not only the 
laws, unjust 3"is£’ And that is what the Lavs themselves have the nerve to raise,, 
t-M.«? r .asfc±on 0 Not, let us see 0 What than will the Laws say? Tes? 

jr "*Was that the agreement between us e Soarates?®" 

S* 3etwean us and ytra 0 Yes? 

A* n 9 0r was it to abide by whatever judgements the state say make?*" 

3* Yeso Let ua stop here* The first issue is altogether dropped^-yes?—the issue 
of the just< or tho law 3 * One cannot question the laws* One can question only the 
application of the 1«?3 in a given cases were the laws p: operly applied? But this 
cannot be questioned by you 9 Soorat es c because you agree. not to question these 
legal decisions,, as distinguished from the laws tfcer.solv 3 , This is a surprising 
assertion of the Laws* Where did Socrates ever say that Now 0 how does he go on? 

Now if 'tie were surprleod whon they say this,, they would j irhaps say 000 Now let me 
so«o The Laws reply esily to Socrates hare p you see 9 alto iugh both Socrates and 
C^ton are presented as addressing the Laws* Why?# Wall- perhaps they knew that it’s 
sufficient for them to persuade Socrates* If Socrates is satisfied that he can’t go 
out of jall 0 Criton has to take that dedsiono Socrates deliberates with himself 0 
you know? This discussion is a kind of deliberation of Socrates with himself „ not 
with Crltaio Whether that is sufficient or not remains to be seen* Now let us go 
on here* 

Ag "’Socrates,, do not be surprised at that we say„ hat answer,, since you are 
accustomed to the use of questions and answers* If you please 0 what do you complain 
of in us and the state that you try to destroy us? .Tirst of all 0 did we not baring 
you into life" OOO 

3g Did we not generate you* It's an unnecessary prudishnecso Yes? 

Ag ,rv lnd through us your father took your mother 0 and begat you? Tell us then 0 are 
the ’Jtarrlage laws those of us you find fault with? E© you think there is something 
wrorg with them?* *1 have no fanlh-to find.,’ I should say*" 

fig Nov let us stop hereto You see* the Laws imitate Socrates* Since Socrates is so 
imU known for his questioning and an swearing 3 toe Laws adopt Sccrates* procedure* 

'But the erucdal point hore* we„ the Laws 0 generated yen* What does this mean? What 
would you say if someone would aay 9 "Who generated you 0 " and you would aay* "the Laws*" 
Tes? I meant, look at it from the practical point of view* Tes? 
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As Gonerate the conditions that om 

3s Yes, bat ho doesn’t qualify it, ho simply says, ho generate you* 

As Whioh in turn nay influence to . 

Ss Yes, sure, that is defensible* bat they say they generate him* That’s important* 
You so®g the Laws magnify thee adLweito They cilaia to do something which they couldn’t 
possibly have don©<> Who did 7 ho ger.orating? Yeso Man* Man who, as Aristotle in 
his wisdom said, "Sun and mar. generates man," the sun meaning the whole natural 
conditionso Without it couldn’t be* Here B tho Laws say, the Laws generate raen 0 
They push aside nature* Tl’jy pash it aside, and that is of the greatest importance 
since the question, is nature natural Justice? Yes? Now let’s go/on* And Socrates, 
as you see, doesn't KLaso these marriage laws* He thinks they are perfectly all 
right* Nov ooo ? 

As «”I have no fault, 'o find,’ I should sty* 'Wall, the lavs about feeding the 
child and the educate n in whioh you vere brought upo*" 

Ss "In which you to were bxxught up," That’s Important* 

As "’Did not those • hioh had that duty do veil in directing your father to educate 
you in mind and booty i ' n 

Ss Yes? In mind anc. Jody? In music, and gymnastics* Because that’s a long question, 
whether msical educ/ ion is not an eduoatlon od the body-~dandng«=-or whether 
gymnastic education -3 really education of the soul* It's a long story* So 0 you see 
what criminal understanding **, What’s the nama cf that fallow? The translator, is 
it this one? 

As House* 

Ss Well, he sywlcl gat a severe reprimand, high crime and misid<53§anJ& If death 
were a punir>- a ot 000 but that we don’t know* So let us not say it* Row, go on* 

As "’YeV 1 should say*" 

Sg r.w let-us stop for a nonent* So, the education whioh you too got, yes i -namely , 
vhj u everyone got, ovary Athenian* The Lave are silent about what we nay call 
► gher education, which not everyone gets* This higher education whioh Socrates got 
ue did not owe to the city* This thfj Laws are decent enough to admit, by Implication* 
Yes? After you were f anerated and fcd»nurscd»~and educated 0 yes? 

As "’Yes,’ I should esy* ’Very well* When you had been born and brought up and 
educated, could you say in the first place that you ’.rare not our offspring and cur 
slave, you and your ancestors also?’" 

erJt*** 

St Let us stop hare* I put the esephasis new on a good point* Socrates became by 
his generation and education, the: 'slave:of the sitfo Why a slave? How does a man 
become a slave? 

r 

As He is bought* 

Ss Yes, but that presupposes an earlier act* I mean, you are not familiar with the 
technicalities* You may know It partly from American history* Where did you buy the 



slave? Probably at a slave market, And where did they f cae there? 


A 8 From a country conquered., 

S3 Yea 0 uo 0 in other words,, the ground of slavery is coercion. 


Ag Or by birtho 

4e.rH/eiti <r£ 

Ss That could also be* bat that* 8 stAll-ooersion, Ultimately* ycu eoae bask to 
coerciono You had no choice in the matter,, So one has a choice in being born, yon 
know, Socrates wasn’t asked,, There was no agreement between him and the poliflo You 
will see later on there are two opposite argumentss part of the argument is txtsed cn 
agreement between Socrates and the city? another part of the argument is based on the 
opposite of agreement,, namely coerciono So here, a slavey Yes? Nw 0 go on. 


As "’And if this is ao 9 do yen think you have equal rights with us e and whatever we 
try to do to you., dc you think you also have a right to do to us? V*y„ against your 
father you had no equal rights, or against a master c if you had one, so that you 
might do back whatever was done to you? if you were sodded you could not ccold back,, 
if beaten you could cot beat back, and there were aany other such things o’" 


Ss Nor 1st us stop here, The relation of the city to the oitisen is despotic*-in the 
strict sense, despotic means the relation of a master to a clave—or patemalo It 
does not make any difference* as is shown by the fact that the example a are used 
equally. There is no agreement between masters and slaves „ between parents and 
children. Children and slaves have no right to resistance, regardless^cf ^what parents 
and masters try to do to them. They have no right to use force agalnst^superiorso 
But does Socrates plan to use fcruel No, but deception- ! mean, in 

case he would escape. But may not a child/ola^^f^m^E his mad father/master in the 
interest of his fathcr/master 0 or the father/roast or* s equal fettow-^ltlsens? For 
hitting bade is permitted in the case of equals, as the Laws padmit. Hitting 
back is only forbidden when the two partners are unequal. And, ycu know, that’s a 
great question,, whether that may not be done. Here it is discussed in connection 
with the past, but it is also dear today. 


But another oonclusJ cm Socrates is a slave of the nity 0 He belongs entirely to the 
city. He could havt f . of course, no private life — iavsa have no private life. He 
could do nothing but the affairs of the polls as the polls understands thano Ycu 
see, Socrates himself says 9 "I’m the only true politician in Athena 0 " in the Gorging , 
But that is not ,,o A slave can't define bis duties as lie sees them,, he has to do 
the duties a master iag»ses on Mm, The same applies to children. How, Socrates 
obviously did not do the political things as the pdl*a of Athens understood them. 

The conclusion, at ary rate is that the laws are to be obeyed* even if they are unjust, 
art r ca a n ber the discussion in the Apology on a possible law that forbids philosophy 
and Socrates says he will not obey sarh a law., Would Socrates resist such a law by 
force? Would he do that? I mean* would he make a picket and in case the police come 
to run him away* hw will throw stones at them? What would he do? 


A* Deceive them 


3* Yes 0 but I would raise one question. 
Apology , this famous simile which he uses 
compares himse l f to a rather small beast 0 
What is it? 


Do you nswaber what Socrates said in the 
regarding his relation to the polls ? He 
an unpleasant beasto Do you remember? 
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ki A gadflyo 

S3 What does the gadfly do to the horse? 
ki He bites it* 

Sg FbrcOo So thero is a' cind of force used by Socrates, yea? But still you can 
say that's only a eimileo ' 3ut„ if Socrates td.ll never use force, why will he never 
use force against the polis h 

ki He*s out numberedo 

Sg in other words 0 he would use force against his sad father if his mad father would 
rush out and try to kill hi/; neighbor, he would of course use force against the 
fatherc. But he wouldn't do that against tie polls if it is rushing out to do some 
mad action because the noli 3 is too strong for Soarateso Row, if ws could stop here, 
winch is of course impossible,, vs could say the ons expert on justice—Socrates—> 
advises against the use of farce when confir <nted with such opinions of the many as 
are backed by overp;werisg force or coercim*, 

Nov let us see hew it gras ono Up to now le has used only the oase of the father 
and mastero Sow we coco to the polls agad 1 , where we left off* 

Qs How do we know that the reason is the '‘ores of the peliSo that he wouldn't use 
deception? He did what you just saido 

Sg No, I didn't difrivds deception,} Dscsp ion is not discussed* 
ki Oho Well, why tmldn't he use 000 

Ss Deception is not discussed, so if you t raw from these remarks we just read the 
conclusion he might use deception as Hr 0 S< irock suggested, that is not excludedo 

As But what about farce? What would 000 

Sg The principle stated here is you must rst uM./^rpe agadost your father or master, 
Nov that is true in aase the father or mast j r SSk^ly'/mirts you 0 But what if they 
hurt other people? Tlien, of course 0 he wot d use force even as the child or as the 
slave, and he would be praised by everyone ‘or doing thato 

A 3 The reason that he doesn't use force ag Inst his parents isn't because they're 
stronger—or against the mastero Isn't the e a natural relationship 000 

Sg Tea, sure, but that is not so simple*, .Ms is not universally trueo Thera are 
oases in which you may use force against your father and against your masters namely, 
if he is mad, to take the simplest case 0 And the madness may, of course, be also a 
highly emotional state which is not technically insanity and yet has the effects of 
insanity,} Now lot us go on*, 

As "'But against your country, it seems'" 000 

Ss 7ea, now the word used here and throughout is fatherlando It is not so familiar 
a word in English as on the European Continent, but we have to translate it literally 
because it has a certain That's important*, fatherlando 
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As u, Pat against your fatherland,, it seems P ar.d the Laws, yea shall be allowed to do 
it! So that, if we try to destroy you because wa think it right, then you shall try 
to destroy us the Laos and your country,, as far as you can, and you will say you do 
right in this, you whose care is set upon virtue in very truth?*" 

3 s Yes, let us stop herso The Laws, they admit, attempt to destroy Socrates, They 
admit thato In the belief that they act Justly, In other words, it is not merely a 
matter of misinterpretation of the laws by frail human beings, The Laws refer here, 
also, to Socrates* special case, Precisely Socrates has to be & slave of the Laws, 
Precisely so, because he talks all the time of virtue c And th a irony is very great P 
because precisely So trates cannot be a slave of the LaHS 0 Those who are completely 
the product of the city, if I may say so—of course not in their body, but whe are 
cocgxLetely molded by the poljs— they,, of course, are the slaves of the polls. But 
Socrates is not mol dad by the city} he has something beyond that. You see. Just turned 
around. The Laws disregard, in this very statement, the difference between vulgar 
virtue—which is a product of the polls— and true virtue, Tas? How? How does he 
go on? 

As "*Are you so ulso that you failed to see that something else is more precious 
than father and mother and all your ancestors besides—your country, something more 
reverend, more holy, of greater value, as the gods Judge, and any men that have sense? 
You moat honour and obey and conciliate your country when angry, more than a father} 
you must either persuade her, or do whatever she commands} you must bear in quiet 
anything she bids you bear 0 be it stripes or prison} or if she leads you to war 0 to 
be wounded or to die, this you must do, and it is right; you must not give way or 
retreat or leave your post, but in war and in court and everywhere you must do what¬ 
ever city and fatherland comands, or else convince her where the right lleso*" 

Ss Literally, "how the right is by nature," or persuade her what is by nature Just 0 
How, you see, when you began to read first, the mother co^es in who was completely 
disregarded in the first <,„<> There's a beautiful discussion of this problem in 
Locke, Civil Governed mt,, when his adversary, Fil2m3y£, had always said, "Honor thy 
father,, That's the highest < caaancL n And than Locke simply says, "Ifcit look what 
the Bible says, honor they father and mother,," You seo, and that destroys 
immediately the argument in favor of absolute monarchy which FiltaClr* was t t i 
But that is, of course, not what Socrates had in mind. The mother, you remsaber 0 the 
mother in the Cicad a where the difficulties came not with beating the father, but 
with beating the mother? Now, the dbal domestic authority ,„o if you have a dual 
authority, you have iTOcessarlly the possibility of conlUeto And that applies also 
to the interesting ease of father and fatherlands Yes? The father may bo a traitor, 
for example, He may be a traitor and whom do you respect in that case? How hare 
it is, of course, decided simply in favor of the po.Hg 0 The polls takes precedent.e. 
over the p a rents on the basis of the presumed omnipotence of the Laws, because it was 
not your father who generated you or your grandfather, indirectly, but the fatherland 
which generated you 0 The most venerable—after the gods, I ;ak© it—is the father- 
land, But earlier, then he bad almost mentioned the ecul~»but he didn*t mention it, 
he walked around it—that was in L &A 3, he said, X, which 13 not the body, more 
venerable than the body by far, that leads to the interesting question what is more 
venerable, more worthy of honor, the fatherland or the soul?—a problem t&ich ahich 
you are familiar frm tbs Christian tradition. You know? And the statement from 
the anti-Christian point of view by Coslmo de Medici—how did he say it?—he was 
more concerned with the salvation of the fatherland than Tilth the salvation of the 
soulo Now, that’s the pxoblamo That's the peroblea here indicated. Is the soul 
more venerable than the fatherland or not? 
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There ia a fuller discussion of this subject at the beginning of the fifth book of 
the Laws ® Ton nay try to persuade the Laws how the juai is by nature 9 which means 
in plain English 0 that the Laws as laws don't know it® They don't know that-. No 
slain is made at any point that the Law is divine 0 of super-hssnan wisdom- It's not 
made-, That's very inportant® Although they appear like geds® no such slain is made-. 
Someone wanted to say something. Was it Mr® Cohn? OK® Go on 0 c-therwisao where you 
left offo /?<*)!>/ tVe I5i 

As "'Violence Is not allowed against mother or father v . much less against your 
country®* What shall we answer to this® Criton? Shall we say the Laws are speaking 
the truth® or not? 

*1 think they arfio" 

3i You see® in the first place he drops now the master/alare thing which is very 
good to do because that is a vary odious thing-*-.if you are simply the slave of the 
poliS o What is the implication? What is the difference between aaster/slave and 
parents/children? 

A* The parents rule for the benefit of the children® 

Sa Exactly® The master/slave® that this is a rule for the benefit of the slave is 
a questionable assertion® But that the parents rule for the benefit of the children 
is a plausible assertion® So® in othsr words® if the Laws have any leg to stand on® 
it must be not their power® but it mist be their beneficial uharsster® And that we 
must see® what oob» 3 cut of that® Hatton® you see® not Socrates® says one must not 
use violence against ths fatherlando And® of course® that is also not the practical 
question® They are not going to use violence as we have seen before® It would be 
a matter only of a rzinor deception® Yes® Go on here® 

As "The Laws might say® perhaps® 'See than® Socrates® whether we are speaking the 
truth when wa say that you do wrong to us new in this attempt® We who brought you 
into being® who hrought you up® educated you® gave you and all the other citizens a 
share of all the beautiful things we could*" ,® 0 

S3 Yeso We could® Yes? Of which wo are capable 0 You 3ee only® the Lavs make 
clear the limitations of their gifts* they gave a lot of things® but they didn't give 
everything ® The beneficence of the polls or of the Laws is limited® What did they 
not give? What oculd they not give® They gave many wonderful thing 3 *=—they gave him 
wonderful military training and gave him training in propriety and decent contact and 
so forth® What did they not give him? 

A* Wisdom® 


S 3 You remember the passage near the beginnin 
Therefore® the silence on philosophy in the Cr 
If philosophy were considered® the whole thing 


weald still arrive at this condusicno to stay in prison and to die® bat not on these 
grounds® What theso grounds are® we most see® Yes? 


As "'Yet we proclaim® by granting permission to ary of the Athenians who wishes 
that whan he has passed th® muster and sees the public business and us the Lavs® 
anyone who does not like us has leave to take idiat is his and go where ho will® None 
of us Laws will stand in the way or dissuade him* if one of you does not like us and 
the city and wish83 to go to a colony 0 or if he prefers to emigrate somewhere else® 
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ha nay go wharevar he wishes and taka whatever is hi8o *" 

3 2 You see 0 now the Laws formally repudiate their despotic; character No compulsion 
is asserted, Slaves do not have this permissionr, to go away if they don’t like their 
masterso Athenians haAfthis righto You see here now 0 this is not only a distinction 
between the dty or the Laws and the master,, but also a distinction between the Laws 
and the father., You cannot repudiate your father 0 Your relation to ycur father is 
entirely involuntary in its character, But the ground of obedience to the laws is 
entirely velum hey and that leads to groat-'consequences, The relation^ of children 
to fathers is not voluntary, therefore the partners are unequalo But i£ the relation 
between city and citizen should prove to be entirely voluntary, the partners would be 
equal, It would bo a contract,, as is later suggested, Ths movement of thought here 
is a .movement fraa one ground of obedience to an entirely different ground of obedience, 
the 'based on invxduntaiineas~.ooJ^>ul*ion n the other based on perfect. voluntarlnsftio 
If voluntariness is a basis of reasonable obedience 0 if you are obliged only by 
virtue of a free agreement which you made in full possession of your m±nd 0 not under 
dure38 and not deceived,, if that is the essence of reasonable obedience then, of 
course, what becomes of cbedience to parents? That has to be rooonsidered in each 
case, In other words, if this is truo—if voluntariness is the basis of reasonable 
obedienoe~-one say resist to rulers whose rule i3 based on force alone. 

If one would read iwre carefully, this passage we Just read, he would see there are 
two formulations of that} first„ a very broad permission—ovwtyday the her*.^appears 
in the marketplace and says every Athenian who doesn't like it here may leavs—and 
later on tho much more cautious formalationo Eut the first forsnlation 0 which is very 
funnyo has neverttoleps a very ing>ortant theoretical backing, I don’t know whether 
you know Rousseau's Social Contracts according to the strict teaching of Rousseau— 
which in practice ho did not. msdjxfaino fortunately—every meeting of the citizen body 
has to begin with the question, "Do you wish to preserve the constitution which you 
have studied ''eforv» 0 or do you wish to introduce a new one?” Perfect reconsideration 
of the whole legal order. That is absolute voluntariness. But the two cases are 
different} hare it is the citizen body—the individual citizen has no choice. Sc, 

For Rousseau n he has a choice. The right to immigration is essential if the social 
contract is to ce Just, Otherwise it would be ccapulaicn. You seo ; , the fundamental 
principle of the sc.-called contractual doctrine is tore stated—that is of course 
well known in the jj,terature 0 But the opposite principle is also stated. You Know? 

The analogy with tho father/child relation, 

Yes 0 but is it so absolutely voluntary with Socrates? Is it, or is it a question? 

Wby not? 

h> It 

As Well 8 firsto uecnocdo considerations might make it very hard for him, 

S8 that’s one point, even though he has all kinds of friends and so on, Yes 0 Good, 
Did you want to say something? 

At 

3 s Yes, but Socrates is not an intellectual and so he has a certain inner freedom 
from that. 

As If to went elsewhere, to wouldn't to a citizen, 

St Yes, but he mads clear in the Apology that exile is not a great evil. It ia an 
evil, but not a great evil. But what are the alternatives? What would he do? I mean. 
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shat is the alternative, He doesn't like the laws of Athens, What does he do? 

A i He has to go to another e±ty 0 whose laws nay be worse. 

Si Teso Or living in that c&ty is not voluntary, That’s the point, So there is 
no simple kindred percent free contractual relation. It is accessary for him to live 
in the city. Yes, low go on, "Hat who of you" , 00 

As "’Bit if any one of you remains., when he sees in what manner we decide lawsuits 
and manage other public business'" ,,, 

5? You aeeo now the Lavs reveal themselves to be Athenians, Lavs do not administer 
-v the city, That is done by human beings. Never forget 0 the Laws are—how shall I 
say it?=»=glorifled Aiheniana, That's all. But that doesn't some to sight 0 Yes? 
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As "'we say that he has now agreed in fact to do whatever we command? and we say 
that the disobedient man does wrong in three ways when he disobeys uss firstly, 
because we are his parants 0 secondly because we are his nurtrarers, and thirdly, 
because he agreed to obey us and neither obeys us cor convives us if we do anything 
not rights although we give him his ehanoe D and we do not savagely command him to do uik/sf 


or to convince ua~and he does neither, 

You see, "we do not savagely commando" we are not masters of slaves. Complete 


out 


-* ^^repudiation of the first ground. If the ruler would command savagely, without giving 
to the ruled a say in the matter 0 there is no ground to obedience. The ground po of- . e DMf> i . 
,£ obedience, ve can say, is a combination of compulsion and agreement, '^And not only ( , f ■ 
because the Laws have this punitive clause, but because man has to live in a city, -He?? 
And at the same time, agreement. That is beautifully presented. That is the secret 
of justice, as Plato sees it. That is indicated very beautifully at the beginning 
of the Republic in that scene where, "Socrates,” said Polasarohos 0 "I dfo believe you 


are starting back to town and leaving us," "You have guessed right," I answered, 
"Well," he said 0 "you see what a large party we are 0 " "I do 0 " "Unless you are more 
than a match for us, then you must stay here," Yes? Compulsion, Many fists against 
two fists, "Isn't there an alternative?" said I, "We might convince you that you 
must let us go," Persuasion in opposition to compulsion, "How will you convince us 
if ve refuse to listen?" How will you convince the Laws if they refuse to listeno 
"We oannoto" said Gluacon, Glauoon gives in to force, superior force, ,"Well, ve 
shall refuse. Make up your minds to ■teat," S©oratss says, t» 0 I dcn't^Ja^forceo 
Here, Adeimantos interposed, who is a much more sophisticated man than Polesarchos 
=~»Poiomarehoa means a war lordo "Don't you oven know that in the evening there's 
going to be a torch race on horseback in honor of tee goddess?" "On horseback!" I 
exclaimed, "That's something new. Are the riders going to raoe with torches and 
hand them on to another?" "Just so," said Pdsmarchos, "so please stay and don't 
disappoint us," "It lodes as if we had better stay," said GLanoon, "Well," said I, 
"if it seems, we mast do it," If it seems meaning if it is the decision of tee 
citizen body, we do it. You see, compulsion and persuasion teat combined brings 
about political justice. Where ware tie? Go on. Yes, 


As "These charges will lie upon you also, Socrates, if you do what you design? and 
on you more than anyone else in the whole country,'" 


Ss You, not tee least of tee Athenians but rather among those who are the highest 
Athenians, 


A 8 "Suppose I say than, 9 Why so, pray?®—perhaps they might retort that I have made 







this agreement with than mere completely than anyone else in the sity 0 " 

As You see the obligation by the Laws, which is based on agreement, is a natter of 
degrees There is no provision for that in the modem contractual doctrines, that 
someone is more obliged than someone /alse 0 Socrates is perhaps under oore cbliga» 
tion to obey the Laws than most others, or even than all otherso Nov why is Socrates 
under such special obligation to obey the Laws? Why has he made a stronger acntract 
than the others? You see, the contract is not such a simple legal instrument that 
you can say a stronger or weaker contract, Yes? The answer is given in the sequel. 

As ”*Socratea 0 <> they would say, 'wa have great proofs that you are pleased with us 
and the cdty 0 You wjuld never have been so remarkably more constant in living hare 
than the other Athenians, if you had not been remarkably more pleased with us 9 You 
never went out of the city to a holy festival,, or anywhere else at all, except some¬ 
times on campaigns you never made any other Journey abroad like other peoples you had 
no desire to see other cities or to know other laws, but we and our city were enough 
for yous so completely you chose us and agreed to live as a citizen under us, and 
indeed got your family in the city, whioh obviously pleased you„ v ” 

Ss Yes 0 now, yon see, proof is a probLemo He says you had no desire to know of 
ether lavs, In the sequel that's clearly contradicted, Socrates had knowledge of 
other laws and he wouldn't have acquired it exoept far hating a desire to know theao 
Or else^-it could also b*~Socrates was not interested in any lows and therefore—and 
thara^lhe whole reasoning collapses—is ho has no interest in ary laws then 0 of 
course, also not in the Athenian lavs 0 Yes? Nov go ono 

As "*Farther, in the court itself, it was open to you to propose the penalty of 
banishment, if you w,..?hed 0 and to do with the consent of the city what you now attenpt 
to do without it 0 Then you gave yourself airs, and pretended that you did not object 
to die, but you choso death before banishment, as you eaido* n 

Sa Yes, let us stop, Now let me recapitulate the argumento Socrates was not obliged 
by compulsion, This much is dear 0 Socrates was obliged by benefits, because 
gratitude is a natural reaction of a decent human being to benefits. That is true 0 
But he was not obliged by the city, by the greatest benefits. Therefore, the greatest 
obligation is not to the polls . The soul is more venerable than the fatherland and 
the 3oul gets its proper food not Aram the dty 0 Certainly Socrates was not obliged 
by agreement with the Athenian lavso He stayed in Athens since there was no trouble 
on account of his philosophizing and as long as there was no trouble, He had no 
reasont 9 > whirf the trouble started, he was too old to leave. The practical question is 
that he should flee Aram prison now, to go into exile now, Yeso That is the question. 
But then the Laws make an absolutely sensible point, Soeratoa could have gone into 
exile with the consent of the Laws, He merely should have said, when the accusers say 
the punishment should be death, he should say, "Give as exile, " They would have 
accepted it. So the true ground of hia decision now is because he preferred death to 
cxiltjo Mr, Oilman, you wanted to say something? 

Aa Yeso I don't know what this means, but it puzzles ae c In addressing Socrates, 
they—on two occasions—put nursj&ng him in the canter and then at the very end they 
say, "Listen to us 0 Socrates, who nursed you," I don't know wby, but I wondered if ,,, 

Sg Yes, we read that a short while ago, in 5LE 6—we generaledyyou, we narsed you, 
and you made the agreement. Yes? 

As And also earlier* "We generated you. Do you object to our lavs about miraing" ,,, 

+*/r\ flora! 

Sg Yes, surelyo those are really the tenperate-^aquels. Sat secondly, it is centered 
because nursing —trofos— is„ <f course, also ,,, (Sod of first side of reelo) 
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ooo education would still be the highest,. And that is tho 3ame in Greek# What the 
polls gives you; that# I think# is the meaning—this average# mediocre kind of 
formation# not the highest formation,, Mr# Faulkner? _ , , „ _ 

A'h>rc 0 e 

A; Could you discu33 the 7 *Socrates® Injustice; that is# rather# the injustice that 
is done by the laws bo him? On the surface it seems to be perfectly just that he 
was convictedo I mean# after all# he didn’t believe in **# 

5; Yes# that# I*m afraid# is so# 

As But previously you distinguished between two sorbs of facets of justice; the 
law# justice ©£ the ilty law# and something a little deeper, and that is hurto Is the 
injustice done to Soorates bound up in 3ame way with the fact that thereby the city 
is harmed? Or that Socrates was doing good to the city# even though he was disobey¬ 
ing the law? 

Ss We must make some distinctions in order to answer your question aid I don*t know 
yet which distinctions 30 let me think aloud. Now the first step i3# of course# is 
it possible that the law is unjust? I think there is no question that Soorates 
thought so and tried to live without that and# you see# no one can live without from 
time to time saying ,## even the no3t extreme legal positivists can't say it# For 
example# if there should be a law according to which all those whose seoend names 
begin with an A have to pay ten times the taxes than tho33 whose names begin with 
another letter# now everyone in his sensos# everyone ,, will say that's an unjust law 0 
Why? Because the ground for the discrimination ha3 nothing to do with what is 
relevant regarding unequal taxation. So there are unjust things# sure# 

A8 But is thi3 law unjusto Socrates may think so# but it seems to me a reasonable 
kind of law that a city should require belief and so on# 

Ss Yes,, All right* Than what is Socrates* crime# Given# Let us assume that there 
mat be gods and those gods must be defined in terms intelligible to the meanest 
capacities and then Socrates can't believe in this# All righto Socrates can't 
believe in that# Ho does not believe in them# Ee is a criminal# But qualified# 

He is an involuntary criminal# And I think it is a general principle of justioe that 
someone who commits a crime involuntarily has to be treated a bit better 'han those 
who oonoit a crime with malice aforethought# That is possible# You must not forget 
this# Some of you# and perhaps all of you# have read tho Republic# The gepubilc is 
the only theoretically complete answer to this problem# The only solution far Socrates 
is a Polls in which Idle philosophers rule# And therefore# of course philosophy is 
permittod without ary strings attached# 

A8 Looking at it from the point of view of this polis# in 3pite of the fact that 
Socrates conm&tted a crime involuntarily# it still may be a crime# And he may be 
treated differently# but the treating differently does not go to the extent of not 
treating his activities as a crime in spite of the fact that tho punishment might be ### 

3« Yes# sure# That is one of the troubles# one of the inconveniences# of human life# 
that the highest typo of man can appear in the company of criminals# 

As But isn't the problem really deeper# that Socrates® activities# in fact# did harm 
the Doll3 a actually did harm the polls ; that is# it might help to engender unbelief 
in the gods? 
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S i Yes, but that would only be true if he spreads that unbelief B and that he denies,. 

He sayB there is not a word of truth that he ever had intercourse with such fellows 
as StrepsiadeSo 

As But it's possible that his unbelief might spread,, even if not by hi3;'intention5 
that is, the news of Socrates as a very intelligent man 0 

St Yes, but all righto You can then say let us then make it a strict rule that not 
only the public utterances of philosophic statements iS /cd but any¬ 

thing of this kindo In other words, what will you do? The suspicion that this guy 
philosophize^suffices for killing him, That is a very bad legal principle,, 
suspicion i as' l 'Ieb^u t ground for condemnation,, Really very bad, because that will 
spread too to other things, The suspicion of nurdor will then be regarded as 
sufficient grounds for condemning an innocent man,, So what can you do? But you can 
also argue as follows? the complete prohibition of philosophy a the complete and 
unqualified prohibition of philosophy,, could do harm to the poliSo As a simple 
example D from the military sphere which I gave on a former occasion, the soldiers 
getting panicky because of an eclipse of the sun and then a bright general who has 
talked to Anaxagoras tells them, 0 o thafc’s easy 0 It doesn't mean divine f~ 

it means simply a certain relation of sun and moon and that's all there is to it. 

Don't worry,, And the soldiers fight, win the battle? good for the polis 0 

How, if I use—how should I say it?--seemingly flippant language, I do not even 
apologize for that, tut it is sometimes good not to talk in highfaluting words, you 
know. The p? obi era is of the utmost gravity, of course. All classical thought was 
haunted by this problem, that there was no elegant solution to the problem of the 
relation between the polis and philosophy. There is no elegant solution. They 
need one another and yet, also, they repel one another. It is a complicated 
marriage, but there aist be a marriage, I mean, in other words, that you can't live 
without pclise s, everyone would admit that. But one can also show that you can't 
live without philosophy. The polls needs philosophy,, because otherwise it would be¬ 
come a savage tribe and with certain great inconveniences which that entails. And 
so the polls needs philosophy. That's proven all the time by Plato and by Aristotle, 
But that doesn't mean that the relation is unqualifiedly harmonious. That is not 
possible.t*=3Ae®-u4*-L, The modem liberal doctrine ,,, I mean, for the time being, 

I merely restate tho classical thought, I don’t say that it's true, but for all 
better understanding of the whole political thought it is important to realize that 
modem liberalism is a great and impressive attempt—not what now is called 
liberalism, I don't mean that, but this groat movement of the last centuries—to 
bring about a perfect harmony between philosophy and society by conceiving of 
philosophy, or sol once, as unqualifiedly beneficial to society. In the words of 
Bacon, the function of science is 7 to relieve man’s estate. Now if that is the 
function of philosophy and science, there is perfect harmony, I mean, you know it 
from John Dewey and others, it's 61 ear that there is nonroblan and even to ouspeot 
a problem is a sign of a deplorable obscurantism, But^Siere is a problem we, after 
the death of John Dewey, have come to realize. When did he die? 

Ag In about *52, 

Sg *52, But the atomic bond? is a 

famous example; tho atomic bomb and all its aecoap;in±ments have shown that there is 
a real problem. If science tries to become simply beneficial, in the sense in which 
every ordinary citizen understands beneficial, then science becomes a social power. 

And again, I refer to a famous liberal principle—power corrupts 1 And don’t think 
that science cannot be corrupted by power. It comes into the service. Science doesn’t 
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decay® I mean, you know that tfee-sooial^^cier^istvrarc against the boohing of 
Hiroshima whatever the merits or damerCts mtgfiY navo been® But thoy did not say 
the government saW» -( of.cgar3e 0 And so the modem solution is elegant only on paper 
by saying science isXfrde'beoauae there is no possibility of a conflict® That is 
not so if you look at the facts® And, as I say, up to a certain point, the modern 
solution has a great plausibility—>the abolition of all the plagues, and polio 0 and 
^ the other ones, and infant mortality enormously reduced, and all this kind of thing 
C if^vand yet, the~other side, the-^crccosrpwhich is still with us, in spite of the Nazis® 
And so that is not so simple® 1 taeaiC one has to understand the classical notion if 
only because the modem solution is not so elegantly perfect that we do not need 
some further knowledge on this subject® Mr® Johnson, you -rant to say something? 
l>?hr 

As I vaa just wondering about this statement where the laws were complimenting him 

showing that he really demonstrated this by never going out 


of the aity on a holy festival® I was wondering if that really 


S % Poreia ® a procession® You 
procession originally, but 
which you look 


Poreia means a prcc ession^ a holy 
the meaning, any anything at 

And what does this ®® 0 ? 


f-s> V 

rbc.' 

C f f * 


Aj Well, if the holy aspect of the thing; was really ® 0 ® 


3 s Yes, perhaps® I mean, I wasn’t quite clear what you meant by that® Perhaps you 
are right® Bat I would have to know more than I do about the practice of wise 
Athenians, whether it ms regarded as a sign of piety that a man / A. *i> / Z. 

If that Is true, then you are right® 


Qs I wonder if you can olear up something for me, the difference between the polls 
and the laws, as they appear hero, because they both appear, supposedly, in an 
interchanging role and he say< "Both in war and in law courts and everywhere else, 
you mast do ttoaterver your city and your country demands, or else persuade it in 
accordance with universal justice®" That’s about 51B ® oa 

Ss Yes, 51 bS?' yes® 


A* It doesn’t say that you have to persuade the laws and later on it says also, you 
know, that "you will leave this place when you do as the victim of a wrong done not 
by us—the laws—but by your fallow men®" 

Ss Yes, yes® But the laws also say, we make the decisions® In other words, we are 
not merely the lawB in 513—yes? —and we actotnister the poll s in other respects too® 

So the point is this; as long as he speaks of Athenians or of the polio , and even of 
the fatherland, he ’.cans the human beings® Bit when he speaks of the law3, he 
hypostatizea something which is only by virtue of human beings® But this hypostatiza™ 
tlon is not complete senseless, because in a way the laws are, after they have been 
established, above the human being® I mean, therefore, did you ever hear of the pure 
theory of law by Kelson? Well, that plays a certain role in legal discussions® 

And that is an attempt to take this absoluteness of the laws absolutely literally® 

And then infinite troubles arise, because then the question arises, what is a law? 
Well, it must, of course, be not merely on the statute book, it naist be also in fact 
in force* i®e 0 , by human beings® In other words, the mere validity, regardless of 
faotioity—the human beings are facts, not zeroes* the laws are / ^bughts„ not facts, 
but these jpbughts are questions® But the positive laws are not mere jtov^t^thsy 
are also facts® Otherwise, they wouldn’t be valid laws, laws which arc<\enforeed® So 
the absolutation of the laws serves the function to ascribe the laws a sanctity, a 
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supremacy, which they cannot have, which they could have only in one case—if they 
were simply perfect. Now, two laws are examined: the laws regarding marriage—if . 1 
you ftan that an examination, they are at least alluded to—the lavs regarding 
marriage and the laws regarding the education of infants^ vou. could almost say, of 
children. But these are other laws which have to be^^&s&fa. For example, the 
.implicit lav ngiiAetphilosophize, against philosophizing. This is, of course, not 
mentioned here. The only lav which counts, as far as Socrates is concerned. The 
argument is meant to convince Criton and it suoceeds. 


We must now go on, gentlemen and ladies. Where were we?' In 5LC 6 to 7 I believe. 
ki Further, in the court itself it was open to you" ... • '* ' " 

S: Ho, I’m sorry. Where were we? In 52 ... 

ki I'm sorry. "And now are you not ashamed of that talk, when you do not respect 
us Lavs, trying as you are to destroy us, but you do what the commonest slave" ... ■ 

S* So, only a little bit before. We didn't finish that, I believe. Yes? No, no. 
Where you were—I'm sorry.. "And you were not ashamed to those speeches." Yes? 

A: ... "**en you do not rospoct U3 Lavs, trying as you are to destroy us, but you 
do what the commonest slave would do, you try to take to your heel/s, contrary to ' 
the agreements and contracts by which you consented to live as a citizen with us." 


S: You see, the funny thing is the slaves never contracted, of course. The slaves 
never contracted not runnyng away. And the running away of the slaves is a most ; 
dastardly act, from the point of view of the masters. But if you think of a decent 
slave, I mean a tough and honorable fellow taken prisoner in a war, he would not 
regard this as- such a thing, as a dastardly thing. Yes. How? 

. - . . . •. . .. . 

A: "First then, answer us even this, whether we tell the truth when we say you 
agreed to live in conformity with us, in fact although notjdn word, or whether that 
is not true." » . . . __ * • • ' 

S: Yes. Xbu see, in deed but not by speech. Socrates never said that thq&aws of 
Athens are simply perfect. 3y deed, by his action, as his action is interpreted by 
the laws. But his action—I mean, Socrates staying in Athens all.the time—can be - 
interpreted also differently, v —•••' 


Q: Does the grammar permit the interpretation, "to be governed in deed but not in- ^ 
speech"? ... r. - ; • . V. y v V . ' ' ' ' ' • : 


• V . *• 


St Hist be. .. . . 

ki I mean, "agreed in deed but not in speech," as. distinguished £ran ... 




Si Absolutely. Even " but not in speech is there. That you would live according to¬ 
ns in deed ... I mean, you agreed to live according to us by deed but not by speech. 
But is in the original*.;..-.: s -» * •,.* v * v • 

' . / ... d.•*" . •••••• 


At Yes, but I mean is "the agreement," 1s it to* the agreement that the distinction ■ 
between deed and speech refers, or to the governing, or to the being governed? - r '} 

•* .. ‘ NT' •»* f • -<• , 1, * •, ■ t' ‘ 

St, Both are possible* but it is-morf simple to understand, in the way in which I did. 
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it and I believe everyone A say3s that, beeause-ha exists, Now, go on 0 ’’What shall we 
say to that, Crlton?" 

As "Mast we not agree?" 

'We oust indeed, Soorates 0 n 

3s You aee 0 Socrates doesn’t answer, Criton answers□ Yes? 

As "They would say tfcens ’And so you are breaking your bargains and agreements with 
us 8 which you made under no compulsion, and not deceived? you were not compelled to 
deoida in a short tine, but you had seventy years in which you could have gone away, 
^if you did not like us, or if the agreements did not seem to you juste®" 

Ss You see, the laws don’t claim to be just, only the agreements ware justo The 
laws are, in a way, very honest, you see. Yes? 

As "’But you did not prefer Laeedainon or Crete, which you always declare to be 
under good laws, nor any other city, Hellenic or barbarian* bat you were less out of 
toun than the lane or the blind or the others who are maimed; so much more remarkably 
than the other Athenians you liked the city and us, tho Laws, that is dear—~f or what 
city could please without laws?*” 

Ss You note the absurdity of the argument here, that lawlessness is worst, doesn’t 
of course prove that any given laws are good, are pi casing 0 That anyone would prefer 
life in a policed country—almost anyone—.to life in a desert doesn’t mean that he’s 
pleased by these particular rules. Yes, Go on. 

As "’And now then, will you not abide bypur agreements? Yes, if you obey us, 
Socrates, and do not make yourself ridiculous by leaving the city,'" 

Ss Xeso So this is the argument, the proof, that justice demands that Socrates stay 
In prison. It’s finished, finished. And yet there is an npendage 0 Let us read the 
beginning, why there is need for any further argument, \ 

As "’For consider again* Suppose you do thus break and violate any bit of then, what 
good will you do to yourself or your friends?’" 

Ss Yes, Let us stop here. Now what does this argument which begins now hare mean 
in the light of the preceding? The issue is settled, because the only issua was 
whether it was just or not 0 But perhaps not. The fact that you commit an unjust 
action perhaps does not decide the issue, because the grounds of justice are not so 
dear as they seem to be if you read only superficially, More generally stated, there 
are profitable crimes. What would be the profit of your crime? In other words, us 
get now a discussion of the subject independent of justice entirely on the basis of 
expediencya That begins hero. Yes? 

A8 "’It is plain enough that ycur friends themselves also will risk being banished 
and deprived of their citizen's rights, or losing all their property,’" 

Ss You see, the argument of friends, Socrates takes up the argument of Gritos "You 
all will be ruined," yea? "You all will be ruined if I escape now," That’s it. 

That’s all he says about tho friends, then there comes a long argument—relatively 
long—about the good for Socrates, What would be the profit for him? And then in 
the last section the children—three o£-$hera 0 T , the children. And tte center one is 

la if 
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the profit far Socrates; how a criminal would argue® you knox*->hi 8 own profit would 
be the* most important, Tea? 

Ag n *And you yourself, if ycu go to one of the cities nearest e Thebes or Me gar a— 
for both ore under good laws—you will oome as an enemy, Socrates, to their consti¬ 
tution,, • ” 

5? ”&> their reg3rae 0 n Tea? 

Qg YJhy® except in his role as a philosopher, would he oome as an enemy,, if the agree¬ 
ment is here? 

3g Nothing is said about Socrates as a philosopher in the whole thing, 

A* Tos® but why them would he oome as an eneny? 

Ss That is not considered,} I mean* the fact that there were in Thebes a Pythagorean 
colony 9 a colony of Pythagorean philosophers® who would hare enjoyed having Soorates 
with then,, two came to Athens—Sinciias and Cebes—and stayed with him when he diode 
They would have been delighted to have him in Thebeso It’s not considered,, 

Sg Why then do they say he would be coning as an enemy to those governments? 

Wouldn’t he 9 under the previous argument, be making an agreement with those governments, 
since he cones to them# 

S g But let us first finish that now 0 I aean 0 the laws have some argumento Now let 
us soe„ 

As 09 And whoever have care for thSjer own cities will think you a destroyer of laws, 
and look askance at you® and you will confirm the Judges in their opinion, so that 
they will believe they decided aright in their Judgment? for whoever is a destroyer 
of laws would surely be thought to be a corrupter of young men and foblish people,, ’ " 

Sg Tes 0 Now® you see, this is a long story 0 He says you will oome as an enemy of 
their constitution, he translates, Yes, tho Greek word poll'll a has a variety of 
meaning So It means also, of their ejti z jEndom, if you oould coin that word—because 
tho word citizenship has a narrow meaning now*, Of their living as citizens, of their 
civlo life would be one translation But politla means also the regime# a regime 
which is a democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy and what have you, whatever it may be 0 
Now that is, of ooursft* a $$J§ot which is completely eluded by our Una ^absolutized 
laws, that the laws ard^related to a regime; the democratic laws d&ftb p ed from the 
oligarchic laws and so on e Those lavra which are here speaking are, of course, demo¬ 
cratic laws and no word is said about that. Hoax, Thebes ana Megara were not demo¬ 
cratic and the whole phenomenon of political exiles who were accepted with delight by 
the corresponding cities—say a democratic exile was accepted by a democratic city, 
naturally, and vice veijsa, And so whether he broke a law or not there didn’t make any 
difference,, I moan, a ordinary crime, but if ho was in prison because of his 
democratic convictions in an dig arc hie city and he got out of that, by hook and by 
crook, that was of course oonsidered as xxe would consider now someone xxfao would gat 
out of a Soviet jail, Woulduc say, "You broke out of a Soviet Jail, you will 
destroy all American laws” T^rhav's* an allusion to this thingo So exiles were not 
such an uncommon thing® I mean even exiles xxho illegally eluded the regimes of their 
city. It is a gross adnplioation of the problem here® a disregard of all relevant 
considerations regarding the law 0 That was the point tho lady made last time® about 
the political crimes, yes? I mean® tho Greeks didn’t have this concept of the 
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political criminal which wo have, but it of course affects the situation because 
those on the side of those criminals didn’t regard them as criminals;, and so on<> 

There was no absolute concept of a political criminals I mean, regardless of whether 
you are Conmunist, JSedst, or Democratic, but if you ware a Democratic, you did not 
regard a nan who was technically a criminal in an Oligarchic city as a criminal, but 
as a lover of freedom, and the others say a lover of docency, the Oligarchy or 
Aristocracy, 

And you see also another point which comes out heres they will suspect you, they will 
think badly about you, Itoepect for the opinion of the many is indicated. You will 
confirm the judges in their opinion, he says. This also may allude to the opinion 
that you were disloyal to the Athenian democracy, a point never mentioned otherwise. 

Yes, but now if you think of ordinary criminals, Socrates is of course perfectly 
right, I mean, a fugitive from justice because he has stolen or robbed is not a 
respectable man anywhere. That’s perfectly true. But the question is whether that 
is what you meant. But the point is, as a philosopher, that didn’t exist. But if 
Socrates had a reputation of not being one hundred per cent sound regarding democracy 
came to a non-democratio city, there were plenty of people 0 «« You know# Socrates 
was regarded as a laoonizer, a man who admired Sparta Crete, Here the Laws 
them selves say that. Now, if he would go to an Oligarchic city, what in Athens 
vrauld make him suspect would make him commendable in that other city, 

Qs Given his statement before, that he preferred death to exile, and coming in the 
light of that statement as an exile, don’t you think that irould utterly disgrace him? 

S* Socrates gives now the reasons—or rather, makes the Lavra give the reasons— 
why he didn’t want to go into exile. Whether these are the true reasons remains to 
be seen, because we are not yet through. But first of all, I mean quite superficially, 
but massively, he’s a fugitive from justice and that i3 surely not a recommendation 
for anyone. But if, however, it is specified he is a fugitive from the Cheka, or 
xhatever they may call it now, that’s no longer a fugitive from justice—or the 
Gestapo, Yes? You see, the political element affects that immediately. And, of 
course, if he said he is a fugitive from justice because he didn’t believe in the 
gods of the city, as a philosopher, that would also not be a recommendation as be¬ 
came clear in our discussion with Hr, Faulkner, But i£^e would appear, without any 
untruth, that there was some passionate democratic reason'££<, You know, the ordinary 
interpretation of Socrates® trial now is that this had nothing to do with the impiety, 
but was an act of revenge on the part of the radical da-.ocratic party against all 
these things which had happened. There waa the story^Alelblades, there was the 
story of Grltlas, and they had all been related to Soorates—that is the official 
view now, I think that is wrong because it massively contradicts what Xenophon and 
Plato say all the time, but it has an element of truth, as Xenophon indicates, 

Q* I’m still wondering. Does the agreement and contract theory earlier over hare 
hold only in the case of a democracy? 

St No, 

A t No, I didn't think so. In that case ,,, 

St No, That’s exactly tho point. It is a/Univaraal theory of legal obligation which 
sins by virtue of its universality. You know, you have these famous doctrines of the 
grounds of political obligation in tho nineteenth confcuxy—Green and other 
Yes, but these state, the duty or obligation to the state. But what Plato would 3ay, 
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"To whioh state?" Because it obviously makes a difference whether^ a reasonable state 
or an unreasonable state* And there are various kinds of junre^pnabie states* There 
is a dogreo of unreasonableness uhore there cannot be ai^cMigation but mere ceding 
to force* But if it is reasonably unreasonable* then it is°^^°a matter of these S<Lv Co 
concerned^ Perhaps one should protect it because the evil of a change might bo uorse* 

But if it is simply a reasonable state* of course obligation* 

A i But if So orates were to escape* he would be given liberty to choose* given the 
conditions hare* He’d have funds from friends and could probably prevail upon them 
to send him anywhere* If ho goes to a city* is not his going a tadt assumption that 
he plans to obey the laws there? He is choosing that city out of many* that constitu¬ 
tion* What then makes him unacceptable to those folks? 

3$ Because of the reasons stated* because he comes as a fugitive from Justice and* 
therefore* as a man who has broken **. 

As A fugitx'ww from another city’s Justice* 

3 s Yes* And this other city also probably has a different kind of political order* 
a different regime* Surely, Yes* but that is only that I say* the argument of the 
Laws—with a capital L—suffers from generality, The problem of obedience to the 
laws cannot be so simply decided* On the other hand£ and that is why Plato wrote the 
dialogue as he did* as a crude rule of thumb 0 it is sound teaching* People should 
really be law-abiding* by all means* There are cases where it is not possible to be 
law-abiding* but don’t teach people that what is true in extreme coses* because that 
has a bad affecto That makes thorn extremists themselves and that’s not good for any 
society* But there are extreme oases* I mean* extreme oases *** I think any one of 
you can find examples—I hope fictitious examples—where he would not obey the law* 

Mr* Anasta b l o—I don’t know if some of you will know him—has not been admitted to 
the bar here because he stated this principle* He stated it, I think* very soberly* 
but it is* of course, an undeniable principle* But it is also a principle which— 
how should I say it?—which one shouldn’t teach in the first grade of elaraontaiy 
school* because it is also a disconcerting point* Yes? How, go on* 

Ai "’Then will you avoid veH-govemed cities and the most decant man? If you do* 
will your life be worth living? Or will you approach these,, and will you be shameless 
enough to talk—how Socrates? The some sort of talk as hare* how virtue and Justice 
is most precious for mankind* and law and order?* !) 

Ss Notice the distinction between virtue and Justice hare* That’s important* But 

let us go on first* 

As "’Don’t yon think that the whole business of Socrates will be a notorious* nasty 
story? You mat think so. And suppose you decamp those places* and go to the 
friends of Grlton in Thessaly* The greatest disorder and laxity is found there, and 
perhaps they would like to hear from you how comically you played truant from that 
prison with some disguise on* how you changed your looks Tilth a rough cloak or such 
things as runaways wrap around them* Wbn’t someone say* "You* an did nan* with 
probably only a short time left for life; did you dare to bre&k the greatest laws and 
do you still shamofhlly desire to live?”” 1 

3? Let us stop here for one momenta You see again the reference to opinion* "What 
a bad figure will you cut*" Yes? Will you cut* And the other point which ho makes 
here* Grlton had said the condemnation and everything else was a comedy* You 
remember that? That this was disgracefully mismanaged* the whole thing frm the start* 
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a ridiculous affair.. Now Socrates say, "If you talk of ridiculousness, what is more 
ridiculous than if I would go? out of here disguised as a woman and then there would 
exist the absolute ridiculousness if someone would recognize me however," Out you 
see, that 1 s opinion of the many here, the ridiculous,, And you see also, the 
importance of Socrates* old age is mentioned here againo Yes? "Perhaps," he says ,,, 

As "‘Perhaps no one will, if you do not make yourself disagreeable to anyone,'" 

Ss Yes, "If you do not" ,,, Yes, All right, "If you do not pain someone," "If you 
do not irritate someone,” And that’s impossible. It’s impossible to live without 
giving pain to other people. That’s important. Very important for the argument here, 
because it is unjust to do evil to a man, but how do people Judge of evil, generally 
speaking? By the pain done to them. And that is, crudely speaking, also the view 
of the laws. Now if this is so, that of oourse creates a great problem. What is 
the value of laws which take a crude, merely subjective, criterion instead of the 
true criterion, because what is truly good and evil would have to be defined by 
experts. Again, the old story. The laws have not been made by experts. Yes? 

Ai "’If you do, Socrates, you will hear plenty of ugly names to your disgrace,*" 

Ss You see, a reputation. 

As "’So you will live, at every creature’s beck and every creature’s slave; and 
what will be your business?—eating and drinking in Thessaly, as if you had travelled 
abroad to dine in The as alyl ,n 

Ss Yea, To dine; the Greek word can mean all kinds of meals, but it means also the 
dinner or supper, the evening meal. Yes? You have an enjoyable evening of your life 
in Thessaly because they are very hospitable—a gangster type of hospitality. Yes? 

As "'Where will your talks be, our talks about Justice and all the other virtues?'" 

3 s You see, here Justice is subsumed under virtue; for many, it was distinguished 
fraa virtue. Yes? 

As "'Suppose you want to live for the children’s Bake, to bring them up and educate 
them. Will you take them to Thessaly, and bring them up and educate them there, and 
make them foreigners, that they may enjoy that too?’" 

Ss In other words, the implication, exile is such a terrible thing that that is' the 
worst thing you could do to your children, contrary to what was said in the Apology , 

Yes? 

As "‘Perhaps not, but if they are brought up here while you live, will they be 
better brought up and educated better while you are separated from them?'” 

St Yes, that depends on the very grave problem what kind of a father Socrates was. 
About two hundred years ago, a German theologian, I believe, wrote a book—a treatise* 
Socrates was neither a dutiful husband nor a laudable father and family man, and I 
suggest that you—unfortunately it’s written in Latin, They bring altogether all 
things—probably also much gossip—about Socrates ,,, Socrates, you know, was never 
at home. That appears perfectly from the dialogues. He went home to sleep, yes? 

The end of the Banquet makes that clear. He went home to sleep, but he left the 
education of his children , 0 , Occasionally he had one conversation with one of his 
sona^about the nagging of his mother. That is the only report we^have in Plato or 
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Xenophon, So maybe they were better off without him, We don*t know. Yes? 

A* "* 108 # for your friends «m care for then. Will they care for them then if you 
migrate to Thessaly# but not if you migrate to Hades? Oh yes, we must believe that 
they will, if there is any good in those who say they are your friends,' n - 

S* Yeso So, in other words, there is no ground whatever—no ground of expediency— 
why you should leave prison. He leaves his children here to friends. The Greek 
word is not the ordinary word for friends, but that other word—^ ^ which 

means the serviceable or the useful ones, not those far whom you have affection. 

In the Apology, near the end, you will recall, he left his children# in a way, to his 
condemnors—at the end of the Apology— and there is, of course, perfect agreement, 

-v because these kind of friends, as Critons and the-'condemnors, have one thing in 

common. They will bring up Socrates children—I mean, at least the decent ones among 
theta—in vulgar virtue} I mean, in common decency. But this vulgar virtue is a 
virtue which understands virtue instrumentally. You remember, in the argument in the 
Apology, you have to be virtuous if you want to have money, because otherwise you 
will not get it and you will not keep it. You remember? That Socrates* children 
will J.gam both from the condemners and Aram Crlton, But this vulgar virtue is a 
thingftwhich Socrates doesn't take care and cannot take care, so maybe it's really 
better for the children if Socrates is not around. Yes? 

Ai "'Then listen to us, Socrates, who reared you? do not value c h i ld ren or life or 
anything else above the right, so that when you come to the world below you may have 
all these things to plead before the magistrates there. For if you do what you intend, 
things dearly do not seem any better for you in this world, and you will find no 
more Justice and piety here, nor will any of your people j and when you come to the 
next world, it will be no better. As things are*” ,,, 

St You see, there is no reference to Justice and piety in the next world, because 
your doing just and pious acts is limited to this world. In the next world, you will 
be assigned your place according to what the Just and pious acts you did in this. Yes? 

At "'As things are, if you depart, you will depart wronged not by us, the Laws, but 
by human beings,'" 

St You see, the Laws, they are immune. That was a misadministration of laws, 
^administration of the laws, not an act of the Laws, contrary to what the very Laws 
themselves said before, that they administer •„ The Laws are a product of the 
Athenian citizen body—i«e«, the majority—and this same majority which established 
the Laws condemned Socrates, Just as in the Apology , the distinction between the first 
accusers—you remember?—and the Jury was such a -f i c , Socrates showed the Jury 

an Image of himself by describing the first accusers. Here he turns that around. He 
turns it around. He makes the Athenians forget themselves. Yes? 

At "'But if you escape in this ugly way, after requiting wrong with wrong and damage 
with damage, and after breaking your own bargains and agreements with us, and doing 
evil to those you least ought to wrong, yourself and your friends and your country 
and us, then we shall be angry with you living, and in tbo next world our brothers 
the Laws in the house of Hades will not receive you as a friend, for they will know 
that you tried to destroy us as far as you could. But do not let Crlton persuado you 
to do what he said} let us rather persuade you, 8 

"This, I assure you, my dear comrade Crlton, is what I seem to hear, as the itystio 
re veil era think they hear the pipes; so in my ears the sound of these words keeps 
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huonlng and makes no deaf to other things. As far as I can see, you nay be sure that 
whatever you say contrary to this, you will say In vain. However, if you think you 
can do any good, speak. 

"But, ay dear Socrates, I have nothing to say* 

"Then let it be, Crlton, and 1st us do in this way, since in this way God is leading 

U8o n 


3? Yes, the Qodo I mean, the question of how to understand this expression, wo have 
discussed before 0 That’s ito Yes. What then do we learn about Justice from this 
discussion? I think this distinction which is made between Justice and virtue, near 
the end of 53C, is of the utmost importance. What is virtue when it is distinguished 
from Justice? I mean, of course Socrates sometimes presents Justice as a subdivision 
of virtue. For example, in the Republic. But then Justice means something very 
different from what it means now. There Justice moans minding one’s own business; more 
precisely, to do one’s own work well. But this is not possible except in the beet 
regime, because in an imperfect regime you may not do your own work. You may have 
gotten the wrong kind of work, not the one tfelch is truly fitting for you. So that’s 
another story. That's not the Justice of which he speaks here. 

Now, what*8 the virtue of which he speaks here, in contradistinction to Justice? We 
have seen it. What is the greatest good? 

A i Philosophy. 

Ss Yes, or wisdom. Wisdom. So virtue is wisdom Just as knowledge is the greatest 
good. 

But what is Justice then? Justice would then not be wisdom or knowledge proper. Do 
we have any alternatives suggested here? That is not the highest meaning of Justice, 
tut a really important one. fatiat is the most staple notion of Justice which we 
understand and whioh was ... 

A* To obey the las;. 

S 8 Yes, to obey the law. What does it mean, however, in the light of the analysis 
given in this dialogue? To obey the laws regardless of what the laws are, regardless 
of whether the laws are sound or unsound. Just or unjust, 

A i Wisdom is united with Justice. 

3g No, 1 mean this kind of Justice which is identical with obeying the laws regardless 
of the character and the quality of the laws. Complying with the opinion of the many. 
That is, even on the higher level, something necessary. I mean, not in the simplistic 
crude sense, that you have to obey the law regardless. From this point of view. 

Justice is identical with humanity in the sense of being kind anl friendly to people, 
especially to peoplo inferior to a man. That is not identical with the human 
perfection proper, but it acoonpanies that. I mean, one oould show that by going 
into any dot ail. For example. Justice means—that was tho broadest statement there¬ 
to inflict evil on human beings. Murder is one form of inflicting evil on a human 
being. But is death objectively, scientifically, an evil for every human being? 

Think not only of a man who is suffering from an incurable and living inct so. £/< 

•terror of thinking for a moment because of pain. Not only that, but there can be 
someone who is not bodily side at all. He may be an absolutely corrupt individual who 
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canmrt be legally called by sene evidence or what not 0 and who does infinite mischief 
to ev e r y human being he oomea in contact witho Death would be good for Ma 0 What 
does the law say? The law says, no 0 under no circumstances can you kill such a man 0 
Because what would happen? The law must speak crudely and universally* This 
permission would be necessarily abused. Necessarily* It is muoh better to err on the 
side of th±unqualified prohibition than on the other side of laxness* So that, I 
think 0 is what Socrates means* So 0 while good is crudely defined here, and no 
sophistication is permitted, yet the alternatives are impossible* Are inpossible* 

In other words, it is really an opinion which is frozen into law for good reason* 

I think that is the status of law in Plato*s opinion* And therefore, one mist really 
distinguish between Justice and wisdom* And there is a connection, obviously, because 
there are good reaeons for this complying x&th opinions* This is, I think, what he 
% naanso 


But to return to the general question and to conclude this seminar, as we must, 
in studying thg 0 Crlto o ** must never forget one simple thing * there are two questions 
which must b^gtSen* separate, although there is only one answer given to both* Is a 
Jail break unqualifiedly unjust or is it unjust In the oase of Socrates as a practical 
deliberation, and they mean of course Socrates* And we oust distinguish between 
the universal principle and the reason applied to Socrates* case in particulars 
Something of this kind happens, of course, in all Platonic dialogues, because in all 
Platonic dialogues 0 *« no Platonic? dialogue is a treatise* In every Platonic dialogue, 
individual human beings in individual cases under individual circumstances meet and 
where these individual elements affect the discussion of the universal* But here, X 
think, it is in a way particularly striking* 

Now, 1*11 conclude this seminar with that unless there i3 one other point you would 
like to raise* A few more minutes I could spare* I shall be glad to spend with you* 
Mr* Johnson? 

A* Just a side question, because o^ s**ieM*et coi- /o:"h%v6Llri&y 

philosophy as a private tMng in which philosophers in almost any regime could ' 
philosophize in thlP ^rlte compared with what has come out of the Apology against the 
Crito in which it is construed in some sense as a public thing} I mean, that there 
must be more than one person that doss this* 

St I don’t understand your question* Do you mean to say that Plato would have 
agreed, or Socrates, with the view that as far as philosophy is concerned the 
difference in regimes is negligible? 

As I couldn't imagine him agreeing with that* 

Ss No, I think he would not have agreed with that* 

As But it sews to me that the contemplation of god as the highest thing that can be, 
I mean that this can be a private thing and once this is reached as a decision, it 
seems to be a whole political doctrine itself* Not only because the two could be 
separated and then another question would come into play* 

O S < 4 *1 ^ t 

Ss To8, but still, is this aaoant—to say nothing of the end-of-the assent—is this 
assent not affected by the character of the soaiety in which men live? And I think 
even Spinoza would say that ultimately—otherwise it wouldn't have been so interesting 
politically as it was, but surely in the oase of Plato* I mean, even in the Apology 
you find a trace of i when he describes what happened to him after the battle of 
Argimaal—you know, the trial of the generals* He disagreed with a whin^ of the 
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majority and they didn't like it, bat nothing happened to hino Bat when he disagreed 
xdth the whim of the Thirty Tyrants—you know?—--then he said that if that regime had 
not been so short-lived he would have been killed by them, And so the democracy in 
Athens lasted almost as long as Socrates 8 life and it took them almost seventy years 
to hurt him, whereas this ty r anny would have taken less than a year, So there 
would be a difference, surelyo Incidentally, that is one point which I should have 
mentioned, but I have spoken of it so frequently in other classes that I could not 
mention ito When Socrates discusses exile in the expediency argument—yes? not the 
Justice argument-—where should he go? To well-ordered cities like Thebes and Megara 
or to Thessaly? But two other well-ordered cities were mentioned—Sparta and Crete,, 

Now, the distinction would be thias an ill-ordered city is undesirable, I mean 
Thessaly, So only well-ordered cities, Thebes and Ifegara, if he would go there, 
everyone would know him. Why? Because they are nearby. And, of course, Sparta was 
so Xaraphobio that it wasn’t a good place to go there, I mean, unless youd&erved so 
well d*£ Sparta as Xenophon did that they gave him an estate it wasn't a healthy 
place for any foreigner. But Crete is well-ordered—according to the text—and it 
is far away. Ho one would know a stranger from Athens arriving there whether he was 
a fugitive from Justice or not. That, I believe, is the ironical background of the 
* laws, what Socrates would have done if he had accepted Crlton's suggestion. He would 
have gone to Crete and there taught the Cretcns the rudiments of civilisation, because 
they were well-ordered in a crude way—they had certain habits of law-obidingne ss „ but 
their laws were very bad. And than in the Laws, an Athenian stranger teaches the 
Cretans how to establish a really good order and this good order is the Athenian order; 
not the democratic Athenians, the older ones, the ancestral polity which you may 
remember from when we discussed Aristophanes, You know? Tho old order prior to< ICafAc 
daaaLese reform whore the rural squires predominated. That was the alternative. And 
the practical problem for Socrates was—I mean, stated in theoretical generality and 
precision—either to leave Athens to a place where his whole past did not count and 
use his faculties for tho benefit of those peoplo—this he could have done even as a 
man of seventy—or die now. And I think what is the true deliberation of Socrates is 
what is better foe my fellow man. And he felt it was better for his fallow men, and 
□ore particularly for his fellow-citizens, if they did this and lived to regret it. 
Which they did very soon afterward^ And therefore, in a way that marriage between 
philosophy and the polls was consunated by Socrates 8 death. From now an, somehow 
it was possible as is shown by the fact, to establish academies openly dodioated to 
philosophy ,o. 
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